St. Augustine's roadblocks in his Confessions 


OneSheep #1 August 15, 2019, 1:27pm 

In his book, Confessions, St. Augustine makes some profound statements such as: 
Through the Spirit we see that whatsoever exists in any way is good... 

-Book 31, Ch 31 

But then, he contests these thoughts with, such as when referring to the Manichaeans: 
They themselves are truly evil, when they think such evil things. 

-Book 8, Ch 10 


What Augustine was dealing with was his own “shadow’, that is, the parts of himself that he 
repressed/resented. It might be interesting to begin a discussion about his possible 
roadblocks/contradictions by addressing his chapter that deals directly with the shadow, Book 2, 
Ch5, Why Men Sin, in which he shows some amazingly insightful shadow integration. 


| am going to select just one, and | invite readers to select others from the chapter. One of the 
more obvious shadow elements (that is, something very common in people's shadows) that he 
appeared to have integrated (part of our “beautiful bodies”) is the capacity to desire “power to 
command and rule over others” which is, more simply put, the desire to dominate, to be in control. 


Please feel free to grab a copy of Confessions and enter into the discussion! @ 


Magnanimity #2 August 16, 2019, 5:28pm 


Alright @OneSheep , I'll devote as much time as | can. Should be interesting! So, we begin by 
taking a look at Why Men Sin? 


OneSheep #3 August 17, 2019, 2:42pm 


Yes, it seems like a good place to start a baseline for what aspects of himself (and humanity) that 
he was able to integrate/accept. 


| have been super busy lately too... so no pressure on the response time. 


Try to keep it under two weeks. Œ 
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Yes, this is a common use of vernacular, but it is also something worth discussing. 
Do we make ourselves? If so, what aspect(s) of ourselves do we make? 


When Augustine said “Through the Spirit we see that whatsoever exists in any way is good...” was 
he also saying “through the Spirit, we see that what exists made by man can be bad”? That seems 
a bit of a stretch, but very possible, because like | pointed out, Confessions has such internal 
contradictions, and the contradictions are very normal given the phenomenon of the “shadow self”, 
which is what this thread is meant to address (not that a little side conversation is uncalled for B 


). 


fhansen #6 August 17, 2019, 3:48pm 


It just means that, when it comes to humans, by free will we can make things /ess good than they 
innately are. The basic goodness is still in there but something can change for the worse. 


1 Like 


OneSheep #7 August 18, 2019, 1:18pm 


fhansen: 
It just means that, when it comes to humans, by free will we can make things /ess good than 


they innately are. The basic goodness is still in there but something can change for the worse. 


So, by definition, “bad” or “evil” is the same as “less good”? Let's say that a common malva is “less 
good” than a rose. Is that the same as Augustine saying “evil” in the quote | gave in the OP? 


Do you see that there is commonly an underlying emotional difference between the usage of “evil” 
and “less good”? 


fhansen #8 August 18, 2019, 2:01pm 


No, “less good” has to do with being. Malva that’s been crushed by a truck or has been damaged 
by disease or pest is less good than healthy Malva. It is no longer able to function as Malva is 
intended so its lost some of the perfection of Malvaness. 


As a farmer, however, | tend to think of a//Malva as less than perfect; we have other names for it, 
in fact. But thatis the emotional judgment thing you're speaking of. 
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fhansen #4 August 17, 2019, 3:10pm 


OneSheep: 


In his book, Confessions , St. Augustine makes some profound statements such as: 
Through the Spirit we see that whatsoever exists in any way is good... 

-Book 31, Ch 31 

But then, he contests these thoughts with, such as when referring to the Manichaeans: 
They themselves are truly evil, when they think such evil things. 


-Book 8, Ch 10 


| think this is consistent with his thought, and Catholic teaching. Augustine also said, “The only 
possible source of evil is good.” Because everything in creation is inherently good, as God made it. 
But we get to play a hand in “making us”, so to speak. And so the Church teaches: 


1730 God created man a rational being, conferring on him the dignity of a person who can initiate 
and control his own actions. "God willed that man should be ‘left in the hand of his own counsel; 
so that he might of his own accord seek his Creator and freely attain his full and blessed 
perfection by cleaving to him.'26 


Man is rational and therefore like God; he is created with free will and is master over his acts.27 
I. FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY 


1731 Freedom is the power, rooted in reason and will, to act or not to act, to do this or that, and 
so to perform deliberate actions on one's own responsibility. By free will one shapes one’s own 
life. Human freedom is a force for growth and maturity in truth and goodness; it attains its 
perfection when directed toward God, our beatitude. 


1732 As long as freedom has not bound itself definitively to its ultimate good which is God, there 
is the possibility of choosing between good and evil , and thus of growing in perfection or of 
failing and sinning. This freedom characterizes properly human acts. It is the basis of praise or 
blame, merit or reproach. 


Anyway, | think that relates. 


OneSheep #5 August 17, 2019, 3:37pm 


fhansen: 
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OneSheep #9 August 18, 2019, 2:10pm 


fhansen: 


No, “less good” has to do with being. Malva that’s been crushed by a truck or has been 
damaged by disease or pest is less good than healthy Malva. 


Okay, | can see calling it “less good”, though, as farmer, | would say the fate of such malva is 
headed in the right direction. However, would you call the malva “bad” or “evil”? 
fhansen: 


It is no longer able to function as Malva is intended so its lost some of the perfection of 
Malvaness. 


malvaness? Ss Surely a new philosophical term. 


fhansen: 
As a farmer, however, | tend to think of a// Malva as less than perfect; we have other names for 
it, in fact. 


Like PITA? 


fhansen: 


But that is the emotional judgment thing you're speaking of. 


Exactly. Are you thinking that there is commonly an emotional equivalent in the usage of “less 
good” and “bad” and “evil”, or are there some distinctions to be made in the emotional content? 


fhansen #10 August 18, 2019, 2:33pm 


By our choices we shape our lives. To commit murder is to be less good, to move away from being 
human or from the perfection of what that term means, because murder is a non-human act, a 
gravely disordered one in this case. Judgment isn't necessary in this case, although morality can 
be argued either way of course. But I’m suggesting that murder is always objectively, intrinsically 
wrong for a human to commit such that our “humaness” is compromised by it. In creation only 
humans and angels can compromise their own natures due to freedom, free will. 
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Ill ask a question now. When Jesus told us not to judge or condemn others, is that in itself a 
judgment regarding how we “should be”, or does it speak to some universal objective truth? 


Wesrock #12 August 18, 2019, 2:35pm 


A malva that has been crushed has suffered a physical evil as it’s suffered privation to the 
perfections of its nature. But that doesn’t make the crushed malva an evil substance or what or 
whoever did the crushing morally evil. 


OneSheep #13 August 18, 2019, 2:44pm 


fhansen: 


Ill ask a question now. When Jesus told us not to judge or condemn others, is that in itself a 
judgment regarding how we “should be”, or does it speak to some universal objective truth? 


That is a really great question. Going back to the subject of the thread, our judging of others is a 
part of our nature that we come to commonly repress, but realistically we are completely 
unsuccessful. 


Do you see an underlying truth? 


fhansen: 


By our choices we shape our lives. To commit murder is to be less good, to move away from 
being human or from the perfection of what that term means, because murder is a non-human 
act 


Bringing it back to Augustine's use, would you say that murderer is “evil”, or “bad”? 


When you say “non-human”, it would be good to know your definition. For example, murder is an 
act commited by humans, so it is a human act, though an extremely harmful one. Is a person who 
commits such a harmful act in himself non-human? 


Looks like | posted the rest of this after you responded to the first part. I'll wait awhile. 


fhansen #14 August 18, 2019, 2:43pm 


OneSheep: 
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fhansen: 


Yes, but | would also suggest that there are some judgments that can be based on non- 
subjective or unselfish motives. And that in this case Jesus is trying to move us to exactly that 
place. 


| hope you will be patient with this, but we are defining terms, and | am happy to go with your 
definitions for the purpose of continued discussion. 


When you say “unselfish” are you contrasting that with “selfish”? If so, are you saying that 
subjectivity is in itself “selfish”? If so, are “selfish” and “unselfish”, when used, expressed 
subjectively, or are they expressed objectively? 


fhansen: 


And that in this case Jesus is trying to move us to exactly that place. 


Are you Saying that Jesus is moving us to a place of objectivity? 


fhansen: 


And this is the point of difference. | can argue that some acts are non-human even though 
they're committed by humans. 


| think we can proceed by leaving the word “human” out of the discussion, but | can completely 
accept that your use of “non-human” essentially means “not in keeping with the ‘true self’ that 
underlies our nature” if that’s okay with you. 


fhansen: 


One point of our faith is that some acts are objectively wrong for a human to commit, and yet 
some do so anyway. 


Yes, but remember that Augustine said things like They themselves are truly evil, when they think 
such evil things. When the word “are” is used there, we would commonly say that he is referring to 
existence or being. 


Back to the original question, then, it is reasonable to conclude that Augustine looked upon the 
Manicheans with some “subjective” judgment? If so, what aspect of himself, of our nature, was he 
repressing, resenting, giving negative affect, etc.? 


fhansen #18 August 18, 2019, 4:11pm 
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Exactly. Are you thinking that there is commonly an emotional equivalent in the usage of “less 
good” and “bad” and “evil”, or are there some distinctions to be made in the emotional content? 


Yes, we can call things good or evil from a purely emotional or selfish perspective, but that doesn't 
make it so, that doesnt make our judgment right. That's the distinction I’ve been trying to make. 


fhansen #15 August 18, 2019, 2:42pm 


Yes, but | would also suggest that there are some judgments that can be based on non-subjective 
or unselfish motives. And that in this case Jesus is trying to move us to exactly that place. 


fhansen #16 August 18, 2019, 4:03pm 


OneSheep: 


When you say “non-human”, it would be good to know your definition. For example, murder is 
an act committed by humans, so it is a human act, though an extremely harmful one. Is a 
person who commits such a harmful act in himself non-human? 


And this is the point of difference. | can argue that some acts are non-human even though they're 
committed by humans. Would you say that murder is a human act for you? Would you say that any 
and all acts that humans commit are necessarily human acts, just because we're physically able to 
commit them and someone somewhere along the line has actually done so? One point of our faith 
is that some acts are objectively wrong for a human to commit, and yet some do so anyway. So, 
then, the act is either 1) natural, or 2) an abuse of the freedom that humans possess. 


So the church teaches that humans, unique among creation, can move themselves by their 
choices nearer to or further away from their perfection, from what it means to be fully human or 
what they were created to be. 


The perfect human would always make the right choice, for the greater rather than for a lesser 
good. Any choice for less than the greatest good is intrinsically evil by comparison, and more or 
less gravely evil depending on the circumstances and particular act in question, and generally 
influenced by a lack of love, by selfishness. Anyway, either all acts are good or evil based strictly 
on man's determination/judgment-or they're good or evil by some objective standard lying outside 
man’s province. 


OneSheep #17 August 18, 2019, 4:03pm 
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OneSheep: 


Back to the original question, then, it is reasonable to conclude that Augustine looked upon the 
Manicheans with some “subjective” judgment? If so, what aspect of himself, of our nature, was 
he repressing, resenting, giving negative affect, etc.? 


As my own first post mentioned, | think Augustine knew that all creation is inherently good, but 
that, in the case of humans, we can move ourselves away from that good, from our perfection, or 
nearer to it by our choices as the Church teaches we can. 


If that’s not the case then I'd speculate that he was simply not adhering in a precise way to his own 
understanding of morality at that point and perhaps slipped into to an emotion-driven comment. 


fhansen #19 August 18, 2019, 4:20pm 


OneSheep: 


When you say “unselfish” are you contrasting that with “selfish”? If so, are you saying that 
subjectivity is in itself “selfish”? If so, are “selfish” and “unselfish”, when used, expressed 
subjectively, or are they expressed objectively? 


Bear with me. | was meaning to contrast purely subjective, personal motives for judgment with 
those based on higher objective standards, and self-centered, self-righteousness motives with 
those of self-giving: mercy, compassion, etc. Forgive me if my usage is incorrect. Maybe we 
should set some more precise definitions. 


OneSheep #20 August 18, 2019, 7:10pm 


fhansen: 


and perhaps slipped into to an emotion-driven comment. 


Yes, given the contradiction, he probably slipped into an emotion-driven comment, which we all do, 
constantly. 


What we are looking at is what specifically triggered his emotion. Jesus addressed this in His 
“post in your own eye” request. So, in addressing the posts in our own eyes, we take a hard and 
objective look at what triggers our negative emotions. Since it is a bit difficult to address what is in 
our own eyes because our own eyes are clouded by the very posts we are trying to remove, it 
actually serves some purpose in examining the effort by Augustine to address the posts in our 
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And in that effort, my suggestion was that we start with all the aspects of his shadow that he was 
able to integrate as part of our “good” nature, as we see through the Spirit. 


fhansen: 


self-centered, self-righteousness motives 


| think St. Augustine addressed something like these in Book 2, Chapter 5. Do you have a copy? 


fhansen #21 August 18, 2019, 7:45pm 


have to dig it up. ®© 


Wesrock #22 August 18, 2019, 8:16pm 


When Augustine called the Manichees truly evil, he was simply in a different mode of speaking and 
wasn't referring to their whole substance but their moral character. The quotes are from entirely 
different contexts. 


1 Like 


fhansen #23 August 18, 2019, 9:10pm 


Yes, that sounds quite reasonable. 


fhansen #24 August 18, 2019, 9:50pm 


But what's the point? If evil is only a matter of personal judgment then, ok, moral accountability 
has no basis, nor does a sense of injustice or moral outrage or righteous indignation at “atrocities” 
(wink, wink) committed. Ok 


1 Like 


fhansen #25 August 19, 2019, 12:16am 


OneSheep: 
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OneSheep #28 August 19, 2019, 1:46pm 


AlbMagno: 


Can you please elaborate on how he integrated this? Pride and the desire to be in control is 
something | struggle with whenever | serve in the Church. 


I’m not really sure how Augustine came to integrate this. “Pride” is a very nebulous word, that 
comes to involve several different desires, so in my experience it has to be teased apart. 


“Desire to be in control” is a very common human attribute that we come to resent/repress 
because of societal attitudes about “control freaks”. And of course, desire to be in control can 
motivate us (with the added essential ingredient of blindness) to do some pretty bad things, so we 
naturally come to resent/repress, and deny, that we have this desire. 


The first step in integrating any element of the shadow is to name the element, and then admit 
(painfully) that one has this attribute, just as the person one may be currently condemning has the 
same attribute. This is “the post in your eye” that is the same as the “sliver in his eye” to which 
Jesus refers. 


fhansen #29 August 19, 2019, 5:00pm 


OneSheep: 


Great, you found your book! So, the first question is what “goods” are those that are being 
pursued? The desires to pursue the goods are part of our nature; can you pick out the desires? 
| named one in the OP. 


In general our pursuits surround the innate desire to be happy. They can be divided, as the Church 
does, in three categories based more or less on 1 John 2:16: pride or the desire for self- 
glorification (which yours is an example of), desire for material possessions/wealth, and the 
desire for pleasure. These are problems when they become idols, when they become “inordinate 
desires”. 


The “ordinate” desire for power or authority is not a bad one as we have need for positions of 
authority in human life. But when this becomes a sole source of our worth, which we've come to 
desire in extreme measure because we think this will obtain maximum happiness for us, then our 
focus is off the mark and our power will be abused, with harm of neighbor often resulting. 


In any case whenever these worldly pursuits become too important-our main desire-then our focus 
is off God and we ironically become less than who we are in that moment with our lust and greed 
and pride, rather than the greater being we're striving to be with those actions. People often 
become consumed by or slaves to these desires. 
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Ok, so Augustine maintains that all evil is committed in the pursuit of some good, or perceived 
good in any case. 


AlbMagno #26 August 19, 2019, 12:35am 


OneSheep: 


the capacity to desire “power 


Can you please elaborate on how he integrated this? Pride and the desire to be in control is 
something | struggle with whenever | serve in the Church. 


OneSheep #27 August 19, 2019, 1:34pm 


Wesrock: 


When Augustine called the Manichees truly evil, he was simply in a different mode of speaking 
and wasn't referring to their whole substance but their moral character. The quotes are from 
entirely different contexts. 


It's worth investigating, but | won't get to my book until tonight. Can you distinguish the emotion 
Augustine is expressing in the statement | quoted? 


fhansen: 


If evil is only a matter of personal judgment then, ok, moral accountability has no basis... 


There are some distinctions to be made, but no, evil acts are not simply a matter of personal 
judgment. 


fhansen: 


Ok, so Augustine maintains that all evil is committed in the pursuit of some good, or perceived 
good in any case. 


Great, you found your book! So, the first question is what “goods” are those that are being 
pursued? The desires to pursue the goods are part of our nature; can you pick out the desires? | 
named one in the OP. 
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OneSheep #30 August 20, 2019, 4:53am 


fhansen: 


In general our pursuits surround the innate desire to be happy. They can be divided, as the 
Church does, in three categories based more or less on 1 John 2:16: pride or the desire for 
self-glorification (which yours is an example of), desire for material possessions/wealth, and 
the desire for pleasure. These are problems when they become idols, when they become 
“inordinate desires”. 


Well, the desires in themselves, as part of our nature, can be seen as “good”. The focus here in the 
beginning, | hope is to specifically discern which parts of our nature were in the realm of “good” 
according to St. Augustine. 


fhansen: 


The “ordinate” desire for power or authority is not a bad one as we have need for positions of 
authority in human life. 


So you perhaps personally do not repress/resent human desire to dominate or be in charge. Many 
people have this desire as part of their shadow, therefore do repress/resent it. What we are trying 
to find is what specifically can be see to be probably part of Augustine’s shadow. 


fhansen: 


which we've come to desire in extreme measure because we think this will obtain maximum 
happiness for us 


People come to believe an untruth. 


fhansen #31 August 20, 2019, 10:45am 


OneSheep: 


Well, the desires in themselves, as part of our nature, can be seen as “good”. The focus here in 
the beginning, | hope is to specifically discern which parts of our nature were in the realm of 
“good” according to St. Augustine. 


He thought everything in our nature was good. I'll try to clarify what should be simple enough IMO. 
When we overeat to the point of gluttony and weigh 600 Ibs, the good and natural appetite for food 
has become our god, and we're enslaved to it. Same can happen with sex and money and 
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possessions and self-love. So we become pettier and lust-ridden and greedy and miserly and 
jealous and that much more selfish, etc, often resulting in harming others and/or ourselves 


OneSheep: 


So you perhaps personally do not repress/resent human desire to dominate or be in charge. 
Many people have this desire as part of their shadow, therefore do repress/resent it. What we 
are trying to find is what specifically can be see to be probably part of Augustine's shadow. 


| think | read somewhere that Augustine had become so pure, so holy, so spiritual, that when he 
walked he cast no shadow,. 


OneSheep #32 August 20, 2019, 3:28pm 


fhansen: 


He thought everything in our nature was good. 


Keep in mind that he said things like “they themselves were truly evil” or “what a thing of evil | was” 
or “there is a further evil within us” or “apart from you it is evil with me, not only outside myself, but 
also in myself”. These are clearly contradictions, and there is no need to apologize for them, we 
are all subject to contradictions, the same contradictions. These all indicate his roadblocks (as | 
am calling them) and these are worthwhile to investigate. 


| think @Wesrock had it right, Augustine had his emotions triggered, and that emotion overrode 
the absolutes of goodness he asserted. What | am saying is that yes, he thought (was dedicated 
to the idea) that everything in our nature is good, but like all of us, we have emotional “triggers” 
that are manifestations of the shadow, which is an important part of the core of the human 
conscience. Augustine would have avoided the contradictions if he did not have the roadblocks. 


Suffice to say, Augustine went a long way toward eliminating common roadblocks, integrating 
many aspects of his own shadow that the vast majority of people never even consider addressing. 
He addressed these things in reaction to Manichean dualism, it was serendipitous. 


OneSheep #33 August 20, 2019, 3:34pm 


fhansen: 


..and we're enslaved to it... 


I’m not trvina to ianore these statements. Thev are quite truthful. but | am trvina to focus the topic. 
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Ok. | just don’t think that Augustine was a prude at the end of the day, or anti-human as if we're all 
so much garbage underneath it all. | think he just understood that we can be “all that we can be” or 
failto be what we were created to be. And that involves choices. He wasn't like the Calvinist who 
thought we're all bad for all practical purposes, and that God elects to save some of us worthless 
wretches anyway without regard to our will. Yes, he thought there was something wrong within 
man, but that involved our spiritual separation from God, which is why he personally took 
“corrective measures” in that area by turning to Him. 


But | also understand that not everything he taught in this area was accepted by the Church, from 
fairly early on. 


1 Like 


OneSheep #36 August 21, 2019, 3:59am 


fhansen: 


| believe Wesrock actually said the opposite, that Augustine was actually referring to moral 
character tending towards evil rather than being evil in nature. 


You are correct, now that | look back, though not the “opposite”. For sure, though, Augustine was 
reacting to something about the Manichaens, and even though he was “past his dualistic phase’, 
his statements clearly advocated dualism; he saw the Manicheans as evil and he didn't mind 
inspiring others to see them the same way. 


*Unless,*of course, he was reacting emotionally without thinking about the blatant contradiction, 
which happens so very easily. How did Augustine fee/ about the Manicheans once he embraced 
Christianity? Can you distinguish the emotion? 


fhansen: 


So again, the Church teaches, “By free will one shapes one's own life.” 


Yes, we can adapt the virtues. 


fhansen: 


1732 As long as freedom has not bound itself definitively to its ultimate good which is God, 
there is the possibility of choosing between good and evil, and thus of growing in perfection or 
of failing and sinning. This freedom characterizes properly human acts. It is the basis of praise 
or blame, merit or reproach. 


Yes, this verse is talking about “human acts” not characterizing human existence, as he did in the 
quotes | put forth. Again, this is all good stuff, but it is not what | meant to address in this thread. 
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great topic, but | am trying to narrow in on emotional triggers which are manifestations of the 
“dark part” of the shadow. 


fhansen #34 August 20, 2019, 5:57pm 


OneSheep: 


Keep in mind that he said things like “they themselves were truly evil” or “what a thing of evil | 
was” or “there is a further evil within us” or “apart from you it is evil with me, not only outside 
myself, but also in myself”. These are clearly contradictions, and there is no need to apologize 
for them, we are all subject to contradictions, the same contradictions. These all indicate his 
roadblocks (as | am calling them) and these are worthwhile to investigate. 


| think @Wesrock had it right, Augustine had his emotions triggered, and that emotion 
overrode the absolutes of goodness he asserted. What | am saying is that yes, he thought (was 
dedicated to the idea) that everything in our nature is good, but like all of us, we have 
emotional “triggers” that are manifestations of the shadow, which is an important part of the 
core of the human conscience. Augustine would have avoided the contradictions if he did not 
have the roadblocks. 


| believe Wesrock actually said the opposite, that Augustine was actually referring to moral 
character tending towards evil rather than being evil in nature. And personally | believe Augustine 
was well past his dualism stage at this point. But in any case | think there's a way in which we can 
damage ourselves, so to speak, and “stamp” ourselves with evil or align with it even if the 
substance, our natures, remain good. So again, the Church teaches, “By free will one shapes one's 
own life.” And then continues: 


1732 As long as freedom has not bound itself definitively to its ultimate good which is God, there 
is the possibility of choosing between good and evil , and thus of growing in perfection or of 
failing and sinning. This freedom characterizes properly human acts. It is the basis of praise or 
blame, merit or reproach. 


fhansen #35 August 20, 2019, 6:15pm 


OneSheep: 


l'm not trying to ignore these statements. They are quite truthful, but | am trying to focus the 
topic. What you are addressing is “what happens such that from our good nature, we still do 
evil”. It's a great topic, but | am trying to narrow in on emotional triggers which are 
manifestations of the “dark part” of the shadow. 
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fhansen: 


| think he just understood that we can be “all that we can be” or fai/to be what we were created 
to be. 


Okay, and when we fail, as the Manicheans did in his eyes, what was the emotion that Augustine 
was feeling? Can you name it? 


fhansen #37 August 21, 2019, 3:14pm 


OneSheep: 


*Unless,*of course, he was reacting emotionally without thinking about the blatant 
contradiction, which happens so very easily. How did Augustine fee/ about the Manicheans 
once he embraced Christianity? Can you distinguish the emotion? 


He certainly wasn't happy with their opinions-and thought they could do better. Augustine had 
found a treasure, in his mind, that was not only better because more logical or reasonable, but also 
of a higher moral order as it approached the truth of who man is and who God is and what we're 
capable of and what's expected of us more correctly. He disdained their ignorance and thought 
they could be better enlightened if they wanted, if they were willing to overcome arrogance, which 
is truly an ugly thing that maintains darkness in humans. And while the language was strong-and 
probably not theologically precise-he also said, "they shall become good only when they come to 
hold the truth and consent to the truth that thy apostle may say to them: “You were formerly in 
darkness, but now are you in the light in the Lord.” Here he at least acknowledges that they can 
move from their positions, and not irredeemably “bad”. 


Yes, he views adherence to the Christian faith, once understood, as a measuring rod for ones 
orientation towards goodness so to speak. And as constituting a turning from darkness and 
towards the light that produces true goodness in man, with humility being a requirement in this. 


OneSheep: 


Yes, this verse is talking about “human acts” not characterizing human existence, as he did in 
the quotes | put forth. Again, this is all good stuff, but it is not what | meant to address in this 
thread. 


And yet | tend to think that moving away from or towards perfection has to do with something 
deeper than mere external acts. I’m not sure how to frame it though. In Catholicism we can 
become? better or worse as our justice is increased or decreased; we can approach more nearly 
who or what we were created to be. 
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OneSheep #38 August 22, 2019, 2:57pm 


fhansen: 


He certainly wasn't happy...He disdained their ignorance... 


Okay, I’m still trying to bring some focus here. Is it accurate to say that he looked upon the 
Manicheans, and himself as a Manichean, with some negative emotion? 


fhansen: 


And while the language was strong-and probably not theologically precise-he also said, "they 
shall become good only when they come to hold the truth and consent to the truth that thy 
apostle may say to them: “You were formerly in darkness, but now are you in the light in the 
Lord.” 


Yes, it is not theologically precise. Specifically, it is not anthropologically precise; his own emotion 
was influencing his statements. This is an example of a “roadblock”. We all do this: we see 
goodness in people except this, this, and this, etc. These are all roadblocks to seeing “through 
eyes of the Spirit” as Augustine describes. 


We see bad behaviors, and our negative emotion is triggered. While we may adhere to “love the 
sinner, hate the sin’ or something like that, we can honestly admit that our gut reaction is to 
initially feel some negative affect toward both the sin and the sinner, this is a very normal activity 
of the human conscience. Augustine was not immune, but he went a long way toward reconciling 
with his own natural drives/motives. 


Shall we begin making a list from Book 2, Chapter 5? 


1 Like 


fhansen #39 August 22, 2019, 6:43pm 


OneSheep: 


Okay, I’m still trying to bring some focus here. Is it accurate to say that he looked upon the 
Manicheans, and himself as a Manichean, with some negative emotion? 


Reading that chapter I'd say probably so, yes. 


OneSheep: 


We see bad behaviors, and our negative emotion is triggered. While we may adhere to “love the 
sinner, hate the sin” or something like that, we can honestly admit that our gut reaction is to 
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| expect he did given his history with them. Though “negative emotions” are not always a bad 
thing. 


fhansen: 


And while the language was strong-and probably not theologically precise-he also said, 
"they shall become good only when they come to hold the truth and consent to the truth 
that thy apostle may say to them: “You were formerly in darkness, but now are you in the 
light in the Lord.” 


Yes, it is not theologically precise. Specifically, it is not anthropologically precise; his own 
emotion was influencing his statements. This is an example of a “roadblock”. We all do this: 
we see goodness in people except this, this, and this, etc. These are all roadblocks to seeing 
“through eyes of the Spirit” as Augustine describes. 


We see bad behaviors, and our negative emotion is triggered. While we may adhere to “love the 
sinner, hate the sin” or something like that, we can honestly admit that our gut reaction is to 
initially feel some negative affect toward both the sin and the sinner, this is a very normal 
activity of the human conscience. Augustine was not immune, but he went a long way toward 
reconciling with his own natural drives/motives. 


However, | think you’re overanalyzing these two quotes out of context, either not understanding the 
first example of what he means when he writes all things are good insofar as they exist or 
insisting on reading the two statements univocally when he was referring to different things in 
different contexts. He was not contradicting himself. 


fhansen #42 August 23, 2019, 2:16pm 


Magnanimity: 


| wonder if St Augustine would argue that these inordinate preferences lead to a trapping of 
the human mind & heart by force of habit, akin to an Aristotelian theory of vice—the repetition 
of the act leads to habituation of the act, which, over time, forms the character of the person. 
And if overcoming these inordinate preferences/attachments to lower goods is the goal, | 
wonder what might be his suggested method for achieving this ongoing preference for the 
higher and better things of God? 


This is something like what | was getting at, especially if we're considering grave sin. While, by 
becoming habitual, culpability for some sins can actually be mitigated according to Church 
teachings, persistence in mortal sin will come to destroy love for God and neighbor in us. This is 
where our choices, our good or poor use of our freedom, come into play, freedom that can shape 
our lives, our characters, for better or worse according to the Church. 
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activity of the human conscience. Augustine was not immune, but he went a long way toward 
reconciling with his own natural drives/motives. 


Shall we begin making a list from Book 2, Chapter 5? 


And yet emotion can be valuable in our identifying and responding to negativity, to sin or injustice. 
We can always back down, as you seem to agree. Anyway, sure, let's see where it goes. 


Magnanimity #40 August 23, 2019, 1:46pm 


In the legal practice, there is a common expression that “possession is nine-tenths of the law.” It 
would seem that in Bk 2, Ch 5, this is what St Augustine is after. 


But, | should first admit that | am a novice when it comes to St Augustine. | listened thru the 
Confessions about 6-7 years ago and very much enjoyed it at the time. But when it comes to the 
thought of this great saint, | claim much more ignorance of, than insight into, his theological work. 
But ignorance never stopped a contemporary American from delving right into any given subject, 
so here goes! 5) 


| like how Augustine admits, early in ch. 5, “The life which we live here has also its peculiar 
attractiveness, through a certain measure of comeliness of its own...” and “through an inordinate 
preference for these goods of a lower kind, the better and higher are neglected...” 


| wonder if St Augustine would argue that these inordinate preferences lead to a trapping of the 
human mind & heart by force of habit, akin to an Aristotelian theory of vice—the repetition of the 
act leads to habituation of the act, which, over time, forms the character of the person. And if 
overcoming these inordinate preferences/attachments to lower goods is the goal, | wonder what 
might be his suggested method for achieving this ongoing preference for the higher and better 
things of God? 


Wesrock #41 August 23, 2019, 1:49pm 


OneSheep: 


fhansen: 


He certainly wasn't happy...He disdained their ignorance... 


Okay, I’m still trying to bring some focus here. Is it accurate to say that he looked upon the 
Manicheans, and himself as a Manichean, with some negative emotion? 
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OneSheep #43 August 23, 2019, 2:19pm 


Wesrock: 


| expect he did given his history with them. Though “negative emotions” are not always a bad 
thing. 


Exactly, given his history. Now if one said negative emotions are a bad part of our nature, that 
might indicate that negative emotions are in the content of the “dark part” of the the individual's 
shadow. Let's say a child gets scolded whenever he feels angry, and he experiences some hurt 
when he experiences anger (and accompanied violence) from someone else. Over time, anger 
itself subconsciously becomes “bad”, and anger itself is seen as unconscionable. This shadow 
development is very normal, and is a guide to moral behavior, but as we become adults we can 
find an inner harmony (wholeness) by coming to reconcile with the “darkness”, i.e. embrace and 
find goodness in our capacity to anger. Do you see what | mean? 


What | was hoping, in this thread, is to come up aspects of Augustine’s shadow with which he had 
not identified and reconciled. 


Can you see, in Augustine's severe reaction to the Manicheans, that there might have been 
involved some aspect of his shadow? If so, what was he resenting/repressing in himself? 
Wesrock: 
He was not contradicting himself. 
He was a very intelligent man, and he made it all congruent in his mind. He had formed a definition 
of “existence” such that he made it all work. That said, he had to form the definition because he 
truly perceived that certain people were bad (including himself, in some cases), and that is what | 


am trying to address here. If he did not have these specific manifestations of his shadow, he 
would not have found it necessary to have the complex definition of “existence”. 


So what | am hoping to study are the possible elements of Augustine's shadow. 


Wesrock #44 August 23, 2019, 2:26pm 


OneSheep: 
Wesrock: 
He was not contradicting himself. 
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He was a very intelligent man, and he made it all congruent in his mind. He had formed a 
definition of “existence” such that he made it all work. That said, he had to form the definition 
because he truly perceived that certain people were bad (including himself, in some cases), 
and that is what | am trying to address here. If he did not have these specific manifestations of 
his shadow, he would not have found it necessary to have the complex definition of 
“existence”. 


So what | am hoping to study are the possible elements of Augustine's shadow. 


Complex definition of existence? There's nothing complicated in reconciling these two passages. | 
don't even think Augustine was without his faults, but | just don’t see anything difficult with the 
reading accounting for context. 


| think I’m done with this topic. 


OneSheep #45 August 23, 2019, 2:26pm 


Magnanimity: 


In the legal practice, there is a common expression that “possession is nine-tenths of the law.” 
It would seem that in Bk 2, Ch 5, this is what St Augustine is after. 


Hmm. How do you make the comparison? Are you seeing some rationalizing? 


Magnanimity: 


But ignorance never stopped a contemporary American from delving right into any given 
subject, so here goes! ;) 


Hey, let's not keep out the ignorant from other nations!) 


Magnanimity: 


| like how Augustine admits, early in ch. 5, “The life which we live here has also its peculiar 
attractiveness, through a certain measure of comeliness of its own...” and “through an 
inordinate preference for these goods of a lower kind, the better and higher are neglected...” 


Yes, it is a great intro. 


Magnanimity: 


| wonder if St Augustine would argue that these inordinate preferences lead to a trapping of 


the human mind & heart by force of habit, akin to an Aristotelian theory of vice—the repetition 
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This developed acceptance is an example of “shadow work”. This developing acceptance doesn't 
have to happen in a psychotherapists office; it happens in a person's prayer life, it happens when a 
person spends enough time in reflection, and it happens subconsciously when experiencing life, 
especially (IMO) being a parent. 


There are several references in the Gospel to the same phenomenon. 


Have you ever noticed that you, or others as they get older, become more accepting of people? 
This is part of what is going on, a subconscious reconciliation. 


Magnanimity #48 August 23, 2019, 4:26pm 


OneSheep: 


Hmm. How do you make the comparison? Are you seeing some rationalizing? 


| was attempting to sympathize with his arguments in claiming there is always an other who is the 
“victim” in criminal activity. When placed in the context of the harm we can do to ourselves, this is 
not obviously true (eg, gluttony, pride, envy would seem to only have myself as the obvious victim). 
But, | think | get his point if we approach it from the legal/criminal aspect—possession is indeed 
9/10 of the law. There is almost always an other who is the victim in crimes. 


OneSheep: 


Hey, let's not keep out the ignorant from other nations!) 
Haha! Too funny. Ok, | concede the point. @ 


OneSheep: 


What | am hoping to address in this thread, though, is dealing with what is in the content of the 
subconscious. There is a means to becoming aware of the contents of our shadow, such that 
we can identify it and even come to reconcile with the specific aspects of our humanity we 
come to repress/resent/deny. 


| would love to explore this aspect more too—subconscious, dualistic thinking, etc. | think | may 
need to read other sections of this work to find him exploring this specific topic though. It doesn’t 
jump off the page at me here in Bk 2, ch 5. 


Magnanimity #49 August 23, 2019, 4:36pm 
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And if overcoming these inordinate preferences/attachments to lower goods is the goal, | 
wonder what might be his suggested method for achieving this ongoing preference for the 
higher and better things of God? 


| think, like most saints and the Gospel itself, the method is to commit oneself to discipline, a life 
in prayer relationship. What | am hoping to address in this thread, though, is dealing with what is in 
the content of the subconscious. There is a means to becoming aware of the contents of our 
shadow, such that we can identify it and even come to reconcile with the specific aspects of our 
humanity we come to repress/resent/deny. 


OneSheep #46 August 23, 2019, 2:33pm 


Wesrock: 


Complex definition of existence? There's nothing complicated in reconciling these two 
passages. 


| was talking about Augustine’s formulation. How would you reconcile the statements in an 
uncomplicated way? 


“All things that exist are good” 
“The Manicheans are bad” 


Wesrock: 


| don’t even think Augustine was without his faults 


| am not trying, in this thread, to point out his faults. We all have faults. What | am hoping is that 
we can look at Augustine's dealing with his shadow, much of which he had already addressed, 
which we can see in Book 2, Chapter 5. I’m starting with the premise that St. Augustine was a very 
spiritual, prayerful person, which is quite demonstrated in his Confessions. 


OneSheep #47 August 23, 2019, 2:43pm 


fhansen: 


And yet emotion can be valuable in our identifying and responding to negativity, to sin or 
injustice. 


What your statement demonstrates is that if you ever had repressed/resented/denied any of your 
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And yet I tend to think that moving away from or towards perfection has to do with something 
deeper than mere external acts. 


Abso-freakin-lutely, not too put it too mildly. You're definitely on to something here. 


fhansen: 


In Catholicism we can become? better or worse as our justice is increased or decreased; we 
can approach more nearly who or what we were created to be. 


Yes, | think it is a type of becoming, but not so much by striving as by “stepping away” and “letting 
go” of various attachments that keep us away from union with God. | think it does come by 
conscious effort but not so much by strict determination to be other than what one is—that would 
still be a “false self” scenario, an ongoing narrative that we keep running in our heads about who 
we are and how it isn’t who God meant us to be... But, | definitely think you're headed in the right 
direction with this line of thought. 


OneSheep #50 August 23, 2019, 5:16pm 


Magnanimity: 


Yes, | think it is a type of becoming 


What | hope to be addressing here is what that “becoming” is about. Specifically, there are 
windows, pathways, by which we can become more aware of what is going on in our 
subconscious. 


| think we can all agree, at least those participating so far, that growth is not a matter of 
“becoming good”. A newborn child is most certainly beautiful and innocent, but when the child 
does hurtful behavior, our conscience reacts with “bad!” and we experience some negative affect 
in the direction of the child. This negative affect comes from the conscience, from the shadow. It 
is a good thing, but it also is fruitful to become more aware of it and its contents. 


Magnanimity: 


It doesn’t jump off the page at me here in Bk 2, ch 5. 


Okay. On Bk2 ch5, | am starting with aspects of the shadow that people normally acquire that he, 
in his spiritual development, was able to reconcile with. The example | gave in the beginning was 
“the capacity to desire ‘power to command and rule over others’ which is, more simply put, the 
desire to dominate, to be in control.” 
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| don't think it is an exaggeration to say that most people during childhood (at least in the West) 
come to repress/resent their own desire to dominate and be in control. While society makes it 
fairly acceptable in the sports arena, even those in the sports arena who look a little too “excited” 
about winning, or gloating, hit the “triggers” of peoples’ shadows, and some disdain or resentment 
is expressed. l'm pretty sure that our POTUS hits plenty of triggers whenever he expresses words 
celebrating his domination of a certain situation. The existence of the term “control freak” is likely 
an expression of the content of people’s shadows. 


A person who represses/resents their own desire to dominate is likely condemning that part of 
himself. He may deny that it is part of his nature, and probably think it is a “bad part” of human 
nature, even though he might not use that terminology. The main indicator is not the words, but the 
emotion behind the words. 


From bk 2 ch 5, another common shadow aspect he appears to have integrated is desire for 
“worldly honor”. Do you see this as a very common part of people’s shadows? 


fhansen #51 August 23, 2019, 5:27pm 


OneSheep: 


Have you ever noticed that you, or others as they get older, become more accepting of people? 
This is part of what is going on, a subconscious reconciliation. 


| tend to think we either get better, or worse. B But if we haven't learned by an older age how to 
deal with the human shame that affects are acceptance of ourselves and others, and learned in 
any case that we aren't as holy as we once thought (and this is a problem regardless of whether 
we're believers or atheists), then we're probably not the sharpest knife IMO. Or, IOW, pride 
continues to have an especially tight hold on us -and that /s observed in the elderly sometimes. 


OneSheep #52 August 24, 2019, 1:04am 


fhansen: 


| tend to think we either get better, or worse. B 


While | can see cases of stagnation, I’ve never seen “worse”. People may become bitter because 
of conflict, but that is a circumstance that is an exception to the trend, in my observation. Hurts 
happen, and people react. There are grievances. These are not contrary to the general observation 
of people becoming more accepting as they age. I’m not saying that a person couldn't get “worse” 
in terms of acceptance, | am speaking in terms of people experiencing a “normal” growth curve, if 


such could be demonstrated. Maybe you know some especially grumpy people. œ 
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Well, it looks like we observe the same, then. Yes, there are definitely reasons, spiritual growth 
reasons. We all have “roadblocks” to acceptance of people, sometimes the roadblocks seem a bit 
bizarre, like “why do | have such a problem with that guy?” We are not aware because it is part of 
the subconscious, but we can bring forth these roadblocks by addressing what it is that we 
specifically repress/resent, the slivers that we see in the eyes of the other. 


The slivers that we see in the eyes of the other are projections of the repressed/resented aspects 
of ourselves, the contents of our shadows. 


So what do you think? Did Augustine cover all the common elements of “pride” (in terms of drive 
or motive) in that chapter, or did he miss something? | think he might have missed something, but 
maybe not; and I’m not suggesting that he tried to cover all the elements, even though that is, in 
effect, what he attempted. 


fhansen #55 August 24, 2019, 4:50am 


OneSheep: 


So what do you think? Did Augustine cover all the common elements of “pride” (in terms of 
drive or motive) in that chapter, or did he miss something? | think he might have missed 
something, but maybe not; and I’m not suggesting that he tried to cover all the elements, even 
though that is, in effect, what he attempted. 


It just seems that he identified various reasons people sin, in pursuit of some perceived good 
rather than in pursuit of evil. 


OneSheep #56 August 24, 2019, 7:13pm 


fhansen: 


It just seems that he identified various reasons people sin, in pursuit of some perceived good 
rather than in pursuit of evil. 


Yes, that is the emphasis in the second paragraph, though it also contains elements of the first, 
which is where the shadow aspects come into play. 


In" 


Looking at “pride”, which as i stated is a very common element in people's “shadow”, we can 
describe the demonstration of prideful emotion, thought, or action coming from at least these 
human appetites referred to by St. Augustine: 


1. human desire to dominate: “Power to command and rule over others” 
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fhansen: 


But if we haven't learned by an older age how to deal with the human shame that affects are 
acceptance of ourselves and others, and learned in any case that we aren't as holy as we once 
thought (and this is a problem regardless of whether we're believers or atheists), then we're 
probably not the sharpest knife IMO. 


You're referring to awareness, | think. If a person avoids prayer and reflection, they may be a very 
“sharp knife” but have avoided a very important path, right? 


fhansen: 


Or, IOW, pride continues to have an especially tight hold on us -and that /s observed in the 
elderly sometimes. 


Okay, “pride” is one of those words that can describe (but not necessarily so) something that is 
repressed or resented. Based on what we have gleaned so far from Book 2 ch 5, how would you 
describe how Augustine felt about what we may refer to as “pride”? Can you pick that out? Can you 
distinguish an aspect of pride that he does not address in that chapter? 


fhansen #53 August 24, 2019, 1:28am 


OneSheep: 


Maybe you know some especially grumpy people. @ 
Yes, | know some really nasty older people. But as a rule I believe your right; people tend to mellow. 


OneSheep: 


You're referring to awareness, | think. If a person avoids prayer and reflection, they may be a 
very “sharp knife” but have avoided a very important path, right? 


lm just saying there are reasons behind why people grow more accepting. 


OneSheep #54 August 24, 2019, 2:00am 


fhansen: 


lm just saying there are reasons behind why people grow more accepting. 
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What I see missing from Ch 5 is: 
3. human desire for autonomy (freedom) 


Do you see any other motives or appetites underlying “pride” that may not have been addressed In 
the Chapter? 


fhansen #57 August 24, 2019, 9:08pm 


OneSheep: 


Do you see any other motives or appetites underlying “pride” that may not have been 
addressed In the Chapter? 


Related to these might be a general desire, conscious or otherwise, to be supreme. 


Magnanimity #58 August 24, 2019, 7:40pm 


OneSheep: 


when the child does hurtful behavior, our conscience reacts with “bad!” and we experience 
some negative affect in the direction of the child. 


| suppose that, as parents, we behave this way toward our children, especially younger parents. 
But | don't observe the same judgmental attitudes among, say, grandparents toward their 
grandchildren, at least not nearly so often. But a grandparent would have the advantage of wisdom 
and may even be spiritually-mature enough to realize that a young child is capable of behaving to 
the highest level of her consciousness, however low that may in fact be. 


What is the point of me saying this? It’s to indicate that the wiser (more enlightened) among us 
have disengaged from knee-jerk, negative reactions, especially toward those at a low level of 
consciousness (e.g., children). They simply don't participate in that judgmental behavior. And that 
probably means something important. Moreover, not even all parents engage in knee-jerk, negative 
reactions towards children. | have known many parents who try to redirect their children rather 
than express harsh judgment. 


OneSheep: 


The example | gave in the beginning was 
“the capacity to desire ‘power to command and rule over others’ which is, more simply put, the 
desire to dominate, to be in control.” 
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It’s an ok point, as far as it goes. But, similarly to the point | make above, I’m not so sure this is a 
universally-experienced phenomenon. By which | mean, when one considers those medieval great 
temptations (power, pleasure, wealth and honor) it simply is not the case that all humans are 
tempted in these categories. What | mean to say is that a person might go her whole life and be 
mildly drawn (on rare occasion) to seek her own honor, for example. But, generally speaking, this is 
not a temptation to which she is susceptible. Perhaps she is more drawn to the temptation toward 
pleasure. | happen to think that power (control) is likely to be similarly displaced among 
populations. As in, a desire to control others will be pronounced in some and hardly ever felt by 
others. Within ourselves and within others that we know and observe, this seems to be the case. 


But, I'd like to give you the benefit of the doubt and assume that you are referring to this 
power/control phenomenon in the broadest sense possible—as in, an innate human desire to 
transform others to be more like ourselves (which could be a form of attempted control). To 
cajole, coerce, persuade the other—is this the sort of thing you have in mind within this category of 
power/control/dominance? A very wide sense of attempted power/control? If so, then yes, that 
seems to be more universal. But concepts like repression, resentment and control freak would 
seem to apply only to a more particularized human propensity to be controlling over others. And, 
as | say, I’m not ready to grant that this specific temptation is very widespread at all. The 4 great 
temptations, like the 7 deadly sins, seem to be more unevenly distributed among humanity, than 
universally-experienced on a regular basis by all. 


OneSheep #59 August 25, 2019, 12:48am 


fhansen: 


Related to these might be a general desire, conscious or otherwise, to be supreme. 


lm wondering how one might distinguish that from desire to “power to command and rule over 
others”. Can you give examples? 


fhansen #60 August 25, 2019, 1:00am 


Like | said, probably related. But the idea of being supreme, of being like God, is less specific. And 
might be said to be the basis of pride 


OneSheep #61 August 25, 2019, 4:05pm 


Magnanimity: 
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OneSheep #62 August 26, 2019, 1:50pm 


fhansen: 


Like | said, probably related. But the idea of being supreme, of being like God, is less specific. 
And might be said to be the basis of pride 


I'm thinking of the appeal in super-hero comics for the hero to have extraordinary powers, to be all- 
knowing, all-powerful. While these heroes may have these attributes, they are not necessarily 
loving or forgiving of enemies, even after “justice is served”. This omnibenevolent image of God 
we can know from within, and can be found in Augustine's writings. 


But going back to the “idea of being supreme”, are you thinking that a person desiring to be i.e. 
“king of the world”, to have that kind of power and status, is not a manifestation of natural human 
desire for “power to command and rule over others” and “honor” stated by Augustine? 


OneSheep #63 August 26, 2019, 2:23pm 


Magnanimity: 


It’s an ok point, as far as it goes. But, similarly to the point | make above, I’m not so sure this is 
a universally-experienced phenomenon... 


Well, you did give me a lot to address there, but going back to Augustine, | think he was describing 
“power to command and rule over others” and “worldly honor” as appetites, and appetites, being 
part of our nature, as part of our (programmed) existence. 


When you are referring to “attempt, transform, cajole, coerce, persuade, be controlling” these are 
words that refer to specific actions, which are manifestations of choices, and choices are 
influenced by a number of factors, correct? Would you say that a person’s choices and actions are 
the means of characterizing a person's existence? If so, it is my observation that such is our 
natural way of looking at people, it is the way our minds of conscience see people: “he does bad, 
he is bad” (or partly bad). A negative affect is triggered in the mind. 


So while a person might, because of normal conscience, point to a misbehaving figure like Catiline 
and say “evil person”, Augustine gives us the means to see Catiline as someone who has the same 
motives as you and I, not to be distinguished with such negative affect. Augustine gives us the 
means to understand Catiline’s choices in the context of “goodness”, though of “lower” goodness. 


What | am seeing in this is Augustine has integrated his own desire for “worldly honor” and “power 
to command and rule over others” which in modern times some call “desire to be in control”, or 
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| suppose that, as parents, we behave this way toward our children, especially younger parents. 
But | don't observe the same judgmental attitudes among, say, grandparents toward their 
grandchildren, at least not nearly so often. But a grandparent would have the advantage of 
wisdom and may even be spiritually-mature enough to realize that a young child is capable of 
behaving to the highest level of her consciousness, however low that may in fact be. 


Yes, that, and grandparents don't generally have to be with the child for as much time. There is 
also the added phenomenon, which can be observed, that people generally become more 
accepting when they grow older. | think that this happens because people come to reconcile more 
within, with their own nature, as they grow older. It is “shadow work” happening subconsciously. 


Magnanimity: 


They simply don't participate in that judgmental behavior. And that probably means something 
important. Moreover, not even all parents engage in knee-jerk, negative reactions towards 
children. 


The impetus, the starting point, of all judgmental behavior is the conscience itself, correct? People 
have a variety of personal differences, but all people of normal conscience have judgmental 
triggers within. People of normal conscience also form internal rules such that overreactions are 
also unconscionable, it is the conscience formed in such a way that it is self-regulating. 


The older people are, the more that they have consciously or unconsciously transcended their own 
conscience. As one gradually knows and takes ownership of their triggers and sees their workings 
(identification) and reconciles with the aspects of their shadow (integration), their triggers will still 
be there but the response may be more mellow. Whatever is not integrated, though, will probably 
be unchanged. What does happen, with such spiritual growth, is a more accepting view of people. 


Magnanimity: 


| have known many parents who try to redirect their children rather than express harsh 
judgment. 


The !Kung Bushmen of South Africa also have very gentle ways of discipline. They still have their 
internal reactions that communicate non-acceptance to children who misbehave, but they do so 
very gently. Their society, if it still exists today, is very civilized, arguably the most civilized on the 
planet. They have very tight expectations of parenting and behavior. It is a very understandable 
manifestation of a people whose group survival is extremely dependent on interpersonal harmony. 


Magnanimity: 


It’s an ok point, as far as it goes... 


| wrote a response to those last two paragraphs, and it was almost 9K characters, whew! I'll 
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n u 


“desire to dominate”, “desire for status”, etc. He (and | ) are referring to a very general, innate set of 
desires. Am | making sense? 


Do you see also, that the word “temptations” may or may not have an underlying negative 
emotional affect? 


fhansen #64 August 26, 2019, 3:00pm 


When | say that a person might want to be like God, I’m thinking of wanting to see oneself as the 
“greatest conceivable being”, whatever that means but with nothing higher or above themselves 
IOW. It’s the essence of ego in the worse sense of the word: narcissism, etc that can justify any 
and all behavior. And it’s not necessarily a conscious endeavor at all. 


Either way, the pride I’m thinking of is what Aquinas called “inordinate self-love” which , yes, is the 
abuse of a good and healthy human quality. The desire for power or authority is not at all a bad 
one, until it becomes an idol for us. Otherwise such powers are necessities in this world. 


Magnanimity #65 August 26, 2019, 9:07pm 


Hey @OneSheep , | plan to just go with you down this road as deeply as you'd like to go down it. | 
haven't quite yet connected to this subject matter in a serious way, but perhaps that’s just bc | 
haven't yet gotten just how Augustine connects with what you're after in this thread. But let’s see... 


OneSheep: 


| think that this happens because people come to reconcile more within, with their own nature, 
as they grow older. It is “shadow work” happening subconsciously. 


Yes, | think that’s right. 


OneSheep: 


The impetus, the starting point, of all judgmental behavior is the conscience itself, correct? 


Yes, and | would likely state it even stronger. The conscience reigns supreme in all judgments, 
period. As Newman said, “I shall drink to the Pope, if you please, still, to conscience first, and to 
the Pope afterwards.” And, “Conscience is the aboriginal Vicar of Christ.” There is perhaps nothing 
within us more basic for making judgments than conscience. 


OneSheep: 


Tha alder nannla ara tha mnra that thaw hava eaneriniiely ar iineaneciatielvy tranecandad thair 
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Ooh, | like very much the way you have phrased this! “transcended their own conscience...” - that 
phrase is elegant and full of deep truth, it seems to me. Would you Say that, in some way, this is 
the goal of the spiritual life, or of life, generally? 


fhansen #66 August 27, 2019, 2:14pm 


Magnanimity: 


Ooh, | like very much the way you have phrased this! “transcended their own conscience...” - 
that phrase is elegant and full of deep truth, it seems to me. Would you say that, in some way, 
this is the goal of the spiritual life, or of life, generally? 


But if the conscience is the seat of the natural law then could it not be said instead that the 
problem is in people transcending-or overriding-their own conscience? Or is conscience solely the 
seat of judgmentalism? 


Magnanimity #67 August 27, 2019, 2:06pm 


OneSheep: 


The !Kung Bushmen of South Africa also have very gentle ways of discipline. They still have 
their internal reactions that communicate non-acceptance...but they do so very gently. 


That’s a nice example. | was not aware of this people-group and their parenting. | don’t so much 
mind judgment if it’s intermingled with deep understanding. The “judgment” of a parent toward the 
behavior of a child is, in the broadest sense, the reiteration to the child of what is the boundary of 
human nature. As in, the nature of a human is to do ‘X’ When a child behaves contrary to its own 
nature, the behavior is to be “judged” accordingly. 


Where a parent can get out of line is in faulting the child and expressing disbelief (or even horror) 
at the child’s behavior. This is an attempt to guilt the child into behaving in a different manner, 
right? 


OneSheep: 


| think he was describing “power to command and rule over others” and “worldly honor” as 
appetites, and appetites, being part of our nature, as part of our (programmed) existence. 


As | said above, if this is conceived in a very broad way, then yes, | can grant that these would be 
rnivaran Ihe AwaAaAr inanan himan n hLanamana auar tinn nmnuinr nan A danirinn hanar 
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But if the conscience is the seat of the natural law then could it not be said instead that the 
problem is in people transcending-or overriding-their own conscience? 


Overriding, | would grant you. That’s another way of saying co-opting, right? Self-determination 
borne out of the experiences of one’s own small self? But transcending, | don't think so. If the 
source (and end) of the natural law is God, as | think it is, then any transcendence of an individual 
conscience would only eventuate in a merging with the Source through a christological self- 
emptying (Phil 2:4-8). This kenosis results in a whittling away of the small self and its 
particularized story. Anyone who accomplished this | think could be said to have transcended their 
own individual conscience. But maybe there is a better way of putting it. 


Michael_Anthony #69 August 27, 2019, 2:46pm 


We see in the bible that those things considered “evil” are in fact, good inherently, but used in a 
manner incompatible with their nature, so Satan, was inherently good (an angelic being) but fell, 
separating himself completely from the Divine, and so is evil, in that there is an absence of good 
(the Divine) in him. Evil only exists as an absence, hence we refer to it as “light” and “darkness” for 
and “darkness can never overcome the light” because the moment light is present it banishes the 
darkness, and darkness is simply the absence of light. As such, evil is something good, which is 
used in a manner that is devoid of goodness. 


OneSheep #70 August 27, 2019, 11:44pm 


fhansen: 


When | say that a person might want to be like God, I’m thinking of wanting to see oneself as 
the “greatest conceivable being”, whatever that means but with nothing higher or above 
themselves IOW. It’s the essence of ego in the worse sense of the word: narcissism 


If a person is wanting to see himself as “the greatest conceivable being”, it sure sounds like an 
absolute of “power to command and rule over others”. | don’t see Augustine making a distinction, 
given his use of the terms, but perhaps he is more explicit elsewhere. Like | mentioned, absolute 
power is certainly alluring to people, as seen in the popularity of superheroes with supernatural 
powers. 


That said, if say a fellow named John has a gut-level negative reaction to Jim's saying that he 
“wants absolute power”, this might be an indication that the specific want of such “absolute 
power” is a trigger based on the “shadow” in John’s conscience. He, from his life experience or 
what he has been taught, finds “wanting to be all-powerful” unconscionable. 


Dannad an Daal A OW €F Ll think that if Anmntina had nravuinarnnh: AAA that trinnar in hia aum 
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OneSheep: 


Would you Say that a person's choices and actions are the means of characterizing a person's 
existence ? 


Sure, and | would have to add the Aristotelian caveat of repetition, which forms habits that 
eventuate in a person's character. So, | agree with what you Say is our natural way of seeing other's 
—judging their behavior is in part a judging of the person herself. 


OneSheep: 


Augustine gives us the means to understand Catiline’s choices in the context of “goodness”, 
though of “lower” goodness. 


Ok, | see where you're going. This line of thought was readily absorbed into the Thomistic thought- 
process (where being is convertible with good). It’s just that there is a further consideration of the 
graduation of being/goods. (Some are ‘higher’ than others.) 


OneSheep: 


which in modern times some call “desire to be in control”, or “desire to dominate”, “desire for 
status”, etc. He (and I) are referring to a very general, innate set of desires. Am I making 
sense? 


You are. The language you're using isn't necessarily universal, | would say. A desire to 
exert/express one's own powerful nature is universal. But “dominate” is too particularized, I think. 
Desire for one’s own intrinsic dignity and accomplishments to be recognized as goods in 
themselves is universal, but expressed as desire for “status” is, again, too particularized, | would 
say. I've just known too many folks who truly feel not inclination toward domination or status. 


OneSheep: 


Do you see also, that the word “temptations” may or may not have an underlying negative 
emotional affect? 


Yes. On my own understanding, “temptation” would be an immoderate tug toward things which are 
various goods (lower goods, as Augustine is arguing). 


Magnanimity #68 August 27, 2019, 2:18pm 


fhansen: 
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condemn (call evil) those who sought ultimate power; his triggers were elsewhere. He seemed to 
understand and accept Catiline, and even murderers, though he obviously did not approve of their 
behaviors. 


fhansen: 


Either way, the pride I’m thinking of is what Aquinas called “inordinate self-love” which , yes, is 
the abuse of a good and healthy human quality. The desire for power or authority is not at alla 
bad one, until it becomes an idol for us. Otherwise such powers are necessities in this world. 


Yes, that is a great word, “inordinate”. What is out of order is often the person's grasp of reality, 
especially an inner reality. For example, a person wanting to be God is completely inordinate in 
their thinking. First of all, both the person and God have some kind of identity, but the person’s 
identity is completely dependent on God, and not the other way around. So while wanting to be 
God can be seen as a normal, understandable manifestation of desire for power/dominance, it is 
most certainly a position of lack of awareness. 


Idolatry, having to do with worship, would fall along the same lines as wanting to be God. When we 
say “the Kingdom, the power, and the glory are yours”, we are stating a truth that dissolves the 
misguidance (and illusion) of self-worship. 


One thing to keep in mind is that many people nowadays use the word “narcissism” in such a way 
that it communicates a negative emotional affect (in effect, "he is narcissistic, so he is of negative 
value, deserving wrath, etc.) Like all words with negative affect, they are probably coming from the 
speaker's shadow. (note: even if the speaker is a psychological professional ©) 


OneSheep #71 August 28, 2019, 12:07am 


Magnanimity: 


There is perhaps nothing within us more basic for making judgments than conscience. 


It seems like the functional purpose of the conscience is not only to guide our own behaviors, but 
because we feel compelled to punish wrongdoing, it is meant to help guide the behaviors of those 
around us. It appears to be a crucial element of our capacity to live and cooperate in society. 


Magnanimity: 


Ooh, | like very much the way you have phrased this! “transcended their own conscience...” - 
that phrase is elegant and full of deep truth, it seems to me. Would you say that, in some way, 
this is the goal of the spiritual life, or of life, generally? 


For an adult with an adequately functioning conscience, IMO, yes it can be a “goal” in some way. 
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experience of wholeness, for sure. The conscience itself, while beautiful, can be observed to 
essentially set up a dualism within, and transcendence erases the dualism, as can be seen in 
Augustine's spirituality (with a few minor exceptions). 


For a child, it would be great error, IMO, to work on transcending the conscience; because it is 
really important for the conscience to freely form, that the triggers get “put into place” so to speak. 
Since even conscience formation is a life-long process, it stands to reason that conscience 
transcendence is also life-long, as we continue to resent new things, form rules, and create new 
bases for gut-level reactions we can subsequently come to revisit and transcend, recreating a 
state of holiness, but with triggers intact. 


| see it all as part of a “creation” of individuals, and it is God still creating us (with some of our own 
participation). It’s a doing, and a bit of undoing, within. Hmm. That sounds a little spacey, but 
hopefully it is somewhat meaningful. 


fhansen #72 August 28, 2019, 5:56am 


OneSheep: 


He, from his life experience or what he has been taught, finds “wanting to be all-powerful” 
unconscionable. 


He may have found it to be harmful, conflicting with love to put it another way. 


fhansen #73 August 28, 2019, 6:02am 


OneSheep: 


So while wanting to be God can be seen as a normal, understandable manifestation of desire 
for power/dominance, it is most certainly a position of lack of awareness. 


IDK. Lack of wisdom/foolishness are certainly involved. A failure to acknowledge ones limitations. 


Magnanimity #74 August 28, 2019, 7:08pm 


OneSheep: 


not only to guide our own behaviors, but because we feel compelled to punish wrongdoing, it is 


meant to help guide the behaviors of those around us. 
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part of himself. Since he is repressing it, he is more likely to deny that such a desire or idea is 
there. 


fhansen: 


IDK. Lack of wisdom/foolishness are certainly involved. A failure to acknowledge ones 
limitations. 


Yes, not knowing our limitations is inordinate, and lack of wisdom also. Now, if a person uses the 
word “inordinate” with a condemning tone of voice, then it is likely part of their shadow. He 
condemns his own lack of knowledge or wisdom, and may call it “foolishness”, with a negative 
emotional affect. 


Do you see what I’m hoping to read for in Confessions? Here he speaks with negative affect, and 
here he speaks with acceptance. That’s what we're looking for. 


OneSheep #76 August 28, 2019, 7:51pm 


Michael_Anthony: 


As such, evil is something good, which is used in a manner that is devoid of goodness. 


For this thread, | am focusing specifically on the shadow, the “dark part of the shadow” in which 
we tend to look at things we resent/repress with a negative emotional affect. If the negative 
emotional affect is there, and we say “good”, then we are using the word “good” in a way that is 
different than the way people usually use the word. 


It’s like, "Okay, so that thing you are calling evil is actually good, in your usage. How do you feel 
about this thing you are calling evil? Do you accept it, or do you resent it? " This is where we get to 
using the same vocabulary, or at least come to an agreement concerning different usage. 


OneSheep #77 August 28, 2019, 8:03pm 


Magnanimity: 


Yes, for sure—a dualism both within and without (outside of oneself). As in, it helps to foster 
‘me vs you’ (or ‘us vs them’) consciousness. 


I am thinking of a different dualism, a good v. evil dualism, which we see (perceive) within and 
without, yes. For us v. them dualism, that is more having to do with tribal instinct, I think. It’s been 


studied a lot. Did | send vou the infant studv? 
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Agreed, the conscience guides our acceptance of various beliefs, helps guide behavior, both 
personal and social—the whole kit and caboodle. 


OneSheep: 


The conscience itself, while beautiful, can be observed to essentially set up a dualism within, 


Yes, for sure—a dualism both within and without (outside of oneself). As in, it helps to foster ‘me 
vs you’ (or ‘us vs them’) consciousness. 


OneSheep: 


Since even conscience formation is a life-long process, it stands to reason that conscience 
transcendence is also life-long, 


| honestly have not reflected much on whether conscience formation is a lifelong process. But on 
some level, | suppose this must be true, if | am right when | suggest that the conscience is critical 
even in forming new beliefs (or rejecting beliefs which seem to us at the time to be false). But this 
is something of an unsettling notion—the inability to “let go” of conscience itself. Hmm, not sure 
how | feel about that one. I’m glad you raised the poi though. 


OneSheep: 


| see it all as part of a “creation” of individuals, and it is God still creating us (with some of our 
own participation). It’s a doing, and a bit of undoing, within. Hmm. That sounds a little spacey, 
but hopefully it is somewhat meaningful 


It’s ok, | would likely be accused of being “spacey” myself on these issues. | tend to think that if we 
are following the words and example of Christ (the doing) that in that process, one is inevitably led 
down a path that leads to one’s own undoing—the letting go of the small particular story of “me” 
and hopefully an eventual union with Being (God). 


OneSheep #75 August 28, 2019, 7:45pm 


fhansen: 


He may have found it to be harmful, conflicting with love to put it another way. 


Yes, exactly. The person finds that “wanting to be all-powerful” is harmful, shameful, unacceptable, 
and represses the desire to be ‘all powerful’, it becomes part of his shadow. His conscience 
develops in such a way that he sees the desire to be a “bad part” of himself and humanity. Note: 
this happens subconsciously, for the most part. The person likely does not identify this desire as 
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Magnanimity: 


But this is something of an unsettling notion—the inability to “let go” of conscience itself 


It’s not a “letting go” of the conscience, really. Transcendence of the conscience is more of seeing 
it all and how it works, such that it can be seen as something that serves our being, rather than 
seeing it as God himself, or as the “Self” itself. A person cannot, in one swoop, transcend their 
conscience. It is a process, one part of the shadow at a time. Much of what is in our shadow are 
human instincts; we come to resent/repress some of our instincts. 


The conscience is always there and working, transcended or not. 


Magnanimity #78 August 28, 2019, 8:44pm 


OneSheep: 


| am thinking of a different dualism, a good v. evil dualism, which we see (perceive) within and 
without, yes. For us v. them dualism, that is more having to do with tribal instinct, | think. It’s 
been studied a lot. Did | send you the infant study? 


| don't recall, could you resend it? | appreciate the distinction you are trying to draw, one of these is 
a broader category for sure. But I’m not sure that you could have one type of dualism without the 
other. What | mean is this. Embedded in any kind of tribalism would be notions of good versus evil. 
This plays itself out on a global scale all the time. It is the very reason behind governmental 
propaganda. One government will paint the other as evil or in someway much less good than the 
government doing the propagandizing. Good versus evil dualism can lead to tribalism. Or, if one 
finds oneself within a certain tribe merely by incidental circumstances, the decision to stay within 
the tribe or to separate from it will often have good versus evil dualistic thinking undergirding 
those decisions. And the primary problem, in my mind, is that rather than good vs evil dualism 
being unitive, it is necessarily sectarian and divisive. And | don't see how sectarianism and 
divisiveness could ever be our end game. 


OneSheep: 


A person cannot, in one swoop, transcend their conscience. It is a process 


| wholeheartedly agree. 


OneSheep: 


Transcendence of the conscience is more of seeing it all and how it works 
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By “seeing it all,” | understand you to mean that a person can see, generally speaking, the big 
picture and those things which are most important. Is that what you're after in that sentence? 
Grasping for an all-encompassing totality of understanding is not something particularly 
advocated by our Tradition. Sounds more like the Platonic approach. 


OneSheep: 


such that it can be seen as something that serves our being, rather than seeing it as God 
himself, or as the “Self” itself. 


Since the conscience is placed there by God, it doesn't seem to have the ability to lose a divine 
stamp of origin, as it were. And it certainly has low-level utility (e.g., assisting in survival, 
discerning truth and goodness and even helping with social ethics). 


Whether its functionality extends to higher level spirituality is not obvious to me. Being maximally 
attentive to one’s own conscience would seem to keep a person stuck in dualistic thinking and 
living. 


OneSheep #79 August 29, 2019, 1:38pm 


Magnanimity: 


| don't recall, could you resend it? 


Magnanimity: 


But I’m not sure that you could have one type of dualism without the other. 


Perhaps they are tied in practice, but | don’t know if they are necessarily tied. A person may 
distrust an outgroup without necessarily thinking that they are bad in some way. | think the babies 
are operating in a trust/distrust mode, not something coming from the conscience. 


Magnanimity: 


One government will paint the other as evil or in someway... 


This is an appeal to people's natural desire to punish wrongdoing. It motivates people to spend 
resources and lives to go to war for the sake of “justice”. 


| wholeheartedly agree with you on your other observations. Does the baby study give some light 
to the roots of tribalism? 
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Magnanimity: 


Being maximally attentive to one’s own conscience would seem to keep a person stuck in 
dualistic thinking and living. 


Perhaps, but being “attentive” is not the same as observing it, which | hope to do in this thread. 


In book 2, ch 5,an you see any other common elements of the dark side of the shadow 
(manifested in what/who is condemned) that Augustine managed to integrate? 


Magnanimity #81 August 29, 2019, 5:57pm 


OneSheep: 


A person may distrust an outgroup without necessarily thinking that they are bad in some way. 


Do you mean like in a case of ignorance of the other group? As in, the person just doesn’t know 
anything about this other group and so doesn't know whether they can be trusted? That's about 
the only scenario | can imagine. 


OneSheep: 


| think the babies are operating in a trust/distrust mode, not something coming from the 
conscience 


Thanks for sending the video—|I think this topic may have come up between us before, in a 
different context. | recall me sharing the Jonathan Haidt tedtalk with you (where he argues against 
the “blank slate” theory of humans and morality). And | agree with your trust/distrust assessment 
of the babies. Beginning with the “mother,” babies engage in a relationship of trust almost from 
infancy. And this trust grows and grows as they grow. But | think this is bedrock conscience 
formation. The mother being trustworthy is the way human relationships are supposed to 
function. low it’s a good. And in short order is understood (by the child) as the proper function of 
the mother-child dynamic. 


OneSheep: 
This is an appeal to people's natural desire to punish wrongdoing. It motivates people to spend 
resources and lives to go to war for the sake of “justice”. 


That, and it serves as a way to entrench you within your “side” or group or tribe. 


OneSheep: 
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OneSheep #80 August 29, 2019, 1:38pm 


Magnanimity: 


By “seeing it all,” | understand you to mean that a person can see, generally speaking, the big 
picture and those things which are most important. 


In all humility, my own inner journey has been so mind-blowing that | cannot honestly say | have 
the “big picture”. | think | can see how the conscience works, to some degree, and | see the 
illusions that it presents. If | were to say | have the “big picture”, | may close my mind to some 
aspect of creation that | would have never fathomed. 


Magnanimity: 


Grasping for an all-encompassing totality of understanding is not something particularly 
advocated by our Tradition. 


Well, we are given the gift of understanding, and self-reflective prayer, self-awareness, is indeed 
part of our tradition, and is demonstrated by Augustine. That said, we do inherently desire to be 
omniscient, do we not? To know everything has its appeal. To actually think one knows everything, 
though, that is for teenagers. @ 


Magnanimity: 


Since the conscience is placed there by God, it doesn't seem to have the ability to lose a divine 
stamp of origin, as it were. 


| agree, to a point. | think that the ability for conscience-formation is there, and since we have a set 
of appetites and capacities given us, the conscience is sure to be formed in a certain way (i.e. 
since we naturally identify with our possessions and they give us a sense of power, we feel hurt 
when they are taken, and the conscience forms accordingly). However, some people's consciences 
form in very unusual ways. Have you ever found someone detestable but do not really understand 
why you have a negative feeling about them? | have. It had to do with repressing effeminate 
mannerisms. | had formed a conscience such that effeminate mannerisms were unconscionable, 
so | had a negative affect about a guy. 


Magnanimity: 


And it certainly has low-level utility (e.g., assisting in survival, discerning truth and goodness 
and even helping with social ethics). 


Low level? Hmmm. B Sure has a lot to do with our image of God, though. | think that since the 
conscience is the first “voice within” that the human default is to first equate the conscience with 
God. This can be seen in Genesis 3 and many places in the Bible. 
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That said, we do inherently desire to be omniscient, do we not? To know everything has its 
appeal. To actually think one knows everything, though, that is for teenagers. @ 


Haha, very well said. We do have this innate tug towards more, I'll grant you that. As in, we don't 
seem to ever be satisfied, no matter how much we learn. The point | was making by describing it 
as Platonic was suggesting the idea that knowledge is the thing that'll save us is reminiscent of 
Plato. Or, phrased differently, “to know the good is to do the good." Who was it that once said that 
Christianity has been much more influenced by Plato than by Jesus? That is a sobering criticism 
bc it often seems all too true. And | certainly count myself as falling under that criticism too!! 


Magnanimity #82 August 29, 2019, 6:27pm 


OneSheep: 


However, some people's consciences form in very unusual ways. Have you ever found 
someone detestable but do not really understand why you have a negative feeling about them? 
| have. It had to do with repressing effeminate mannerisms. | had formed a conscience such 
that effeminate mannerisms were unconscionable, so | had a negative affect about a guy. 


| definitely have. But, | often wonder if | knew the full context of their lives, | would be more 
understanding and my negative feelings would recede. Isn't that normally how it goes? Also, 
humanity is much more integrated that we normally give it credit for. Often, westerners tend to 
think of every man as an island, rather than admitting of finding oneself in “the other” and the “the 
other” seeing herself in you. So, in the very initial stages our consciences do get formed by 
whoever is in that “mothering” role, and we don’t always know just how much goodness (or lack 
thereof) is exhibited by someone's “mother.” 


OneSheep: 


Low level? Hmmm. 
Alright, how about if | say low and mid-level utility, is that better? @ 


OneSheep: 


Sure has a lot to do with our image of God, though. | think that since the conscience is the first 
“voice within” that the human default is to first equate the conscience with God. 


For sure, this goes along with my quotes from J.H. Newman above-the conscience is the 
“primordial vicar of Christ.” So, I'd never want to downplay the conscience or disregard it. But, | 
can't help but note its role in sectarianism and dualistic thinking and behavior. I’m unsettled by 


that fant 
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Or, maybe I’m just very confused! eas) 


OneSheep #83 August 30, 2019, 2:56pm 


Magnanimity: 


Do you mean like in a case of ignorance of the other group? As in, the person just doesn't know 
anything about this other group and so doesn't know whether they can be trusted? That's 
about the only scenario | can imagine. 


| was thinking in the sense that we can see human nature in the infant study. If an employer, for 
example, is a Donald Trump fan, and he has a choice between hiring a DT fan and one who 
completely dislikes DT, he is likely to choose the DT fan because of the trust factor. He may not 
think of the other applicant as bad in any way, but he trusts the person with similar likes and 
affiliations (note: this may be totally subconscious). There is an us v. them dynamic, but not 
necessarily involving an negative emotional affect. This is very subtle, though, and | am happy to 
include distrust in “negative emotional affect”. And there are certainly important dualism(s) 
involved either way, so your framing makes sense. 


Magnanimity: 


| definitely have. But, | often wonder if | knew the full context of their lives, | would be more 
understanding and my negative feelings would recede. Isn't that normally how it goes? 


For me, this is definitely the case. But it is also very important for me to dig up my own shadow 
and look at it, find its source, understand its formation. In doing this, | can be free of the gut-level 
reaction after it happens. In my experience, the gut-level reactions (from the conscience) happen 
faster than my ability to process and reflect, so any “transcendence’ is still a second-response 
activity. 


OneSheep #84 August 30, 2019, 3:00pm 


Magnanimity: 


For sure, this goes along with my quotes from J.H. Newman above-the conscience is the 
“primordial vicar of Christ.” So, l’d never want to downplay the conscience or disregard it. 


In a way, both Jesus and Augustine challenge the normal workings of the conscience. In the story 
of the workers in the vineyard, Jesus has the master doing something unconscionable. When He 
challenges people not to stone the adulterer, this is also against the common conscience, “what is 
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OneSheep: 


People who did not want to forgive Catiline probably found Augustine’s words detestable 
(unconscionable). Society represses being “soft on crime”; understanding is, in part, a behavior 
that counteracts desire to punish. (Luke 23:34) 


| think pride again, self-righteousness, under girds such detestation. We want, as a presupposition, 
to be right, to be better, to be separate from “them”. 


Magnanimity #88 August 30, 2019, 6:27pm 


fhansen: 


What about faith in God? Could the concept of created vs Creator be considered by some to be 
dualistic in thought, with God superior and the created inferior? 


It's a great question. For my money, there has never been a higher (and more precise) theory of 
God and creation than what was put forward by St Thomas Aquinas. If you know your Thomism, 
then you're aware that a ramification of his cosmological “ways” of knowing that God exists 
entails a rather shocking conclusion—that God is ever creating all contingent beings that exist. 
The universe is like the music that the Musician is playing. If He stops playing, the music isn't 
“anywhere” and doesn't exist. It’s just gone. (The watchmaker-watch analogy is plain deism.) So, 
God is always at every moment causing the universe and all its constituents to exist. Though we 
can know this in our heads, it takes a while (and probably a deep prayer/meditative life) to fully 
acknowledge it in our hearts. It is frightening to think that | am much more like music than a 
watch! 


So if the created is constantly upheld by God's causative act, and the more accepting | become of 
this over time, it would seem to follow that the more | can rest in this. | am not God. And yet, | 
(along with everything else) have no independent existence. | only am bc he continuously wills me 
to be. 


So He must increase, and | must decrease. 

He who wants to be first must be last. 

Let this mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus who, though being in the form of God did 
not count equality with God a thing to be grasped (clinged to). But he emptied himself (kenosis) 
taking the form of a servant, being born in the likeness of men. And being found in human form he 
humbled himself and became obedient unto death, even death on a cross. (Phil 2:5-8) 


| think the path to non-duality, non-sectarianism, non-divisiveness lies in this kenosis that we see in 
our Lord whose path we are to follow. 
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heard it said to love your friends and hate your enemy” he is speaking, in part, about normal 
conscience. To "love the enemy (i.e. Romans) was most certainly unconscionable! 


Augustine shares with us understanding of human nature in such a way that even Catiline can be 
seen as “one of us” or “human” though Catiline had been heavily condemned by society for 
unconscionable behaviors. Augustine shows how even murderers seek what we all seek, some 
kind of “good”. This is a very prayerful position; the conscience itself has a way of resisting 
understanding of those who do wrong, but Augustine's own self-reflective prayer is obvious, he 
transcends that part of his conscience, he resists “don't seek to understand!” impulse coming 
from the conscience. 


Let me expand on that. Let's say a person brings forth the example of a mass murderer. He states 
that there is something to understand about the person. Do you know what kind of reaction 
occurs? “I don’t care what there is to ‘understand’, he did evil, and he needs to be punished!” The 
condemnation is so strong that understanding is resisted, the condemnation in the mind 
(conscience) is being protected from anything that might soften the stance. Augustine brings up 
the figure of Catiline, a person heavily condemned by a large portion of Roman society. He says 
things that may soften desire to punish; he says things that may replace that conscience gut-level 
reactions with understanding and forgiveness. People who did not want to forgive Catiline 
probably found Augustine’s words detestable (unconscionable). Society represses being “soft on 
crime”; understanding is, in part, a behavior that counteracts desire to punish. (Luke 23:34) 


Did you see that last question in my post? | don't want to be pushy, but there is more there to talk 
about in the chapter. 


pulchraesamicamea #85 August 30, 2019, 2:59pm 


| have this book and I’m seriously going to start reading this. Thank you for letting us know!! 


fhansen #86 August 30, 2019, 3:07pm 


Magnanimity: 


Whether its functionality extends to higher level spirituality is not obvious to me. Being 
maximally attentive to one’s own conscience would seem to keep a person stuck in dualistic 
thinking and living. 


What about faith in God? Could the concept of created vs Creator be considered by some to be 
dualistic in thought, with God superior and the created inferior? 
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OneSheep #89 August 30, 2019, 6:42pm 


fhansen: 


| think pride again, self-righteousness, under girds such detestation. 


So when you Say “self-righteousness” is that being stated with a negative affect, or a positive one, 
or neither? For example, are you saying: 


A. “they were speaking from their conscience, and are defending what they see as right” (with no 
negative affect or tone) or is it 

B. “they have a malformed conscience (“malformed” used with negative emotional affect) and are 
resisting what is truly right, as guided by a conscience more in tune with truth”? or is it 

C. Something else undergirding the detestation? 


fhansen: 


We want, as a presupposition, to be right, to be better, to be separate from “them”. 


Yes, especially if the “them” is doing something unconscionable. It is a very natural reaction, 
methinks. 


And yes, | agree, we all think that our conscience is just fine, right? We want to be right. And then, 
being “better” brings us back to what we discussed earlier about what ordinarily falls under “pride”, 
right? We want to dominate, to be most powerful, to have the highest status, etc. Granted, it is 
enslaving (and fruitless!) to tirelessly go after such things, obsessed like Gollum with “the pretty”, 
but people learn that such enslavement is counterproductive, it goes against desire for autonomy 
(freedom). 


OneSheep #90 August 30, 2019, 6:59pm 


fhansen: 


What about faith in God? Could the concept of created vs Creator be considered by some to be 
dualistic in thought, with God superior and the created inferior? 


There are an infinite number of ways to use the term “dualism”, but | was hoping for this thread to 
stay with the Manichean/Zoroastrian use of the term. 


And then, if we look at creation we can see God within, so the observed distinction of “inferior” and 
“superior” sort of loses its edge. It’s all beautiful. 


1 Like 
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Magnanimity #91 August 30, 2019, 11:50pm 


OneSheep: 


Did you see that last question in my post? | don’t want to be pushy, but there is more there to 
talk about in the chapter. 


This is your thread. And | genuinely want to follow wherever you think we should go. To me, you 
have addressed all the normal categories of sin brought up by St Augustine in this chapter. 


But | still perceive that he addresses this: 


“The life which we live here has also its peculiar attractiveness, through a certain measure of 
comeliness of its own, and harmony with all things here below. The friendships of men also are 
endeared by a sweet bond, in the oneness of many souls.” 


The friendships of men, and the oneness of many souls—these are things that we seem to need, at 
our deepest core. You could say that we crave these things. In friendship, as St Augustine 
perceives, a very interesting thing forms—a bond, a unitive bond. It’s a thing that nearly enjoys a 
life of its own, perhaps mirroring (in a crude way) the Holy Spirit, which many have interpreted as a 
truly alive Person whose existence is undergirded by the love between the Father and the Son. 


| can speak from experience that in all the deepest friendships I’ve ever had, something like a 
tertium quid emerges out of that connection—that seems to have a life of its own—this ‘real’ thing 
that conjoins one person to another. Friendship seems to give rise to (in an emergent way) 
something real that binds together two otherwise separable souls. 


fhansen #92 August 31, 2019, 3:22pm 


I've tended to think that pride was first born of Lucifer’s fear-and consequent denial- of being 
music, or even a watch, because they both imply dependency- for one’s very continued existence-a 
fearful thought. Pride is to believe an untruth about oneself and one’s world, stubbornly so, and 
denial of God begets a false boldness and confidence in the face of an otherwise very uncertain 
future. At least until we begin to believe, and then trust, and ultimately love that which we fear 
because of the power He has. 


Anyway Adam's sin was the first human act of disbelief, and our history has been one of struggling 
to believe again, with God's help, ever since, for our own good despite our family preference for 
ourselves over Him. 


fhansen #93 August 31, 2019, 3:19pm 
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fhansen: 


Pride is to believe an untruth about oneself and one’s world, stubbornly so, and denial of God 
begets a false boldness and confidence in the face of an otherwise very uncertain future. 


Well said—the prideful person almost always is a poser of some sort (puts on a front, an act) 
before the whole world. The prideful person senses his own fragility and rather than contemplating 
the meaning of that fragility all the way down, he rejects it, fights it and begins a lifetime of 
posturing. It's a heartbreaking way of life, really. 


fhansen #96 August 31, 2019, 7:30pm 


Thanks, that was a nice reply, magnanimous almost. s JK. Anyway, | think pride and fear and 
shame are closely related, integrally so. 


Magnanimity #97 September 1, 2019, 12:30am 


Haha, ok fine, yes | chose my username intentionally several years ago as a way to constantly 
remind myself what I’m striving for. | realize that it’s a little obnoxious, but you know, I’m trying 
here! Not always succeeding but trying nonetheless. @ 


But, being quasi-serious for a moment, | wasn't just saying all that to be magnanimous. | really do 
think you were getting at some deep insights on the sin of pride. | happen to struggle with this sin 
on a personal level, so I’m keen to it! 


fhansen #98 September 1, 2019, 1:03am 


| think it's a very interesting topic as it affects us all deeply IMO, even if some less and some more 
so. But we've probably meanwhile strayed far off OneSheep’s thread here by now | suppose 


OneSheep #99 September 3, 2019, 6:52pm 


Magnanimity: 


“The life which we live here has also its peculiar attractiveness, through a certain measure of 
comeliness of its own, and harmony with all things here below. The friendships of men also are 
endeared by a sweet bond, in the oneness of many souls.” 
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So when you say “self-righteousness” is that being stated with a negative affect, or a positive 
one, or neither? For example, are you saying: 


A. “they were speaking from their conscience, and are defending what they see as right” (with 
no negative affect or tone) or is it 

B. “they have a malformed conscience (“malformed” used with negative emotional affect) and 
are resisting what is truly right, as guided by a conscience more in tune with truth’? or is it 

C. Something else undergirding the detestation? 


fhansen: 


A/B. “they were speaking from their malformed conscience, and are defending what they see as 
right” and are resisting what is truly right, as guided by a conscience more in tune with truth’ 


fhansen #94 August 31, 2019, 8:30pm 


OneSheep: 


And then, if we look at creation we can see God within, so the observed distinction of “inferior” 
and “superior” sort of loses its edge. It’s all beautiful. 


| agree with this. We can either be part of and participate in God's superiority, so to speak, 
participate in and with Him, or wish to stand apart from Him and focus on our “own” superiority 
which makes us all lone ducks at the end of the day. That separated position and state was what 
Adam & Eve encountered the moment they disobeyed. The Church teaches that, with that sin, man 
in some manner separated himself from God, from his fellow man, from the rest of creation, and 
from himself. 


Magnanimity #95 August 31, 2019, 5:37pm 


fhansen: 


I've tended to think that pride was first born of Lucifer’s fear-and consequent denial- of being 
music, or even a watch, because they both imply dependency- for one's very continued 
existence-a fearful thought. 


| can see the relation between fear and pride that you're trying to draw out. It’s very insightful. “If 
I’m only this level of powerful, this level of knowledgeable or this level of beautiful, then | won't 
ever be — (fill in the blank).” | won't ever achieve beatitude...maybe the most fearful thought 
bc we sense we were really made for beatitude. 
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The friendships of men, and the oneness of many souls—these are things that we seem to 
need, at our deepest core. You could say that we crave these things. In friendship, as St 
Augustine perceives, a very interesting thing forms—a bond, a unitive bond. It's a thing that 
nearly enjoys a life of its own, perhaps mirroring (in a crude way) the Holy Spirit... 


Yes, | think that is something great to pay attention to/glean from that chapter. To some degree, he 
is looking at the whole person, “this is what we are all like, even those who commit the worst sins”. 


Magnanimity: 


| can speak from experience that in all the deepest friendships I’ve ever had, something like a 
tertium quid emerges out of that connection—that seems to have a life of its own—this ‘real’ 
thing that conjoins one person to another. Friendship seems to give rise to (in an emergent 
way) something real that binds together two otherwise separable souls. 


Arguably the desire for friendship is a desire for oneness, which brings us back to human nature 
and God's influence (presence) in all of us. 


Magnanimity: 


To me, you have addressed all the normal categories of sin brought up by St Augustine in this 
chapter. 


The next thing | thought it might be interesting to kick around is his reference to the “lower goods” 
and how they are “beautiful and fitting”. 


Here are some of the “lower goods” he refers to: 


. wanting another's wife or property 

. “burning for revenge”, (desire to punish perceived wrongdoing) 

. “honors, power, and wealth” 

. “freedom from fear of law and trouble due to a lack of wealth or from a guilty conscience” 


BRWONDN 


Taking a look at that list, we see things that violate the 10 commandments, violate conscience 
(desire for power, status and wealth), and violate the workings of the conscience itself! Yet all 
these things are “lower goods”, even “beautiful and fitting”. In doing so, is he simply determined to 
do all he can to defy Manichaeism, or is he actually seeing the beauty and “fittingness” of these 
“lower” goods? A bit of both? 


Magnanimity: 


.. yOu were getting at some deep insights on the sin of pride. | happen to struggle with this sin 
on a personal level, so I’m keen to it! 


| think the question that we are first addressing on “pride” is "what is it that my gut is reacting to 
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human nature that | find negative in some way? If | am seeing a negative, such is a natural 
manifestations of conscience formation, of the conscience itself. If “pride” is desire for power, 
wealth, status, and autonomy all wrapped up together, which of these subcategories hits my own 
triggers? 


OneSheep #100 September 3, 2019, 7:08pm 


fhansen: 


A/B. “they were speaking from their malformed conscience, and are defending what they see 
as right” and are resisting what is truly right, as guided by a conscience more in tune with truth” 


Okay, and is there a negative affect in any of that? For example, the most possibly charged words 
are “malformed” and “resisting”. When stating the above, the person may or may not be saying 
those words with a negative emotional affect. If there is a negative emotional affect, the person is 
speaking with the influence of his conscience, saying “and malformed is baa" or “and resisting is 
bad’. Do you see where the discussion gets a little difficult in print vs. hearing someone state their 
opinion? 


edit: Some other parts that may have gut-level aspects are “what they see as right” and “more in 
tune with the truth’. These, too, may or may not have an underlying negative affect. 


Augustine's roadblocks, when we get to them, are gut-level reactions triggered by violations 
against the conscience. 


fhansen: 


| agree with this. We can either be part of and participate in God's superiority, so to speak, 
participate in and with Him, or wish to stand apart from Him and focus on our “own” 
superiority which makes us all lone ducks at the end of the day. That separated position and 
state was what Adam & Eve encountered the moment they disobeyed. The Church teaches 
that, with that sin, man in some manner separated himself from God, from his fellow man, 
from the rest of creation, and from himself. 


Yes, and if any words used there, such as “separated” or “disobeyed” with a negative affect, then 
this is the conscience coming through (gut-level) and saying “and disobedience is bad’ or “and 
separation is bad” Since many people would agree with the possible negative affects, and the 
conscience works in such a way that we couple the person with the sin, this example 
demonstrates how we naturally see things (existence) dualistically. Does this jibe with your own 
observations, or do you see it differently? 
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OneSheep #103 September 4, 2019, 2:41pm 


fhansen: 


and similarly if a person is obligated to seek God, to develop a properly formed conscience, 
and does otherwise, then a “negative emotion” might be called for by others, no? 


| woke up this morning thinking about this comment, fhansen. What you are possibly 
demonstrating here is exactly what | hope this thread addresses. 


It is very normal to repress negative emotions (anger, resentment, etc). Expression of the 
emotions causes some hurt, so our conscience develops in such a way that we have gut-level 
reactions to them. 


Let's make the assumption that a person has learned to repress their resentment, they have come 
to see it as “bad”, even to the point of denying that they feel resentment, so that they can remain 
feeling “good” about themselves. (And, to deter shame, the denial serves to hide the emotion from 
the scrutiny of others) This is mostly all subconscious. 


But in prayer, the person opens up and to God admits his resentment. In doing so, he identifies that 
part of his shadow, he painfully admits that he sometimes feels resentment. This is “step 1”. 


When the person comes to realizing that his capacity for resentment is not only part of his nature, 
but an acceptable part of his nature (subject to some discipline, of course) then he has gone to 
“step 2” which is integration of that part of their shadow. 


What you have demonstrated in those words above, if all of this applies, is an integration. Not only 
have you come to admit you have negative emotion, but you have integrated the emotion as part 
of the goodness of human nature. You showed, as Augustine does for other things, that it is fitting, 
it serves a purpose. And in that sense, it has its beauty. 


It is my observation that with age, shadow integration happens whether or not we are actually 
conscious of what is going on. And, as we come to accept our own drives and capacities, we 
come to accept them from others also, they are directly tied, they are the “posts” and “slivers”. Of 
course, there might be a few grumpy exceptions, as you have put forth. e 


fhansen #104 September 4, 2019, 4:06pm 


| think | understand what you're saying-I can certainly identify with the “age” part anyway ©. but 
also with the realization of at least some wisdom that should come along with it. But my notion 
about negative emotion, my ‘emotion notion’ stated above regarding an obligation to seek God and 
a properly formed conscience, as we come to recognize that our own and most likely other 
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| don’t think it has to be dualistic, unless any sense of justice, any moral outrage, is necessarily 
dualistic. If justice/natural order demands that man exists in a state of union with God; if a person 
is obligated to do so in order for peace, harmony, love to reign, but can do otherwise, and similarly 
if a person is obligated to seek God, to develop a properly formed conscience, and does otherwise, 
then a “negative emotion” might be called for by others, no? 


OneSheep #102 September 4, 2019, 1:39am 


fhansen: 


| don’t think it has to be dualistic, unless any sense of justice, any moral outrage, is necessarily 
dualistic. 


Arguably the sense of justice, which is intricately interwoven with, or the same as, the conscience, 
is functionally dualistic. When we feel guilty, when we feel shame, when we are angry or resentful, 
we experience a set of neurotransmitters that make us feel bad in some way. When we do good, 
the neurotransmitters released have the opposite effect. This is an emotionally-derived dualism, 
we fee/the dualism. Do you see what I’m saying? 


fhansen: 


If justice/natural order demands that man exists in a state of union with God; if a person is 
obligated to do so in order for peace, harmony, love to reign, but can do otherwise, and 
similarly if a person is obligated to seek God, to develop a properly formed conscience, and 
does otherwise, then a “negative emotion” might be called for by others, no? 


Yes, absolutely. The fulcrum is the word “obligation” and similar words, words that imply a 
“should”, something that is preferred, vs something to be repressed. 


Negative emotions motivate people, they are part of the functioning of the conscience. We don't 
say to ourselves, “I am going to make myself feel negatively about that”, these are gut-level 
automatic reactions. If a person feels negative about negative emotions, they are repressing part 
of the functioning of the conscience itself, which is not only ironic but can be a bit counter- 
productive. That said, many people feel negative about negative emotions, and this gut-level 
response from the conscience (against the negative emotions) serves to keep people from going 
overboard with their righteousness. 


And | agree completely with the observation that “negative emotion” is called for and has purpose. 
It is the well-formed conscience that is triggered when the person witnesses something harmful 
occurring. By extension, what happens in conscience formation is that we find harm in underlying 
aspects of human nature that “motivate” the harmful action. St Augustine looks at underlying 
motives (and surface objectives) and calls them “fitting” and “beautiful”, though “lower goods”. 
What this shows is that Augustine looked at the motives, looked at his own motives, and saw 
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than myself, outside of myself, calls me to something bigger for myself, so that justice, therefore, 
obligates me. We're in training here. And the Church calls our resistance to this training or our 
failure to seek God/Truth “acedia”. 


IOW, speaking generally, there must be objective standards out there somewhere that we can 
navigate to with the navigating being an option, and with the opting forthe trip being a mark of our 
own moral rectitude-because the standards, themselves, define moral rectitude for us. 


OneSheep #105 September 5, 2019, 3:03pm 


fhansen: 


a recognition that something “Bigger” than myself, outside of myself, calls me to something 
bigger formyself, so that justice , therefore, obligates me. 


IOW, speaking generally, there must be objective standards out there somewhere that we can 
navigate to with the navigating being an option, and with the opting for the trip being a mark of 
our own moral rectitude-because the standards, themselves, define moral rectitude for us. 


Do you observe that people not only experience different levels of obligation, but also find 
themselves obliged to different activities? 


Do you notice, as people grow older, that obligation does not matter as much as desire to set an 
example, behaving because of compassion, or other motivations? 


Do you find objective standards forming as part of the “training”? 


fhansen: 
And the Church calls our resistance to this training or our failure to seek God/Truth “acedia”. 
When people say the word, “acedia” is there an underlying negative emotion? I’m not trying to be a 


broken record about this, | am trying to remain focused on the sources of roadblocks and 
identification/integration of shadow. 


fhansen #106 September 5, 2019, 3:24pm 


OneSheep: 


Do you notice, as people grow older, that obligation does not matter as much as desire to set 
an example, behaving because of compassion, or other motivations? 
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Hopefully love compels us increasingly in our lives. But love doesn't necesarily exclude negative 
emotions as | see it. 


OneSheep: 


Do you find objective standards forming as part of the “training”? 


Or previously existing objective standards being accepted. 


OneSheep: 


When people say the word, “acedia” is there an underlying negative emotion? I’m not trying to 
be a broken record about this, | am trying to remain focused on the sources of roadblocks and 
identification/integration of shadow. 


There may be a negative emotion, but negative emotions can be called for, they can be rightly 
ordered IOW as Jesus's presumably were when directed towards the money lenders in the temple. 


OneSheep #107 September 5, 2019, 3:26pm 


fhansen: 


Hopefully love compels us increasingly in our lives. But love doesn't necesarily exclude 
negative emotions as | see it. 


Yes, especially when | consider that Love, the source of our creation, gave us the capacity for 
negative emotion as a benefit to our ability to survive. 


fhansen: 


Or objective standards being accepted. 


Do you observe that when objective standards are incorporated in the conscience, triggering gut- 
level reactions (faster than the mind), the compliance is most effective? 


fhansen: 


There may be a negative emotion, but negative emotions can be called for, they can be rightly 
ordered IOW as Jesus's presumably were when directed towards the money lenders in the 
temple. 


Yes, | agree. To remain focused, though, we are looking at those gut-level reactions, the sources of 
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| see two sense to pride. One is an inflated sense of self, which carries within it some unreality. 
As in, | think I’m greater than | am in fact. The second sense is that deeper one that Aquinas 
and others get at with consideration of the angelic fall. This second sense of pride is basically 
a seeing oneself as you are, and rejecting it as not enough. | should be more than | am (more 
powerful, knowledgeable, etc). 


Yes, and they're interrelated it seems. Pride “sets the standard”, so to speak, in either case, so that 
in the first we're feeling like we live up to the standard while in the second we fail; shame is an 
offspring of pride; we can feel inferior or superior and either way we're off the mark and unaligned 
with truth as pride beckons us to be more than who we are- with the result that we always become 
other than who we are, harmfully so potentially. JMO 


fhansen #110 September 7, 2019, 3:41pm 


OneSheep: 


Yes, | agree. To remain focused, though, we are looking at those gut-level reactions, the 
sources of them, and seeing which sources Augustine had come to identify/integrate, and 
which ones he he was roadblocked. He had come to a revelation of “all existence is good”, but 
then somewhat contradicted, which | hope to get to later, after we exhaust Book 2 ch 5. 


Do you see how he probably irked some people when he said (basically) “Catiline is not bad” 
and even “murderers and adulterers are not bad” when many of his contemporaries felt 
(negative affect) the opposite? 


Yes, ‘a hate the sin, love the sinner’ attitude does not align itself well with our proclivity to be self- 
righteous, holier than thou, etc. Others must be demonized in order for us to feel divinized, while 
the cross teaches just the opposite in reality. IMO humankind does not easily give up its “distorted 
image of God” that was conceived of at the Fall as the Church teaches, and we aspire towards 
becoming whatever God we conceive of. 


Magnanimity #111 September 7, 2019, 5:54pm 


fhansen: 


with the result that we always become otherthan who we are, harmfully so potentially. 


| suppose that's right. If | reject the delineated parameters of my own createdness, as somehow 
not enough, then disorder necessarily follows. Or at least, this is how the scholastics reasoned 


reaardina the fall of the anaels. | aquess the fall of man occurs in much the same wav. In the words 
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was roadblocked. He had come to a revelation of “all existence is good”, but then somewhat 
contradicted, which | hope to get to later, after we exhaust Book 2 ch 5. 


Do you see how he probably irked some people when he said (basically) “Catiline is not bad” and 
even “murderers and adulterers are not bad” when many of his contemporaries fe/t(negative 
affect) the opposite? 


Magnanimity #108 September 5, 2019, 9:45pm 


OneSheep: 


In doing so, is he simply determined to do all he can to defy Manichaeism, or is he actually 
seeing the beauty and “fittingness” of these “lower” goods? A bit of both? 


Augustine certainly seems to really be acknowledging that life on this Earth does indeed have its 
goods, but they are simply “lower” than the things of God. So, he’s advocating a gradation. Poor 
Augustine never does seem to transcend Manichaeism though, no matter how much he might 
have wanted to. (I note this in my own participation in several CAF threads on Hell this year.) 


OneSheep: 


If I am seeing a negative, such is a natural manifestations of conscience formation, of the 
conscience itself 


| think so. It’s the neverending internal sense that things (ourselves, others) ought to be other than 
as we encounter them. 


OneSheep: 


If “pride” is desire for power, wealth, status, and autonomy all wrapped up together, which of 
these subcategories hits my own triggers 


| see two sense to pride. One is an inflated sense of self, which carries within it some unreality. As 
in, | think I’m greater than | am in fact. The second sense is that deeper one that Aquinas and 
others get at with consideration of the angelic fall. This second sense of pride is basically a seeing 
oneself as you are, and rejecting it as not enough. | should be more than | am (more powerful, 
knowledgeable, etc). 


fhansen #109 September 6, 2019, 3:00pm 
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fhansen #112 September 7, 2019, 6:41pm 


Yes, so wise, he. But that js the idea, that, as Aquinas or the other guy said, “God alone satisfies.” 
And our distance from God is proportional in some manner to our level of pride. And we all begin 
with too much pride, and too little humility relatively speaking IMO. 


In the end it’s all about knowledge of God because the more | focus on and humble myself before 
Him in acknowledgement of His existence and goodness the more humility yet that | gain, along 
with other virtues. And then things like loving one’s enemy or turning the other cheek in order to 
defuse sin/evil becomes all the easier-because pride/ego is no longer the controlling factor, or 
less so at any rate. 


OneSheep #113 September 8, 2019, 1:42am 


Magnanimity: 


| think so. It’s the neverending internal sense that things (ourselves, others) ought to be other 
than as we encounter them. 


There is a key ingredient, though, by which a distinction must be made in order to address 
roadblocks. To distinguish roadblocks, we can find where there is truly some negative emotion 
involved, like an on/off button. For instance, | may think wood is better than metal for a certain 
project, but do | actually resent the metal? If so, that gives me something to investigate. Do | find 
wanting status “lower” than wanting relationship? Maybe, but if | don’t resent the wanting of 
status, then we don't have an example of the roadblocks | am trying to address. 


Magnanimity: 


| see two sense to pride. One is an inflated sense of self, which carries within it some unreality. 
As in, | think I’m greater than | am in fact. 


Okay, is the word “inflated” used with a negative affect? If so, it is a gut-level feeling about having 
such “inflation”. If I’m using the word with negative affect, then there is likely an underlying rule in 
my conscience, such as “I should not inflate”. There is idealized condition, in this case humility. 
When | am seeing that | am exhibiting humility, | feel good. When | am seeing that | am inflating, | 
feel guilt, shame, resentment, some kind of negative (in fact, | may very well deny that | am 
inflating in order to ward off the guilt/negative feeling). When | see/hear humility in others, | may 
reward it with praise. If | see/hear an inflation, | may chastise or feel resentment or even 
condemnation toward the person. 
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which carries within it some unreality 


Yes, there is an “untruth” involved. The next question is, “from where comes this untruth’? Does it 
come from a place | resent? How did this idea of inflation come about? Did it come from a part of 
one’s nature that one resents, or does it come from a “good part” (an acceptable part, a part | see 
as beneficial or “fitting”) of one’s nature? 


Magnanimity: 


The second sense is that deeper one that Aquinas and others get at with consideration of the 
angelic fall. This second sense of pride is basically a seeing oneself as you are, and rejecting it 
as not enough. | should be more than | am (more powerful, knowledgeable, etc). 


Applying the same concepts, what is the “emotional propellant” behind the words (i.e. “fall”, or 
“rejecting it as not enough’). Is Aquinas feeling something negative toward humanity concerning 
the word “fall”? Is he feeling a little resentful about about “rejecting oneself as he is”, in which one 
should accept oneself as is and ideally do so, with a gut-level reaction toward the motive behind 
“rejecting oneself as one is”? 


OneSheep #114 September 8, 2019, 2:47pm 


fhansen: 


Yes, ‘a hate the sin, love the sinner’ attitude does not align itself well with our proclivity to be 
self-righteous, holier than thou, etc. 


In keeping with that, | think “hate the sin, love the sinner” is a discipline to counteract the 
automatic gut-reaction we (I) have when seeing something that violates our (my) conscience. 


Do you see that the “proclivity” includes automatically feeling negatively toward people who do 
wrong? But I’m sensing a possible tension, because you did admit that there is a place for 
correcting (with negative affect) those who cause harm, violating our consciences, correct? Does 
the proclivity itself seem negative in some way, even though, as Augustine may have suggested, it 
is “fitting”? 


fhansen: 


IMO humankind does not easily give up its “distorted image of God” that was conceived of at 
the Fall as the Church teaches, and we aspire towards becoming whatever God we conceive 
of. 


So what | am hoping to get to in this thread, in looking at roadblocks, is not as much God's image, 
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fhansen #117 September 8, 2019, 4:01pm 


OneSheep: 


Do you see that the “proclivity” includes automatically feeling negatively toward people who do 
wrong? But I’m sensing a possible tension, because you did admit that there is a place for 
correcting (with negative affect) those who cause harm, violating our consciences, correct? 


To paint with broad strokes | guess, I’m saying that there's a higher level of righteousness or 
justice, based on love, that we may be ignorant of and not even wantto be aware of but that we 
can access. But as this often interferes with selfish interests or with our momentary attraction to 
the “smart” thing to do, which may include anything: adultery, embezzlement, murder, lying, etc. we 
may well override any inner repulsion to it, and commit an act that constitutes injustice/harm in 
some way, and which should be looked upon negatively, even if handled lovingly. 


OneSheep #118 September 9, 2019, 4:00pm 


fhansen: 


Well the proclivity I’m speaking of is, as | see it, a basic “wrongness” in man, and | think 
Augustine would agree. 


He might agree that man has a “wrongness”, but the progress of his spiritual growth, his 
acceptance of humanness, humanity's desires being “fitting” and “good” and “beautiful” showed a 
trend away from seeing that man has a “basic wrongness’” if that phrase is used with negative 
affect (resentment, etc). 


Do you see the evidence of that trend in Book 2, Chapter 5? With Manichaeism, the look at the 
world is one of split between good and evil. For Augustine, his new Christian spirituality showed 
him that all that exists is good. He says this many times in his Confessions. 


Are you instead seeing something in that chapter that does not support this trend, shows him 
perceiving that negative emotion continues to color his characterization of mankind? 


fhansen: 


Age/experience would've been part of it but | also think revelation and grace and his ability and 
desire to use reason to put it all together. Either way, we may or may not learn about and face 
and acknowledge our own weaknesses and sin that should prevent us from casting the first 
stone, or the plank in our own eye that distorts our vision. 


When you are saying “face and acknowledge”, this is what | am referring to as “identification”. It is 
an “owning” of our planks, which are basically the same as the slivers in someone else's eye. For 
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changes in our minds. This is what was going on with St. Augustine, his image of mankind was 
changing, he had learned to accept as “fitting” and “good” and even “beautiful” many aspects of 
our existence that he had previously found negative. 


fhansen #115 September 8, 2019, 6:46pm 


OneSheep: 


Does the proclivity itself seem negative in some way, even though, as Augustine may have 
suggested, it is “fitting”? 


Well the proclivity I’m speaking of is, as | see it, a basic “wrongness” in man, and | think Augustine 
would agree. Self-righteousness in that sense was the sin of Adam, that which he “appropriated” 
so to speak, as opposed to God-righteousness. This means that both the definition of 
righteousness for man and the actuation of it come from God, which is why divorcing ourselves 
from His authority is destructive. 


The New Covenant implies that we can come under His authority again, through faith and the 
communion it establishes, and so come in line with His will in terms of human morality with the 
help of grace that is part and parcel of this relationship. Even if the bond is imperfect in this life 
such that struggle is involved in our overcoming sin, in our choosing good over evil, in our 
assessing what is really good and evil and deciding whether or not our faith speaks the truth. And 
if and as we increasingly believe that it does, the struggle decreases and our bond with God grows 
stronger. 


fhansen #116 September 8, 2019, 3:13pm 


OneSheep: 


So what | am hoping to get to in this thread, in looking at roadblocks, is not as much God's 
image, but man’s image. As we become more accepting of people as we age, the image of 
humanity changes in our minds. This is what was going on with St. Augustine, his image of 
mankind was changing, he had learned to accept as “fitting” and “good” and even “beautiful” 
many aspects of our existence that he had previously found negative. 


Age/experience would've been part of it but | also think revelation and grace and his ability and 
desire to use reason to put it all together. Either way, we may or may not learn about and face and 
acknowledge our own weaknesses and sin that should prevent us from casting the first stone, or 
the plank in our own eye that distorts our vision. 
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yourself? Can you imagine yourself doing to someone else the worst thing that was ever done to 
you? The worst thing done to anyone? Shadow work is not an easy path. 


fhansen: 


To paint with broad strokes | guess, I’m saying that there's a higher level of righteousness or 
justice, based on love, that we may be ignorant of and not even want to be aware of but that 
we can access. But as this often interferes with selfish interests or with our momentary 
attraction to the “smart” thing to do, which may include anything: adultery, embezzlement, 
murder, lying, etc. we may well override any inner repulsion to it, and commit an act that 
constitutes injustice/harm in some way, 


What you are saying here is in congruence with Augustine in book 2, ch 5, depending on whether 
or not there is any negative affect with your words (which | cannot know, but | might be able to 
guess at if | heard your voice saying the words or saw your face). Augustine is calling such 
interests “lower goods” that are “fitting”, that they are in some sense beautiful in that people intend 
something good. 


Do you share the observation that it is not only empathy overridden, but the conscience itse/f that 
can be overridden, by desire, despair, or resentment/anger? That the prioritization of the 
conscience itself becomes sidelined? 


OneSheep #119 September 9, 2019, 4:00pm 


fhansen: 


and commit an act that constitutes injustice/harm in some way, and which should be looked 
upon negatively, even if handled lovingly. 


But the negative look, if you are talking about negative emotion, is generally not deliberate, 
correct? It is a triggered response that you and | can see as “fitting”. 


What St. Augustine has done is looked at his own negative emotional responses to some specific 
aspects of being human, such as wanting power, status, someone else’ wife, etc, and despite his 
own negative emotional response (which he surely had, being a man of good conscience), he was 
able to separate his negative emotional response from his characterization of humanity. 


It’s like “okay, he has this sliver, and | have this post”, but he goes beyond and takes the next step 
to integrate some specific human desires into what he sees as “goodness”. He has gone beyond 
the roadblock of his gut-level emotional response to adultery, embezzlement, murder, etc. and has 
come to see that desire to do these things does not eliminate a person from “good”; these are a 
“lower good”, but still “fitting”. 
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which should be looked upon negatively, even if handled lovingly. 


Yes, if we have a well-formed conscience, not compromised by desire, anger, etc, we wil/ havea 
negative response triggered when we see such bad behaviors (I’m thinking of an example of 
“compromise” as a case where say my friend embezzles money and gives me a million dollars of 
it; my own conscience may suddenly take a lower priority, my mind may start to look for reasons 
why the victim deserved to be robbed, etc.). 


What | see the Gospel calling us to do has an additional step in-between what you stated: 


1. We look upon injustice negatively, our own anger, righteous indignation, resentment, etc. is 
triggered. It “should” be triggered, and it is. 

2. We forgive the person 

3. We deliver some form of “loving correction”, something that benefits the person in such a 
way that he is enabled to make better choices. 


In my observation, in many cases step 2 is not considered, and for example, if Jesus had not 
intervened in the adulteress case, the situation would have gone to the default-negative-trigger to 
default-punish-the-offender. Indeed, if step 2 does not occur, it takes a hard discipline to carry out 
step 3, against the pressure of the workings of the conscience/gut level reactions. What 
commonly (mostly?) happens, though, is that the default impulse to angrily punish in itself can 
become unconscionable for the individual, the impulse is seen as wrong, which is the conscience 
self-regulating. The conscience eventually mandates that we put aside anger and resentment 
before we consider punishing. While the developed gut level reaction toward angry punishment is 
definitely better than the default, | think the Gospel shows a path more developed in compassion 
and prayer. Again, this is what | am observing. 


SeraficLeo #120 September 11, 2019, 9:18am 


Luke 11:13 13 If you then, though you are evil , know how to give good gifts to your children, how 
much more will your Father in heaven give the Holy Spirit to those who ask him!" 


Matthew 7:11 11 If you, then, though you are evil , know how to give good gifts to your children, 
how much more will your Father in heaven give good gifts to those who ask him! 


| do like however trying to work out how our feelings or impulses are expressions of our God-given 
nature though. As the Catechism teaches they are not in themselves evil. But | think your doctrine 
denies original sin. 


OneSheep #121 September 11, 2019, 12:27pm 
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themselves or others but can cause serious trauma and ruin lives very easily. In my 
experience/observations - and even many movies make a theme of these - it's exactly people who 
were perfectly sure they were incapable of doing something that often end up doing that thing or 
those things they didn’t think they were capable of it. In those experiences | think people are 
basically forced to take one or two roads: denial of it because of its traumatic nature and its horror 
or the humble acceptance that we are capable of it and morally vulnerable beings. And what 
seems to make us especially vulnerable is exactly our certainty that we aren't capable of certain 
evils: now | think we all as we grow learn we are capable of doing bad things. So people who grew 
up with siblings probably learn they are perfectly capable of hitting and susceptible to anger. As a 
consequence, they learn (often under parental assistance, insistence and supervision) to learn to 
deal with angry feelings or emotions. That of course is a healthy roadblock to preventing even 
more serious acts or aggression or violence (though unfortunately it seems people who have been 
abused and don't work through the trauma and acknowledge it often end up inflicting trauma 
others, thought not necessarily of either the same kind of the same degree - but it can add up and 
create real problems of course and in total cause a good deal of hurt or harm). 


SeraficLeo #123 September 11, 2019, 6:40pm 
2/2 


| think there is a humane way to salvage the reality that, in a sense, people are evil simply because 
our human nature is perfectly capable of it. | think we condemn and ostracize individuals and 
groups partly because we don't want to own-up to our moral weakness or the vulnerability of our 
human nature as it regards the capacity for doing evil, and indeed great evil. So on that basis there 
is a strange almost up-shot to acknowledging that people are evil - it means evil people are still 
people too but it would also help, in my opinion at least, for individuals and our societies to be 
more morally cautious and develop healthy “blockers” for dealing with root emotions or feelings, 
not exactly by suppressing them (as that tends to just build them up until they find an outlet) but 
working through them. 


| am sure there are plenty of converts to Christianity and even people on CAF who can tell you that 
part of their conversion experience may have been exactly because they either themselves did, or 
experienced or saw something evil that probably scared them to their core and made them have to 
rethink their worldview about the reality of evil in human life and, indeed, its apparent power and 
superiority - how it can almost get the jump on people, so to speak and seems to have every 
advantage. This can cause people to much more morally cautious and realistic about themselves 
and, of course, make them seek spiritual help for defending morality in themselves but also, it 
might be hoped, protection from its power. 


OneSheep #124 September 12, 2019, 4:19pm 


Thank vou for vour in-depth discussion points. | appreciate the effort. Due to a death in mv 
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Luke 11:13 13 If you then, though you are evil , know how to give good gifts to your children, 
how much more will your Father in heaven give the Holy Spirit to those who ask him!" 


Matthew 7:11 11 If you, then, though you are evil , know how to give good gifts to your 
children, how much more will your Father in heaven give good gifts to those who ask him! 


While these two verses may appear to contradict the trend of the direction of Augustine's spiritual 
growth, and also contradict Genesis 1, | think it is pretty well accepted in the Catholic Church that 
Jesus was using the word “evil” as “evildoers”, with no negative emotional affect. 


SeraficLeo: 


| do like however trying to work out how our feelings or impulses are expressions of our God- 
given nature though. As the Catechism teaches they are not in themselves evil. 


Correct. 


SeraficLeo: 


But | think your doctrine denies original sin. 


Not sure what you are referring to. 


SeraficLeo #122 September 11, 2019, 7:18pm 


OneSheep: 


Not sure what you are referring to. 


1/2 Please accept my apologies. | really should emphasize how good | think your work and theory 
is for practical and therapeutic purposes, especially for parenting but also likely for people who are 
dealing with anger issues or have humbled themselves and acknowledge they may have a 
judgmentalism problem that is uncharitable... 


| really like where you are going with this and | also like how you are developing a vocabulary that 
can be used even in secular literature and practical philosophy, and of course also possibly 
psychology (of which | have no knowledge of course). | wouldn't be surprised if people in AA 
would be interested in what you are saying too. 


The only thing | think might be missing from your theory is, and will probably have to be addressed 
in it for it to be complete or wholistic, is human experience of admitted grave evil. From my 
personal experience, witness and observations, grave evil gets the jump on people. It catches 
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this is a nice distraction. 


SeraficLeo: 


| really should emphasize how good | think your work and theory is... 


Thank you, but I’m not sure what the “theory” part is. | am taking an observational standpoint, and | 
am happy to incorporate all observations. Could you describe my “theory”? 


SeraficLeo: 


The only thing | think might be missing from your theory is, and will probably have to be 
addressed in it for it to be complete or wholistic, is human experience of admitted grave evil 


Please bring it forth, an example of admitting grave evil, and we can examine how Augustine 
would address it. The “admitting” part is very important, and probably the most difficult. 


SeraficLeo: 


Everyone... is capable of grave evil 
Yes, | agree, every grave evil imaginable. 


SeraficLeo: 


As a consequence, they learn (often under parental assistance, insistence and supervision) to 
learn to deal with angry feelings or emotions. That of course is a healthy roadblock to 
preventing even more serious acts or aggression or violence 


But you are not using “roadblock” in the way that | did for the title of this thread, correct? The 
“road” | am referring to is the process of identifying and integrating our drives and capacities to do 
evil after one has already repressed and condemned them. What | am looking at is that people 
form consciences that guide behavior, and that is very good. The cost of conscience development 
includes formation of the “dark part” of the human shadow. Without the shadow, in my 
observation, the conscience simply doesn't form. Specific human instincts, drives, and capacities 
are individually repressed, (and sometimes denied altogether because of the “traumatic nature’), 
but whether or not it is denied, the repression still serves a purpose. 


So the first “road” is to form a conscience which, as a side effect, creates some internal discord. 
The second “road” is one toward inner harmony, which does not erase the functioning of the 
conscience. While the first “road” begins at birth and continues through life, the second is taken 
after the first is largely formed (some time in young adulthood), and | am seeing that this second 
road, for the most part, is something that occurs subconsciously. People become more accepting 
as they grow older, but may not really know why. It is a process of reconciling with one’s shadow. 
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OneSheep #125 September 12, 2019, 3:51pm 


SeraficLeo: 


| think there is a humane way to salvage the reality that, in a sense, people are evil simply 
because our human nature is perfectly capable of it. 


What has been brought up in this thread is the concept of “love the sinner, hate the sin”. If the 
human is seen as evil, then such a “seeing” is in itself a bit of a hindrance to our ability to love, 
because we automatically recoil (find unconscionable) loving what is evil. 


So while our natural conscience, with the functioning of the shadow attaches the value of the 
person (heavily influenced by negative emotional affect, gut reaction) to the sins committed by the 
person, the perception of the “reality” you are referring to, because heavily emotionally influenced, 
is going to vary a great deal among individuals. The perception is rooted in the formation of the 
conscience itself, in the content of the “dark part” of the shadow. Again, this is an observed 
phenomenon, and we can see Augustine, at least through examples, addressing this in his 
writings. 


And when you are using the word “humane” in the same sentence as “people are evil”, does this 
express a view that humanity is, in “reality”, something negative? 


SeraficLeo: 


the reality of evil in human life and, indeed, its apparent power and superiority 


So, remembering that Augustine had turned away from Manichaeism, how do you think he might 
address what you wrote there? 


SeraficLeo #126 September 13, 2019, 3:34am 


OneSheep: 


Due to a death in my immediate family yesterday, 


| was negligent and did not read this paragraph first. Losing a loved one is terrible. | hope you and 
they find peace after the grief. 


1 Like 
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OneSheep: 


Hi fhansen, 


My mom passed away a couple weeks ago, and | am trying to resurrect this thread now that 
the funeral is over and | am trying to get things back in order. 


What this thread addresses is the “demonizing” you mentioned here. Specifically, we can see 
God in one another when we have the eyes of the Spirit, but when we are experiencing some 
roadblocks, it is difficult to see people in this light. 


Do you share this perspective? 


I'm sorry for your loss OneSheep. | now how that is. And I've also been distracted lately, not for 
sorrowful reasons though but because we're flooded with work due to grape harvest in Northern 
CA. Hardly time to escape to a forum even or anywhere else for that matter such that I’ve been hit 
and miss with these threads. 


OneSheep: 


What this thread addresses is the “demonizing” you mentioned here. Specifically, we can see 
God in one another when we have the eyes of the Spirit, but when we are experiencing some 
roadblocks, it is difficult to see people in this light. 


Do you share this perspective? 


Yes, | don’t know what the root of this is but pride and competitiveness and fear/insecurity all 
seem to be related and to contribute. Grace, love, and humility, also related, are the antidotes that 
open our eyes as | see it. 


OneSheep #131 September 25, 2019, 10:16pm 


fhansen: 


I'm sorry for your loss OneSheep. | now how that is. 


Thank you fhansen. 


fhansen: 


And I've also been distracted lately, not for sorrowful reasons though but because we're 
flooded with work due to grape harvest in Northern CA. 
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fhansen: 


Yes, ‘a hate the sin, love the sinner’ attitude does not align itself well with our proclivity to be 
self-righteous, holier than thou, etc. Others must be demonized in order for us to feel divinized, 
while the cross teaches just the opposite in reality. IMO humankind does not easily give up its 
“distorted image of God” that was conceived of at the Fall as the Church teaches, and we 
aspire towards becoming whatever God we conceive of. 


Hi fhansen, 


My mom passed away a couple weeks ago, and | am trying to resurrect this thread now that the 
funeral is over and | am trying to get things back in order. 


What this thread addresses is the “demonizing” you mentioned here. Specifically, we can see God 
in one another when we have the eyes of the Spirit, but when we are experiencing some 
roadblocks, it is difficult to see people in this light. 


Do you share this perspective? 


1 Like 


Elf01 #128 September 25, 2019, 6:57pm 


OneSheep: 


My mom passed away a couple weeks ago, and | am trying to resurrect this thread now that 
the funeral is over and | am trying to get things back in order. 


Off topic but I’m so sorry to hear that. I'll pray for her soul and comfort for you and your family. 


1 Like 


OneSheep #129 September 25, 2019, 7:48pm 


Thank you. It is heart-warming when we on the CAF behave like people who actually put aside 
everything else and care for one another. 


1 Like 


fhansen #130 September 25, 2019, 8:22pm 
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We've just reduced our degrees of separation. My brother sells grapes (all valley fruit) in Visalia, so 
you and he probably know some person in common. 


fhansen: 


Yes, | don’t know what the root of this is but pride and competitiveness and fear/insecurity all 
seem to be related and to contribute. Grace, love, and humility, also related, are the antidotes 
that open our eyes as | see it. 


That grace comes in the form of love and humility, yes, | agree. But there is also the ingredient of 
“knowing the way” so to speak, and utilization of the gift of understanding, all of which can be 
gleaned from the Gospel. 


So far, we have covered some of the instances where Augustine's roadblocks had been overcome. 
Shall we move onto the roadblocks that he could not transcend? 


... Keeping in mind the harvest schedule limitation, of course... @ 


Magnanimity #132 September 26, 2019, 12:10am 


OneSheep: 


Applying the same concepts, what is the “emotional propellant” behind the words (i.e. “fall”, or 
“rejecting it as not enough’). Is Aquinas feeling something negative toward humanity 
concerning the word “fall”? Is he feeling a little resentful about about “rejecting oneself as he 
is”, in which one should accept oneself as is and ideally do so, with a gut-level reaction toward 
the motive behind “rejecting oneself as one is”? 


| believe that Newman says in his Grammar of Assent, “We must accept ourselves as we are and 
not as we hope to be, ideally.” This is, of course, a great spiritual insight. It would seem to apply to 
all rational creatures, whether human or angelic. Part of spiritual work, | suppose, consists in 
taking an accounting of who/what one is, even on the individual level, one’s limitations and one's 
potentialities. (More later...) 


fhansen #133 September 26, 2019, 2:36am 


Yes! | think a great deal of our unhappiness, practically all of it, comes from this non-acceptance 
of who we basically are, and non-acceptance of God as deservingly superior to who we are 


2 Likes 
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Magnanimity #134 September 27, 2019, 1:04am 


OneSheep: 


To distinguish roadblocks, we can find where there is truly some negative emotion involved, 
like an on/off button. 


Are you distinguishing here between things as they are in themselves and our internal reactions to 
those things? 


OneSheep: 


Okay, is the word “inflated” used with a negative affect? If so, it is a gut-level feeling about 
having such “inflation”. If I’m using the word with negative affect, then there is likely an 
underlying rule in my conscience, such as “I should not inflate’. 


| had in mind the sense of pride being, in the first definition | used, “to think more highly of oneself 
than one ought to.” The inflation comes in bc one has exceeded the reality of one’s actual self. 
Hence, the unreality involved. So, | guess it would be rendered “I should see things as they really 
are (including myself).” So | suppose, in some circumstances, a person could be prideful in this 
specific, unhealthy way and yet genuinely unaware of the mistake they've made in their own self- 
estimation. But as one matures in life and grows in wisdom, as you say, 


OneSheep: 


one should accept oneself as is 


But, help me to see the forest that you're after here @OneSheep , | feel | may be getting lost in my 
own trees. | don’t want to get hung up on whichever particulars | find interesting. | want to know 
exactly what universal ideas you're after. | know this thread has had a fair amount of engagement 
so far, but I’m not confident that I’m connecting all the dots that you're after. Sorry! | can be a little 
“thick” sometimes. 3 


OneSheep #135 September 28, 2019, 5:04pm 


Magnanimity: 


| believe that Newman says in his Grammar of Assent, “We must accept ourselves as we are 
and not as we hope to be, ideally.” This is, of course, a great spiritual insight. It would seem to 
apply to all rational creatures, whether human or angelic. Part of spiritual work, | suppose, 
consists in taking an accounting of who/what one is, even on the individual level, one’s 
limitations and one’s potentialities. 
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OneSheep #136 September 28, 2019, 5:00pm 


Magnanimity: 


So | suppose, in some circumstances, a person could be prideful in this specific, unhealthy way 
and yet genuinely unaware of the mistake they’ve made in their own self-estimation. 


In my observation, it is either that they are unaware of the mistake, or that they refuse to admit the 
mistake (blindness), in which the refusal itself involves a deeper lack of awareness. I've yet to find 
other examples. What | have not found through observation is that people genuinely think 
themselves above others and are completely aware. 


Magnanimity: 


But as one matures in life and grows in wisdom, as you Say, 


one should accept oneself as is 


What | said there was part of a question. Does the individual repress/feel resentful about not 
accepting himself as he is? If so, there is a shadow element involved, the discipline to accept 
oneself is part of the conscience. 


| think that acceptance, as we age, also involves accepting when we/others are non-accepting. 
That said, with my philosopher-son reading over my shoulder today, | still need to at least say that 
non-acceptance sucks, without this, he says, my posts are misleading. 


Non-acceptance leads to suffering, and suffering, well, is pretty sucky. 


Magnanimity: 


| know this thread has had a fair amount of engagement so far, but I’m not confident that I’m 
connecting all the dots that you're after. Sorry! | can be a little “thick” sometimes. @ 


Yeah, there are a lot of moving parts. We've covered how Augustine came to see, in his eyes lit by 
the Spirit, that even murderers can be acceptable as people like you and |. Perhaps we should 
move on to St. Augustine's roadblocks, and doing so will help explain how it all works. Shall we? 


BTW: | am also quite thick, I’ve just been studying this stuff for a very long time. There are a lot of 
dots to connect. What might be helpful are some self-reflection questions such as “what do | 
resent about myself”? 


Here is a really good background resource that | recently ran across: 
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In the context of this thread, my eyes zeroed in on the word “ideally”. 


If this idealis applied to conscience formation, that is, our conscience is formed such that the 
ideal, in this case, is “acceptance”, and the repressed/resented capacity is “nonacceptance”, then 
that is how it would apply to the topic of “roadblocks” here. The word “must” in Newman's words 
imply a disciplined ideal. 


If the ideal is incorporated in such a way that a person, then, feels good/righteous when they have 
disciplined him/herself to “accept” and feels guilty/self-condemning about themselves when they 
do not “accept”, then there is a typical shadow dynamic at the core of this particular “rule” in the 
conscience. 


In this case identification(jungian term) is going to involve admitting (perhaps painfully) that 
sometimes | do not accept, and then integration(also jungian term) follows from generative 
questions like “why does our loving God give humans the capacity for non-acceptance?” If the 
temporary answer itself leads to something involving condemnation of either man or God, the true 
answer is still yet to be found. 


Bottom line: Yeah, | agree with Newman, but it is probably counter-productive to not accept our 
own capacity for non-acceptance. It is fruitful to pay a lot of attention to the way we use the word 
“must”. E] It could be, though, that Cardinal Newman was thinking the same thing. 


Magnanimity: 


Are you distinguishing here between things as they are in themselves and our internal 
reactions to those things? 


I'm not only making that distinction, but drawing specific attention to the way that our internal 
reactions to things define the way we subconsciously see/perceive things “as they are”. 


Magnanimity: 


| had in mind the sense of pride being, in the first definition | used, “to think more highly of 
oneself than one ought to.” 


This can be especially applicable to the topic if the person resents/represses his own capacity for 
“pride” and feels a negative affect (shame, guilt, condemnation, etc.) when he self-judges that he 
is thinking more about himself than he ought to (based on external data). 


Magnanimity: 


So, | guess it would be rendered “I should see things as they really are (including myself).” 


Okay, is that another example of an “ideal”? “Should” can have different emotional/cognitive 
meanings. 
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OneSheep #137 September 28, 2019, 5:07pm 


fhansen: 


Yes! | think a great deal of our unhappiness, practically all of it, comes from this non- 
acceptance of who we basically are, and non-acceptance of God as deservingly superior to 
who we are 


| couldn't have said it better, fhansen. At the same time, though, there is a place for some “meta” 
awareness. We have a capacity for non-acceptance, and that capacity, in itself, serves our 
wellbeing. So, while St. Augustine expresses non-acceptance of self and others (we are going to 
get to this), that non-acceptance serves a purpose, even though it caused him a bit of suffering, 
and the non-acceptance was part of the “roadblocks” that | hope to address. The roadblocks are 
grounded in the shadow core of the conscience. 


| read parts of some of my recent posts to my son the philosopher (ABD) and he seems to think 
that | am not being genuine in this thread. He said something like “Hey, Dad, non-acceptance 
causes suffering and you are not explicit enough about that.” So here is my attempt to be more 
explicit. However, | think you and | have both agreed that there is a time for non-acceptance, even 
if it is communicated as non-acceptance of a person (though | emphasize that understanding and 
forgiveness are ultimate guides to holiness and oneness with God). 


| don’t know if you saw what | put in another reply, but here is a psychological approach to what | 
am discussing on this thread. | can also reference shadow work to several places in the Gospel, 
which were (are) the starting points for my own shadow work. You might note in Jeffrey's article 
how his wording correlates almost exactly with what you stated above concerning “inflation”. 


Magnanimity #138 October 8, 2019, 6:37pm 


OneSheep: 


In my observation, it is either that they are unaware of the mistake, or that they refuse to admit 
the mistake (blindness), in which the refusal itself involves a deeper lack of awareness. I’ve yet 
to find other examples. What | have not found through observation is that people genuinely 
think themselves above others and are completely aware. 


Agreed, there could be a “willful blindness,” a refusal to admit something that seems to be nagging 
at the corners of one’s consciousness. And there could also be, in a less formed consciousness, a 
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people, with some regularity, tend to overestimate themselves but not in a morally culpable way- 
there seems to be some genuine ignorance involved there. 


OneSheep: 


Perhaps we should move on to St. Augustine's roadblocks, and doing so will help explain how 
it all works. Shall we? 


Yes, that sounds good. 


OneSheep: 


I've just been studying this stuff for a very long time. There are a lot of dots to connect. What 
might be helpful are some self-reflection questions such as “what do | resent about myself”? 


Yes, | am noticing that | simply lack the required background in the Jungian approach to 
“shadows” to properly keep track of your lines of thought. | certainly don’t mind learning more 
about it, but it'll be “on the fly,” you know, and so possibly lacking in the depth of engagement 
you're hoping for (from me anyway). 


But just let us know in which direction you'd like to head now. 


OneSheep #139 October 15, 2019, 2:23pm 
Good Morning Mag, 


Been away from the books for a bit, now | have a chance to respond and start working on 
roadblocks. 


Magnanimity: 


Agreed, there could be a “willful blindness,” a refusal to admit something that seems to be 
nagging at the corners of one’s consciousness. And there could also be, in a less formed 
consciousness, a genuine ignorance. 


What might be fruitful to pay attention to there are “willful blindness” and “a refusal to admit”. If | 
witness a person “refusing to admit” or exhibiting “willful blindness”, does that ever strike a 
negative affect within? If so, it is a reaction from the conscience, and likely has an element of the 
shadow at its core. In an adult spirituality, these little (or big!) negative affects are doorways to a 
deeper awareness. If | see and feel negatively toward a person who “refuses to admit” and | simply 
address the negativity with “I shouldn't feel negatively” then | have bypassed the opportunity for 
deeper awareness. 


I ananuild alaharata mara hist Um truina ta limit mu wnrda 
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Magnanimity #141 October 16, 2019, 1:59pm 


OneSheep: 


If | witness a person “refusing to admit” or exhibiting “willful blindness”, does that ever strike a 
negative affect within? 


Good question, and | suppose the answer is “sometimes.” It depends on the context. The more | 
know about a person, the more readily | might be able to accept a willful blindness. As one grows 
older (and tries to grow wiser!) the more one realizes the vast influences on human lives that 
come in from all directions. A reaction | might have is, “why is this person behaving this way?” But, 
| usually believe that if | had enough background about this person's life, | could understand their 
behavior and not judge them. 


OneSheep: 


If | see and feel negatively toward a person who “refuses to admit” and | simply address the 
negativity with “I shouldn't feel negatively” then | have bypassed the opportunity for deeper 
awareness. 


By which you mean, | have suppressed my reaction and thereby bypassed the opportunity? | totally 
agree that suppression is not the answer, and for those of us engaged in daily spiritual-work, 
suppression seems always to be a risk. Something like a “welcoming practice” of the Trappist 
tradition would be needed, if coupled with further attempts at awareness. 


OneSheep #142 October 16, 2019, 2:28pm 


Magnanimity: 


Good question, and | suppose the answer is “sometimes.” It depends on the context. The more 
| know about a person, the more readily | might be able to accept a willful blindness 


Exactly. One interesting-even-fun exercise is to try to discern in what cases one judges 
(condemns) and in what cases not, playing the what-if game. This can help narrow down the 
content of the shadow. 


At a recent retreat, a friend and | got into a discussion about “willful blindness”. | told him that it 
was my observation that when a person willfully chooses blindness, he is already blind in some 
manner. He disagreed, and the next day he came with a book called “Willful Blindness” @ 


The point is, do we condemn certain people's choices, or do we understand them? If I’m 
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OneSheep #140 October 15, 2019, 2:27pm 


Magnanimity: 


Yes, that sounds good. 


Okay! Let's get started on roadblocks! S 


Remember, the starting points are the statements that St. Augustine makes that are absolutes, 
such as: 


Through the Spirit we see that whatsoever exists in any way is good... 
-Book 31, Ch 31 


| started this thread by addressing where Augustine had managed to lift some roadblocks (Book 2, 
Ch 5), and now I'd like to continue by addressing some of the roadblocks he had not addressed. 
These roadblocks are evidenced by instances when he is not seeing that all He made is good. 


One of the major themes of his Confessions is his condemnation of many aspects of his 
childhood. He painfully confesses (names) his sins and his motives, and he claims them 
(identification), which is great, but does not take the next step, using the gift of understanding 
(through the Spirit) to see that even with those motives we are still “good”. 


It is a matter of looking at the motives with an eye of Understanding rather than condemnation. 


Here is the first instance of some negative affect (with a specified source of the affect) | could find 
in the book: 


| myself have seen and have had experience with a jealous little one; it was not yet able to speak, 
but it was pale and bitter in face as it looked at another child nursing at the same breast. 


-Book 1, Ch. 7 


He uses this as part of the evidence of “sin within him (man) you (God) have not made” (first line 
of Book 1, chapter 7) 


So, for starters, can we share in the identification, that we are all capable of, and have the capacity 
for, jealousy? 


| am going to assume that whoever is reading this can make such an identification, can take 
ownership of this capacity for jealousy that we all share. But rather than “leave it at that”, the next 
step begins with a question: 


Why do we have an innate capacity for jealousy? 
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To clarify: the choice itself may be a bad choice, but there can be found an underlying innocence, 
an unchosen blindness underlying a chosen blindness. 


Magnanimity: 


A reaction | might have is, “why is this person behaving this way?” 


Exactly, with a non-accusatory tone. All of us are familiar with “Why did he do that?!” with 
accusation. 


For the above, the question would be, “Why did he choose to be blind?”. If the answer is “because 
he is prideful/jealous/greedy etc.”, anything that points to another negative, then it is time to keep 
looking. 


Did | tell you what got the ball rolling for me? It was a priest who told me “It is not to condemn or 
condone, but understand.” 


Magnanimity: 


But, | usually believe that if | had enough background about this person's life, | could 
understand their behavior and not judge them. 


In my experience, more often than not | cannot know enough about a person's life to come to 
complete understanding jn their context. And actually, it doesn’t even matter! What does matter is 
to work through what I am projecting on the other. So if | ask someone, “what was going through 
his mind when he made that bad choice?” and the person answers “I don't know, and it is 
impossible for me to know”, my response is “Well, take a guess at it.”. The guessing goes to the 
heart of what is being projected, and may in itself reveal the content of the shadow. 


Magnanimity #143 October 16, 2019, 2:28pm 


OneSheep: 


One of the major themes of his Confessions is his condemnation of many aspects of his 
childhood. He painfully confesses (names) his sins and his motives, and he claims them 
(identification), which is great, but does not take the next step, using the gift of understanding 
(through the Spirit) to see that even with those motives we are still “good”. 


It is a matter of looking at the motives with an eye of Understanding rather than condemnation. 


Agreed. Perhaps, if the great Saint had lived in the 20th century, he could have availed himself of 
the insights provided by the social sciences. Ze 
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Why do we have an innate capacity for jealousy ? 


Oh my, well in the context of his example, we have such a young child that he is not even yet 
speaking. So, we are imagining a young toddler, around the age of 1 or 2. (My children were 
speaking in sentences and were weaned before turning 3, so we have quite the youngster here in 
his example.) A child at this age is utterly reliant on “the mother” for everything. The child’s identity 
is entirely wrapped up with her's, but he is beginning to explore the world a little on his own. He 
has experienced frustration on many levels by this point. Toys do not always behave as we expect 
they might, other children around you perhaps take the toys from you when you're playing with 
them, etc. So, negative emotional reactions have begun for the toddler. And this is just a particular 
type of negative emotional reaction, presumably little different from the other toddler playing with 
a toy that he likes. 


A Psychology Today article has this to say about the nature of jealousy, “Jealousy is distinguished 
from envy in that jealousy always involves a third party seen as a rival for affection or attention. 
Envy occurs between only two people and is best summed up as, ‘I want what you have.” So, what 
is “the good” that can be identified in the child at this point? As in, what is the good that underlies 
jealousy? At a very basic level, it seems that it must be at least this—I should have good things. | 
deserve good things. In the case of the toddler, he has yet to learn that he cannot fill everyone 
moment of his day with these good things, so he thinks, “I should have these good things now 
2 Nevertheless, the discovery that one should have good things is a spiritual insight. It fits nicely 
within the Genesis framework that humans are made in the image and likeness of God, which 
means, at the very least, that we have intrinsic dignity/value/worth/sanctity/sacredness. A 
creature of this stature would reasonably expect good things during its existence, like being 
nurtured by the mother during a feeding. So, the painful process that we all must go through is 
that this expectation/hope for good things is sometimes deferred due to our own limitations of 
space and time. So sometimes the goods we know we deserve must be put off until later. 


” 


OneSheep #144 October 16, 2019, 3:08pm 


Magnanimity: 


So, what is “the good” that can be identified in the child at this point? As in, what is the good 
that underlies jealousy? At a very basic level, it seems that it must be at least this- should 
have good things. | deserve good things 


Yes, | agree. Condemnation of jealousy is condemnation of an instinct. Jung said that much of the 
content of the shadow is basically condemnation of aspects of instinct. 


What | like to do is find other examples in nature where, i.e., jealousy can be observed. Did you 
know that baby birds watch one another when the mother comes with food? It has been found 
that they not only watch each other, but they will stretch higher when they see a nest mate higher 
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For thus we see pride wearing the mask of high-spiritedness, although only thou, O God, art 
high above all. Ambition seeks honor and glory, whereas only thou shouldst be honored above 
all, and glorified forever. The powerful man seeks to be feared, because of his cruelty; but who 
ought really to be feared but God only? 

And in Confessions, Book VIII, Chapter VII, 17. Speaking of his youth (to 31 years, about A.D. 
385, prior to his baptism) he identifies his malice: 

“For many of my years—perhaps twelve-had passed away since my nineteenth, when, upon the 
reading of Cicero's Hortensius, | was roused to a desire for wisdom. And here | was, still 
postponing the abandonment of this world’s happiness to devote myself to the search.” ... “And 
| had wandered through perverse ways of godless superstition—not really sure of it, either, but 
preferring it to the other, which | did not seek in piety, but opposed in malice.” 


OneSheep #146 October 16, 2019, 5:41pm 


Vico: 


He states in that chapter “So it seems that even Catiline [a savage and brutal man] himself 
loved not his own villainies, but something else, and it was this that gave him the motive for his 
crimes.” He then gives later in the next chapter the insight that the malice (deliberate choice of 
evil) through pride is the origin 


We have no reason to believe that the “something else” is different than the rest of the examples in 
the same paragraph, Vico. If we don't see that he is using Cataline as an example of someone 
obtaining “these goods” (see the first sentence of the paragraph) then we have missed the point. 


People do not love their own “villanies”, but the goods obtained by such action. 


Vico: 
And in Confessions, Book VIII, Chapter VII, 17. Speaking of his youth (to 31 years, about A.D. 
385, prior to his baptism) he identifies his malice 

He also says in the that: “I, a most wretched youth, wretched from the very start of my youth...” 


What do you see as the underlying emotion that Augustine feels in the above line? How does he 
feel about himself as a youth? 


Vico #147 October 16, 2019, 7:20pm 


NnnGChaann. 
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Siblings do this because parents are overwhelmed and can actually feed the biggest (or the cutest, 
or the most aggressive) one first because it is easier. It can be observed that innate jealousy is an 
effect of sibling rivalry in species. 


Can you see that jealousy contributes to the ability to survive and thrive? That the emotion drives 
the individual to get enough? This is especially important when there is a lack of food. 


If so, can you see that there is a functional beauty in the emotion of/capacity for/ jealousy, can you 
look at something that we are trained to despise, and instead see something good? I’m not looking 
for a “right answer”, because there can be a lot more involved when we look at “jealousy” (and 
note that | am not addressing being enslaved by jealousy, or being blinded by jealousy which are 
separate issues). 


Magnanimity: 


so he thinks, “I should have these good things now!” 4 
Do you see a functional beauty? 


Magnanimity: 


So, the painful process that we all must go through is that this expectation/hope for good 
things is sometimes deferred due to our own limitations of space and time. So sometimes the 
goods we know we deserve must be put off until later. 


Yes, this is a discipline and awareness that involves transcending the innate emotion/drive. Jesus 
calls us to transcend our natural instincts. 


Vico #145 October 16, 2019, 3:59pm 


OneSheep: 


... It might be interesting to begin a discussion about his possible roadblocks/contradictions by 
addressing his chapter that deals directly with the shadow, Book 2, Ch5, Why Men Sin, in which 
he shows some amazingly insightful shadow integration. 


Augustine was Born A.D. 354 and baptized by Ambrose at Milan during Eastertide, A.D. 387. His 
age then was about 32 or 33. He writes in Book 2, Ch5 about age 16 before his baptism. 

He states in that chapter “So it seems that even Catiline [a savage and brutal man] himself loved 
not his own villainies, but something else, and it was this that gave him the motive for his crimes.” 
He then gives later in the next chapter the insight that the malice (deliberate choice of evil) 
through pride is the origin: 
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Q. We have no reason to believe that the “something else” is different than the rest of the 
examples in the same paragraph, Vico. If we don't see that he is using Cataline as an example of 
someone obtaining “these goods” (see the first sentence of the paragraph) then we have missed 
the point. 

A. The quote was that he did not love his villainies, but something else. So he indicates the 
something else, and just a few sentences later identified pride motive with: "For so doth pride 
imitate exaltedness; whereas Thou alone art God exaltedover all. " 


Q. What do you see as the underlying emotion that Augustine feels in the above line? How does he 
feel about himself as a youth? 

A. Remorse. Book Two, Chapter X “I fell away from thee, O my God, and in my youth I wandered 
too far from thee, my true support. And | became to myself a wasteland.” 


OneSheep #148 October 16, 2019, 8:47pm 


Vico: 


The quote was that he did not love his villainies, but something else. So he indicates the 
something else, and just a few sentences later identified pride motive with: "For so doth pride 
imitate exaltedness; whereas Thou alone art God exaltedover all. " 


That would be not in keeping with the theme of the paragraph it contained, in which he gives 
several examples of people's love of “something else” rather than the crimes. The “something 
else's” were listed as the neighbor's wife and property, as well as honor, power, wealth, and 
freedom from fears. 


If you are saying that these are not the “something else's” he is referring to, then that would mean 
you have some special access to Augustine's thoughts on the matter. As the writing stands, the 
words concerning Cataline, in context, were that Cataline himself wanted something “beautiful and 
fitting”, though they are clearly “lower goods”. 


The lines you are referring to are not in the same chapter, let alone the same paragraph. Surely, he 
indicates pride as an error, but it is a different chapter, and does not refer to the words about 
Cataline. 


Vico: 


Q. What do you see as the underlying emotion that Augustine feels in the above line? How 
does he feel about himself as a youth? 
A. Remorse. Book Two, Chapter X “I fell away from thee, O my God, and in my youth | wandered 


too far from thee, my true support. And I became to myself a wasteland.” 
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Yes, | do believe that he had some remorse. Let’s go a little further. 


If someone says “I am wretched”, is he seeing the goodness in himself? Is he taking joy in his 
existence? Is he, through the Spirit, seeing that his existence (at the time of his childhood) was 
good? 


When a person refers to someone as “wretched”, do you sense any self-judgment or self- 
condemnation? 


Vico #149 October 16, 2019, 9:53pm 


OneSheep: 


Q. That would be not in keeping with the theme of the paragraph it contained, in which he gives 
several examples of people's love of “something else” rather than the crimes. The “something 
else's” were listed as the neighbor's wife and property, as well as honor, power, wealth, and 
freedom from fears. 

A. | think you are not reading what | posted. | posted, in agreement, that it was something else. 
What but pride is: “honors, empire, and wealth, and thus be exempt from the fear of the laws”. 


Q. When a person refers to someone as “wretched”, do you sense any self-judgment or self- 
condemnation? 

If someone says “I am wretched”, is he seeing the goodness in himself? 

Is he taking joy in his existence? 

Is he, through the Spirit, seeing that his existence (at the time of his childhood) was good? 

A. Wretched means “in a very unhappy or unfortunate state”, so not necessarily, the context and 
other remarks must be considered. For his youth he makes many remarks, for example in Chapter 
| he states: “I was still pleasing to my own eyes”, in Chapter II he said he experienced “proud 
dejection and restless lassitude”. In Chapter IV he states: “Il loved my own undoing. | loved my 
error—not that for which | erred but the error itself” In Chapter VI he says: “I stole those [pears] 
simply that | might steal, for, having stolen them, | threw them away. My sole gratification in them 
was my own sin, which | was pleased to enjoy;”. 


OneSheep #150 October 17, 2019, 4:14am 


Vico: 


Q. What but pride is: [want of] “honor, [power], and wealth, and be [free] from fear” of loss of 
these. 
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And I remark that this is pride. 


Okay, it is your remark, and it makes sense, except some clarification is needed, in the context of 
the topic of this thread. You may be expressing a judgment, for example, but not necessarily so. 


Q: When you used the word “pride” above, are you expressing a judgment (negative affect) of an 
aspect of human nature? If you are, it would be the more common human experience. 


Vico: 


You asked, along with other questions: do you sense any self-judgment or self-condemnation? 
So the answer is not necessarily. 


| agree. However, given much of the ways he expresses himself, | believe it is accurate to say that 
St. Augustine was judging aspects of himself and humanity. For example, he gives an example of 
a child being jealous as evidence of 


“sin within him (man) you (God) have not made” Book 1, Ch 7. 


Q: Are you sensing that Augustine had some negative feelings about human capacity for jealousy? 


Vico #153 October 17, 2019, 2:59pm 


OneSheep: 


Q: When you used the word “pride” above, are you expressing a judgment (negative affect) of an 
aspect of human nature? If you are, it would be the more common human experience. 

A. No. St. Augustine used the word wicked in his example of Catiline’s willful actions of his topic to 
“inquire why a crime was committed” in Book Two, Chapter V, 11. He writes: 


And to what purpose? Why, even this: that, having once got possession of the city through his 
practice of his wicked ways, he might gain honors, empire, and wealth, and thus be exempt 
from the fear of the laws and from financial difficulties in supplying the needs of his family- 
and from the consciousness of his own wickedness. 


It is pride as St. Augustine describes later in Book Three, Chapter VIII, 16. 


Q: Are you sensing that Augustine had some negative feelings about human capacity for jealousy? 
A. About capacity, no, he hates the actual acts. In Book 5, Chapter XII, 22 he states: 


Alawar I hata aiinh AranlaAd and naninran man althaiuiah | lava tham if thav will ha AnrraAntad and 
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A: Appetites that seek a “good” that is “fitting” and/or “beautiful”, according to St. Augustine in 
Book 2, Chapter 5, of Confessions. 


Note: bracketed corrections are closer to the text | quoted. | was not addressing the text you 
quoted. 


Vico: 


Wretched means “in a very unhappy or unfortunate state”, so not necessarily 


I'm not sure what you mean by “not necessarily”, even with your following explanation. My 
apologies. 


Do you sense that Augustine was at times self-condemning in the book, that he saw himself as 
bad in some way? 


Vico #151 October 17, 2019, 4:36am 


OneSheep: 


Q. A: Appetites that seek a “good” that is “fitting” and/or “beautiful”, according to St. Augustine in 
Book 2, Chapter 5, of Confessions. Note: bracketed corrections are closer to the text | quoted. | 
was not addressing the text you quoted. 

A. | think you are using a different translation for what | have is in Book Two, Chapter V has this 
with regard to his example of Catiline: 


And to what purpose? Why, even this: that, having once got possession of the city through his 
practice of his wicked ways, he might gain honors, empire, and wealth ... 


And | remark that this is pride. 


You asked, along with other questions: do you sense any self-judgment or self-condemnation? 
So the answer is not necessarily. 


OneSheep #152 October 17, 2019, 2:12pm 


Vico: 


And to what purpose? Why, even this: that. having once aot possession of the citv throuah his 
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O God, the truth and fullness of our positive good, and our most pure peace. 


OneSheep #154 October 17, 2019, 3:41pm 


Vico: 


Q: When you used the word “pride” above, are you expressing a judgment (negative affect) of 
an aspect of human nature? If you are, it would be the more common human experience. 
A. No. 


Q: For further clarification, then, would you put “pride” among the positive aspects of human 
nature? If not, please explain. 


Vico: 


Q: Are you sensing that Augustine had some negative feelings about human capacity for 
jealousy? 
A. About capacity, no, he hates the actual acts. In Book 5, Chapter XII, 22 he states: 


Now | hate such crooked and perverse men although | love them if they will be corrected 
and come to prefer the learning they obtain to money and, above all, to prefer thee to such 
learning, O God, the truth and fullness of our positive good, and our most pure peace. 


Q: Notice that Augustine uses the words “crooked and perverse” as a characterization of the men 
themselves. Are you suggesting that he has no judgmental feelings toward those people? If | were 
to say that “Joe” was “crooked and perverse”, what would | be communicating about his character 
and value as a person? If certain people valued my opinion, how would those people be inclined to 
feel about Joe himself after hearing my words? 


Q: Are you sensing that Augustine had some negative feelings about human capacity for 
jealousy? 
A. About capacity, no, he hates the actual acts 


Thank you Vico, but it looks like some more clarification is needed. Augustine wrote in Book 1, Ch 
7: “for you have made him, but the sin within him (man) you (God) have not made” 


Q: Are you saying that Augustine says “actual acts” are “within” man? What is an act within a 
person? Does Augustine use the word “made” differently in that same sentence? God “making” 
man is an event creating a physical being, not merely an action. Please explain what Augustine is 
referring to as far as what is the sin “made” within man. 
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What | am seeing Augustine writing here is an expression of a very normal conscience. When we 
see a person do evil, we immediately feel negatively toward the person, even though we may 
consciously or subconsciously resist the negative feeling. 


Vico #155 October 17, 2019, 4:02pm 


OneSheep: 


Q: For further clarification, then, would you put “pride” among the positive aspects of human 
nature? If not, please explain. 


[quote=“Vico, post:153, topic:562216"] 
Q: Are you sensing that Augustine had some negative feelings about human capacity for jealousy? 


Q: Notice that Augustine uses the words “crooked and perverse” as a characterization of the men 
themselves. Are you suggesting that he has no judgmental feelings toward those people? If | were 
to say that “Joe” was “crooked and perverse”, what would | be communicating about his character 
and value as a person? If certain people valued my opinion, how would those people be inclined to 
feel about Joe himself after hearing my words? 

A. Their actions were morally wrong and that is objective fact. Culpability (which requires making a 
condemnation) is another matter entirely. It is not excessively critical to note wickedness. The 
wicked may pridefully hate seeing it stated. As St. Augustine said of Cataline “of whom it was said 
that he was gratuitously wicked and cruel” and that a motive of his actions could be “and from the 
consciousness of his own wickedness.” 


Q: Are you saying that Augustine says “actual acts” are “within” man? What is an act within a 
person? Does Augustine use the word “made” differently in that same sentence? God “making” 
man is an event creating a physical being, not merely an action. Please explain what Augustine is 
referring to as far as what is the sin “made” within man. 

A. The will is within the man and God did not make the choices for an angel or human, it is freewill. 


Magnanimity #156 October 17, 2019, 5:14pm 


OneSheep: 


Siblings do this because parents are overwhelmed and can actually feed the biggest (or the 
cutest, or the most aggressive) one first because it is easier. 


Did | ever tell you that I’m a father of 5?! Believe me, I| know firsthand what you're describing here. 
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Q: For further clarification, then, would you put “pride” among the positive aspects of human 
nature? If not, please explain. 


| think you missed this one, Vico. It is relevant to this thread. 


Vico: 


It is not excessively critical to note wickedness. The wicked may pridefully hate seeing it 
stated. 


Wicked is defined as “one who does evil”, correct? In that sense, we are all wicked, we are all 
sinners. Is this the definition you are using, or when you say “the wicked”, are you characterizing 
individuals, making a statement of comparative value? (i.e. Wicked person=Bad person, someone 
to be labeled with condemnation?) 


Vico: 


As St. Augustine said of Cataline “of whom it was said that he was gratuitously wicked and 
cruel” and that a motive of his actions could be “and from the consciousness of his own 
wickedness.” 


Very interesting. You definitely have a different translation. My copy does not say “from the 
consciousness of his own wickedness”, mine says “from a guilty conscience” which makes much 
more sense in context. 


Vico, the point Augustine was making was that people do evil in order to get something good. 
Look at what he says about murder: 


“Would anyone commit murder without reason, and delight of murder itself? Who can believe such 
a thing?” 
-Book 2, Chapter 5 


What Augustine did not know is that some people actually take delight in murder, because the act 
itself gives them a sense of power, but even my statement in this sentence conforms to 
Augustine’s premise, that evil is done to obtain some (perceived) good, in this case a feeling of 
power. 


Vico: 


Q: Are you saying that Augustine says “actual acts” are “within” man? What is an act within a 
person? Does Augustine use the word “made” differently in that same sentence? God “making” 
man is an event creating a physical being, not merely an action. Please explain what Augustine 
is referring to as far as what is the sin “made” within man. 

A. The will is within the man and God did not make the choices for an angel or human, it is 


freewill. 
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as their parent and not wanting them to believe that the strongest or the cutest always wins, I'll 
arbitrarily give food to whomever | wish at the time (and I'll change it up). Or, I'll have the strongest 
put his plate down and help me serve the others. What do you think of my behavior here? Should | 
just let nature take its course and let the strongest or cutest get served first? 


OneSheep: 


Can you see that jealousy contributes to the ability to survive and thrive? 


Survive? Absolutely. Thrive? | suppose it depends what you mean by that. | don't believe that a 
human male operating under the assumption that his strength will normally win the day leads to a 
thriving human life, as that’s not actually true in civil societies (unless in rare cases where strength 
is directly relevant). So, ’might makes right’ is a no-go for human thriving, as far as | can tell. 
Surviving? Yes. Thriving, | don't see it, unless you're meaning something else with that term. 

The same goes for cuteness (beauty). If | allow my daughter to win me over with her adorable 
smile and voice every time I’m serving up food, I’m likewise sending the wrong message—just 
always be the cutest female in the room and you'll win the day. | don’t see how humans thrive with 
such behavior. | see no room for compassion in such a world where strength and beauty are 
thrown around by those who possess the highest dosages of them. 


OneSheep: 


can you see that there is a functional beauty in...jealousy, can you look at something and...see 
something good? 


| think so. But here, | am influenced by both St Thomas Aquinas (who believes that being is 
convertible with goodness) and St Ignatius (whose spirituality always has the practitioner ask, 
“where is God in this?”) But maybe even more basically, it’s just a wise path to always look for what 
is good in the activity/behavior you're observing, long before you go about criticizing that behavior. 
Does that seem right? 


OneSheep: 


Do you see a functional beauty? 


| think what | was trying to express there was that | see a primordial understanding of one’s own 
imago dei You should have good things because, well, you're worth it. | think that even at so early 
an age as that of a toddler, there is within the mind/heart of that toddler a primal instinct that she 
has intrinsic value/worth/dignity/sanctity. The toddler cannot articulate any of this, of course, but 
there is something like a primordial awareness of this fact about oneself that underlies the 
jealousy. It's possible too that a primordial sense of justice is also present in the mind/heart of the 
toddler that affects the jealous response. What do you think? 
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The will is very heavily influenced by triggered emotions such as fear and loathing, which are not 
ordinarily “chosen”. The will is also heavily influenced by innate appetites. Jealousy, an emotional 
capacity, is not a “will”, but Augustine is using it as evidence of something “made” “within man” 
that is “what you (God) have not made”. 


Since it is quite clear that jealousy is not an act, but a capacity, how do you support your 
statement that Augustine does not have negative feelings about the capacity? 


Vico, if you cannot/will not recognize that Augustine truly has some negative feelings about the 
capacity for jealousy “within man”, | don’t see how you will be able to address the topic of this 
thread. 


If you want to make the assertion that Augustine saw nothing but goodness in man, that he had no 
negative feelings about man’s nature, then you have a pretty steep hill to climb! a 


Vico #158 October 19, 2019, 2:26am 


OneSheep: 


Confessions of St. Augustine translation | am using: 
https://www.ling.upenn.edu/courses/hum100/augustinconf.pdf 


Q: For further clarification, then, would you put “pride” among the positive aspects of human 
nature? If not, please explain. 

A. Pride is positive but can be negative when inordinate. Note from S.T. II, II, Question 162. Pride, 
A1 - St. Thomas Aquinas 


“Pride [superbia] may be understood in two ways. First, as overpassing [supergreditur] the rule 
of reason, and in this sense we say that it is a sin. Secondly, it may simply denominate “super- 
abundance”; in which sense any super-abundant thing may be called pride: and it is thus that 
God promises pride as significant of super-abundant good”. 
http://www.newadvent.org/summa/3162.htm 


Q. Wicked is defined as “one who does evil”, correct? 
A. Wicked adjective means “evil or morally wrong”. It does not mean there is culpability. 


Q. Since it is quite clear that jealousy is not an act, but a capacity, how do you support your 
statement that Augustine does not have negative feelings about the capacity? 
A. Jealousy is envy, to envy is covetousness which is a sinful act when willed. 


Q. If you want to make the assertion that Augustine saw nothing but goodness in man, that he had 


no negative feelings about man’s nature, then you have a pretty steep hill to climb! 
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A. St. Augustine wrote in CONCERNING FAITH, HOPE, AND CHARITY of the good nature of man 
and relationship to good and evil done: 


15. But when we Say that evils arise out of goods, let not this be thought to oppose the 
utterance of the Lord, wherein He said, A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruits. For, as the 
Truth said, grapes cannot be gathered from thorns, because a grape cannot spring from 
thorns, but we see both grapes and thorns able to spring from good ground. And in the same 
Way, as it were, an evil tree cannot bring forth good fruits, that is an evil will cannot produce 
good works, but from the good nature of man both good and evil will can arise; nor was there 
at all whence originally evil will should arise, except from the good nature of angel and man. 
Which the Lord Himself, in the same place, where He was speaking of the tree and its fruits, 
most clearly shews, for He says, Either make the tree good and its fruit good) or make the tree 
evil and its fruit evil 9 : sufficiently warning us, that from a good tree indeed evil fruits cannot 
spring, nor from an evil tree good fruits ; yet that each tree may spring from the same earth to 
which He was speaking. 
https://archive.org/stream/SaintAugustineOnInstructing/SaintAugustineOnInstructing_djvu.t 
xt 


Q. What Augustine did not know is that some people actually take delight in murder ... 
A. | think that is an incorrect assertion. See 
https://corinquietam.blogspot.com/2012/06/question-26-of-83-of-st-augustines-83.html 


St. Thomas Aquinas notes in S.T. that: 

“.. when a sin is committed through malice, the movement of sin belongs more to the will, which is 
then moved to evil of its own accord, than when a sin is committed through passion, when the will 
is impelled to sin by something extrinsic’ ... 


OneSheep #159 October 20, 2019, 8:53pm 


Magnanimity: 


Did | ever tell you that I’m a father of 5?! Believe me, | know firsthand what you're describing 
here. And it's very true—the human equivalent of the pecking order comes out in them. 


Magnanimity: 


And the thing is, as their parent and not wanting them to believe that the strongest or the 
cutest always wins, I'll arbitrarily give food to whomever | wish at the time (and I'll change it 
up). Or, I'll have the strongest put his plate down and help me serve the others. What do you 
think of my behavior here? Should | just let nature take its course and let the strongest or 


niitact ant annind firat? 
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Magnanimity: 


But maybe even more basically, it’s just a wise path to always look for what is good in the 
activity/behavior you're observing, long before you go about criticizing that behavior. Does that 
seem right? 


Sometimes the only good that can be found is in what is intended, if | may refer back to Book 2, 
chapter 5. But then, even what is intended has to be scrutinized and evaluated in light of the 
person's perceptions. “He meant well, given his own perception of what was going on, and what he 
wanted”. 


Magnanimity: 


| think what | was trying to express there was that | see a primordial understanding of one’s 
own imago dei... | think that even at so early an age as that of a toddler, there is within the 
mind/heart of that toddler a primal instinct that she has intrinsic value/worth/dignity/sanctity. 


Perhaps. Would you go even further, and say that we are inclined to see that everything has an 
intrinsic value unless it gets in our way or triggers a negative emotion? Is it not easy to see beauty 
in even the most humble of stones, unless it is the one upon which | just stubbed my toe? 


It all appears so beautiful- except when there are negative emotions and roadblocks involved. It is 
then that we have trouble seeing “through the Spirit”. 


Have we thoroughly discussed the roadblock of Augustine concerning jealousy i.e., are we both 
seeing that the capacity for jealousy is indeed made by God, or do are some aspects of jealousy 
yet to be addressed? 


OneSheep #161 October 20, 2019, 9:50pm 


Vico: 


Jealousy is envy, to envyis covetousness which is a sinful act when willed. 


Therefore, jealousy, envy, and covetousness are equal in your definitions. Let’s then go back to the 
original question: 


In book 1, chapter 7, Augustine starts with “sin within him (man) you (God) have not made”. 


In that same chapter, he uses as evidence of this sin “within man” the “jealous look” of an infant as 
it looked at another child nursing at the same breast. 


Q: Given that this “jealous look” indicates wanting what the other child has, or even 
diaannanintmant that tha athar nhild ia rananinina anmathina that it ia nat anttina at tha mamant and 
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Love the question. Evolutionary psychologists have done many studies concerning the benefits of 
anger, as well as what goes on with “cute” people. It has been found that good-looking people are 
much more likely to resort to anger to get their way, due to cause-and-effect training. As children, 
they, like all children, got angry when they didn't get their way. Well, we parents naturally want to 
ingratiate the cute ones (oh, we hate to see them cry!). The not-so-cute are not so ingratiated, so 
they learn that anger doesn't work, in fact, it may get them reprimanded. Subconsciously, the cute 
child learns that anger works, and the not-so learn that it gets them in trouble. “Cute” people also 
have a greater sense of entitlement, for the same reasons, having to do with parenting. None of it 
is deliberate, we are doing what seems quite natural without even thinking about it. 


What you are doing, by treating the children equally despite who is the most aggressive or “cute”, 
is transcending your human nature. Congratulations! 


OneSheep #160 October 20, 2019, 8:55pm 


Magnanimity: 


Thrive? | suppose it depends what you mean by that. | don't believe that a human male 
operating under the assumption that his strength will normally win the day leads to a thriving 
human life, as that’s not actually true in civil societies... So, ’might makes right’ is a no-go for 
human thriving. 


Yes, the stand alone capacities would not lead to a thriving. For example, male aggression 
generally leads to dominance, but in matriarchal baboon society, aggressive males are shunned. 
The only way they win over females is to befriend them and befriend other males. The 
aggressiveness is important to some degree, but by itself does not lead to a “thriving”. 


Jealousy motivates individuals to basically stand up for themselves, pushing us to work to 
influence our environment to our individual benefit. In a civil society, one must transcend jealousy 
to get along better. 


| am looking at a global sense of the word “thrive”, that it is part of a repertoire of drives and 
emotions that benefit the species. When there is a lack of resources, all of our drives and 
emotions contribute to motivate us to do something more to survive. The baby bird that 
experiences no jealousy is simply less likely to survive - and subsequently thrive. 


Does that help clarify? Survive- and then thrive. 


Magnanimity: 
St Ignatius (whose spirituality always has the practitioner ask, “where is God in this?” 


Yes! Seek, and we shall find. St. Ignatius talked about seeing God in all things as an objective, if | 


rememher riqht 
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itself, as such ideation is inseparable from jealousy, would you then observe that Augustine had 
some negative feelings about jealousy/envy/covetousness? 


Jealous: to envy 
envy: desire to have a quality, possession, or other desirable attribute belonging to (someone 
else). 


OneSheep: 


If you want to make the assertion that Augustine saw nothing but goodness in man, that he 
had no negative feelings about man’s nature, then you have a pretty steep hill to climb! 


Vico: 


St. Augustine wrote in CONCERNING FAITH, HOPE, AND CHARITY of the good nature of 
man... 


Yes, Augustine's writings are full of contradictions. We are addressing those in this thread. 


Q. Are you hesitating in observing that Augustine had some negative feelings about human nature 
even though he asserted otherwise? Look, he clearly intended to show that jealousy, within man’s 
“being”, is not made by God. Aren't we all capable of contradictions? Are you trying to maintain 
that Augustine was immune to contradiction? 


Vico: 

Q. What Augustine did not know is that some people actually take delight in murder ... 
By the way, | would prefer that you not turn my comments into questions. Do unto others, please, 
let's have a normal conversation, okay? 

Vico: 

| think that is an incorrect assertion. See... 
If there is something in that link that shows Augustine recognizing that some people take delight 
in murder, please bring it forth. 

Vico: 

Pride is positive 


| agree, but | like to clarify that | define “pride” as desire for control, dominance, status, and 


autonomy. 
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Vico: 


but can be negative when inordinate. 


The desires are still there, even when there is a disorder. The “pride” itself is essentially constant in 
its goodness, its part of human nature. 


“Disorder” is boiled down to a person believing an untruth. So “pride”, when guided by truth, is not 
negative. “Pride” when guided by untruth is not negative either. What is objectively negative is the 
hurtful things that can happen when pride is guided by untruth. The disorder is in the untruth itself, 
is it not? 


Vico #162 October 20, 2019, 11:47pm 


OneSheep: 


| will change the Q to S for statement and A to R for reply. 


$1: Given that this “jealous look” indicates wanting what the other child has, or even 
disappointment that the other child is receiving something that it is not getting at the moment, and 
that such wanting, this will, is a very natural ideation stemming from the capacity for jealousy 
itself, as such ideation is inseparable from jealousy, would you then observe that Augustine had 
some negative feelings about jealousy/envy/covetousness? 


R1. No, they are merely natural temptations. 
To want (desire) and to will are different, so exclude will in the following. 


Merriam Webster 


e to want, tr. verb - to have a strong desire for 
e to will, tr verb — to cause of change by an act of will 


S2. Are you hesitating in observing that Augustine had some negative feelings about human 
nature even though he asserted otherwise? Look, he clearly intended to show that jealousy, within 
man’s “being”, is not made by God. 

R2. St. Augustine expressed his negative feeling about fallen human nature, for example, with 
concupiesence. (Book II, Chapter II ;Book III, Chapter |; Book XIII, Chapter VII). God made mankind 
and angels good, and their fallen human nature resulted from a human cause in the will. 


S3. Aren't we all capable of contradictions? Are you trying to maintain that Augustine was immune 


abe a -2 como SPS 2a aA 
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e to will, tr verb — to cause of change by an act of will 


It sounds like we have established that the child referred to by Augustine was not expressing its 
will but was instead tempted, it wanted what the other child had. 


Q: (note that this is an actual “Q”) Given that these are “natural temptations” and that Augustine 
used the child’s tempted “jealous look” as evidence of what is within man’s being “not made by 
God”, do you see now that he had a negative outlook toward the natural capacity for jealousy? 


Vico: 


St. Augustine expressed his negative feeling about fallen human nature, for example, with 
concupiesence . (Book II, Chapter II ;Book III, Chapter |; Book XIII, Chapter VII). God made 
mankind and angels good, and their fallen human nature resulted from a human cause in the 
will. 


There you go. And it is pretty clear that he used expression of jealousy as an example of such 
negative aspect of human nature. 


Vico: 


It is not necessary to believe an untruth to willfully impede — it is enough to not choose the 
highest good even knowing the truth. 


However, if a person does know the whole truth he will choose the highest good. We have been 
here before, but it would be a distraction on this thread. If a person knows all of the outcomes of 
his actions and his own emotional reactions to those outcomes, and is fully aware of the intrinsic 
value of all people impacted by his actions, all of which are part of “truth”, then he will choose the 
highest good (as long as the “knowing” is accessible). 


Vico #164 October 21, 2019, 9:43pm 


OneSheep: 


However, if a person does know the whole truth he will choose the highest good. We have been 

here before, but it would be a distraction on this thread. If a person knows all of the outcomes of 
his actions and his own emotional reactions to those outcomes, and is fully aware of the intrinsic 
value of all people impacted by his actions, all of which are part of “truth”, then he will choose the 


n 


hinhaat nnnd laa lanna naa tha “Lnauina” ia annnanaihla\ 
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R3. We are capable of making statements that involve, cause, or constitute contradiction. 


S4. If there is something in that link that shows Augustine recognizing that some people take 
delight in murder, please bring it forth. 


R4. | posted “but from the good nature of man both good and evil will can arise” not specific 
example of murder but pride. But from the Catiline example St. Augustine writes: 


having once got possession of the city through his practice of his wicked ways, he might gain 
honors, empire, and wealth, and thus be exempt from the fear of the laws and from financial 
difficulties in supplying the needs of his family—and from the consciousness of his own 
wickedness. 


S5. | define “pride” as desire for control, dominance, status, and autonomy. “Disorder” is boiled 
down to a person believing an untruth. So “pride”, when guided by truth, is not negative. “Pride” 
when guided by untruth is not negative either. What is objectively negative is the hurtful things that 
can happen when pride is guided by untruth. The disorder is in the untruth itself, is it not? 


R5. The purpose of an action (including delectation) is given by nature or it may be superadded by 
the will. Such action is considered to be morally disordered, when the natural purpose of the action 
has been willfully impeded. It is not necessary to believe an untruth to willfully impede — it is 
enough to not choose the highest good even knowing the truth. 


OneSheep #163 October 21, 2019, 2:04pm 


OneSheep: 


Q: Given that this “jealous look” indicates wanting what the other child has, or even 
disappointment that the other child is receiving something that it is not getting at the moment, 
and that such wanting, this will, is a very natural ideation stemming from the capacity for 
jealousy itself, as such ideation is inseparable from jealousy, would you then observe that 
Augustine had some negative feelings about jealousy/envy/covetousness? 


Jealous: to envy 
envy: desire to have a quality, possession, or other desirable attribute belonging to (Someone 
else). 


Vico: 


R1. No, they are merely natural temptations. 
To want (desire) and to will are different, so exclude will in the following. 


Merriam Webster 
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It is not so, rather knowing the highest good a person may choose the lesser from malice. St. 
Augustine wrote on the malice of final impenitence which is the unforgivable sin of blasphemy, 
Sermon 21 on the New Testament (item 37): 


One refuge then there is against unpardonable blasphemy, that we take heed of an impenitent 
heart; and that it be not thought that repentance can avail ought, unless the Church be kept to, 
in which remission of sins is given, and the fellowship of the Spirit is preserved in the bond of 
peace. 


http://www.newadvent.org/fathers/160321.htm 


Magnanimity #165 October 21, 2019, 11:33pm 


OneSheep: 


Perhaps. Would you go even further, and say that we are inclined to see that everything has an 
intrinsic value unless it gets in our way or triggers a negative emotion? Is it not easy to see 
beauty in even the most humble of stones, unless it is the one upon which | just stubbed my 
toe? 


Yes, | think | would go further and assert “that everything has an intrinsic value”. I've long been 
compelled by the medieval concept of the “great chain of being.” On this concept, the more that 
good is expressed in a being, the more intrinsic value/worth/dignity/sanctity is possessed by that 
being. So a creature such as a human would possess a high degree of worth, much more so than 
a rock. But, as you Say, the rock can be appreciated as it is in itself. 


The propensity of children toward equality (“fairness”) has to be accounted for, positively. As in, 
what is the good that underlies a jealous feeling and a desire for fairness (the toddler thinking to 
himself that Billy is nursing right now, and he should be too)? | think there are two goods, at least. 
The first I've mentioned—a primal recognition of one’s own intrinsic worth. Second, it would be a 
desire toward equality/fairness. If someone who is my equal in worth (the nursing toddler) is 
getting a good right now, | should be getting it right now too. 


OneSheep: 

Sometimes the only good that can be found is in what is intended , 
Does this perspective require a “consequentialist” view of ethics? It seems to me that some 
good(s) persist within all acts, sort of in keeping with the Augustinian belief about sin as a 


‘privation of a good’ or the NT concept of ‘missing the mark’ In this particular case of the toddler's 
jealousy, | see two distinct goods underlying the act. 
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What you are doing, by treating the children equally despite who is the most aggressive or 
“cute”, is transcending your human nature. Congratulations! 


Haha, look at me succeeding at parenting! & To he honest, it’s two things for me—(1) the equality 
angle as well as (2) the randomness angle (my sometimes arbitrary order in which I'll serve them). 
One cannot always understand why things happen to us... 


OneSheep: 


The baby bird that experiences no jealousy is simply less likely to survive - and subsequently 
thrive. Does that help clarify? Survive- and then thrive. 


Sure. What it is to thrive as a human however would far transcend “survival,” right? Additionally, if a 
human is deeply committed to both (1) acknowledging the intrinsic worth of all humans as well as 
(2) always striving for equality, it’s not obvious to me that feelings of jealousy are required to 
persist in one’s experience over time, as one gets older. Perhaps in human development, jealousy 
is the ‘normal’ way of fixing within us the correct views of equality and human dignity. Is that what 
you're getting at? 


OneSheep #166 October 22, 2019, 3:33pm 


Magnanimity: 


The propensity of children toward equality (“fairness”) has to be accounted for, positively. As 
in, what is the good that underlies a jealous feeling and a desire for fairness (the toddler 
thinking to himself that Billy is nursing right now, and he should be too)? | think there are two 
goods, at least. The first I've mentioned—a primal recognition of one’s own intrinsic worth. 
Second, it would be a desire toward equality/fairness. If someone who is my equal in worth 
(the nursing toddler) is getting a good right now, | should be getting it right now too. 


| agree with what you are saying there, especially the human desire for fairness, which is very likely 
motivated by jealousy. Jealousy acts as motivating an equalization, which is a benefit to our 
species as a whole. 


After all, in a hunter/gatherer type situation, which is our ancestry, we had other species to 
compete with also! 


Do you see how what we are talking about is the opposite of Augustine's use of jealousy as “sin 
within (man) you (God) have not made”? You are demonstrating how jealousy itself is a drive that 
is beneficial to His creatures. 


Magnanimity: 
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if a human is deeply committed to both (1) acknowledging the intrinsic worth of all humans as 
well as (2) always striving for equality, it’s not obvious to me that feelings of jealousy are 
required to persist in one’s experience over time, as one gets older. 


| agree, the feelings of jealousy are not required, but they remain anyway. For some (good) reason, 
God does not supply a “shut off” switch that ends jealousy when we age. What He does provide, 
though, is His Son, guiding us in transcending jealousy itself, giving us the means (relationship, 
prayer, discipline, etc.) and impetus (freedom, wholeness, etc.) to look at our nature and not let it 
enslave us. 


Magnanimity: 


Perhaps in human development, jealousy is the ‘normal’ way of fixing within us the correct 
views of equality and human dignity. Is that what you're getting at? 


What | am observing is that jealousy, as part of our nature (and the nature of many other 
creatures) has a functional beauty. Jealousy, as an innate drive, comes from God. So yes, jealousy 
is very normal and natural, and probably helps form our ideas about what is fair. 


I'm not saying that there is no “correct view” (there certainly is!), but to go onto “correct” is another 
discussion. 


What is being sought here is Truth; in this case have we established that jealousy is an aspect of 
our nature that comes from God? 


Magnanimity #168 October 25, 2019, 12:35am 


OneSheep: 


Do you see how what we are talking about is the opposite of Augustine's use of jealousy as 
“sin within (man) you (God) have not made”? You are demonstrating how jealousy itself is a 
drive that is beneficial to His creatures. 


From Augustine's greatest disciple (Aquinas) | get the inclination to always seek out whatever 
good one can find in particular behaviors. This is part of the genius of Aquinas—he even identifies 
something so non-descrip as existence itself as a “good.” So yes, if we say that jealousy has 
couched within it the acknowledgment of your own inherent worth as well as your desire for 
equality, | would say it is a great benefit to humanity. 


OneSheep: 


Since ethics is not about our nature, but concerns itself with a response to human behavior 
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Since ethics is not about our nature, but concerns itself with a response to human behavior and 
guidance of human behavior, | don’t know if it really applies. A guy named Josh Greene from 
Harvard, wrote a great article titled Neural ‘is’ vs Moral ought. It's a bit heavy, but he addresses it 
as a cognitive scientist who also has a degree in Philosophy, if | remember his background. 


This whole thread concerns itself first with what “is”, and keeping all gut reactions aside (which 
are the stimulus for “ought”). For example, we can see how Augustine's reaction to the child’s face 
might lead to a discipline - “The child ought not make such a face, have such a reaction to seeing 
the other.” The word “ought” is coming from natural inclination to form the conscience; we want to 
define what is right and wrong. 


So as long as “consequentialism” does not focus on the “ought”, then yes, seeing that people 
intend the good, as an observation, is in line with the perspective. Do you see that there is a 
“teasing out” of what is in focus? 


OneSheep #167 October 22, 2019, 3:29pm 


Magnanimity: 


Sure. What it is to thrive as a human however would far transcend “survival,” right? 


I'm thinking that “thriving” is mainly security when it comes to these human nature aspects. 
However, if I’m obsessed with jealousy, | am certainly not “thriving”, | am enslaved, and freedom is 
also an aspect of our “thriving”. There is a constant interplay between security and freedom, both 
of which we deeply desire (as part of our nature). | think we may eventually see in Augustine's 
writing that desire for freedom can become part of the shadow. Do you see jealousy as something 
like an aspect of our “foundational nature” that we can be aware of and come to appreciate 
without letting it enslave us? 


Magnanimity: 


if ahuman is deeply committed 


Magnanimity: 


correct views 


Do you see how these words go to “ought”? It is so natural to do so, we look for an underlying 
discipline or “right way of thinking”. What | am trying to do is to stay strictly observational. 


Magnanimity: 
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You generally strike me as very Aristotelian in your approach to these matters (and believe me 
when | say | mean to pay you the highest compliment in saying that). 


OneSheep: 


This whole thread concerns itself first with what “is” 


This is the essence of Aristotle's approach. In the realm of ethics, if one were to say to Aristotle, 
“you can't derive an ‘ought’ from an ‘is,” he would no doubt react with a very puzzled look on his 
face and reply by saying, “How else do you think you can ever arrive at an ‘ought’ other than by 


observing what ‘is?’ What other mechanism is there on Earth for determining ‘oughts?” 


Such things as “divine-command theories” are products of the paltry Modernist mind coming out 
of the decline of the Middle Ages. They are sorry explanations for how there are ought’s in the 
world and how we know these ought's. Aristotle and Aquinas knew very well that the way we 
determine moral norms as part and parcel of the very fabric of the universe is by looking around 
and living life for a while. 


| would submit to you that moral norms are built into the fabric of the universe, and our 
consciences connect to this fabric beginning even prior to the age of reason. Have you ever read 
the Nicomachean Ethics? | think you would enjoy it very much. 


Magnanimity #169 October 25, 2019, 1:02am 


OneSheep: 


Do you see jealousy as something like an aspect of our “foundational nature” that we can be 
aware of and come to appreciate without letting it enslave us? 


| do, but if and only if jealousy is understood as approximating having the dual goods I've 
described above as intrinsic to it. Without granting this, | might have to revisit jealousy as 
foundational. 


OneSheep: 


What | am trying to do is to stay strictly observational. 


Well, you are culturally conditioned (as we all are, to be fair) by the scientific age in which we live in 
the West. As such, | understand a desire to be “strictly observational.” But the genius of Aristotle is 
that he does the same. He does not so much go beyond observation as he goes beneath it, as it 
were, to determine what would have to be antecedentally true about the world for virtues to exist 
within it. He begins as you do—simply observing the circumstances behind people calling other 
folks courageous (or cowards) or just (or unjust). As in, his list of virtues (and vices) are derived 
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from experience. Strictly speaking, there is no where else that these virtues may be found, except 
in the world. 


OneSheep: 


when we age. What He does provide, though, is His Son, guiding us in transcending jealousy 
itself, giving us the means (relationship, prayer, discipline, etc.) and impetus (freedom, 
wholeness, etc.) to look at our nature and not let it enslave us. 


Other than the possessing of wisdom, my absolute favorite fact about the elderly is their uncanny 
ability to disidentify. A steady progress of disidentification and a “letting go” of those things that 
normally “enslave” folks well into their 50’s, is a normal trajectory of human development for the 
elderly, in my observation. And | have to say that | am jealous of this ability. 2 ok, not really. But | 
do really want to go through this process myself, even before my golden years. 


Disidentification is the teaching of this world’s greatest spiritual masters, to include Our Lord and 
the Buddha. Clinging to things only leads to suffering. You must let go. It is the only way. You must 
let go even of things you feel you cannot possibly let go of—your retirement plans, your own 
children, your negative emotional reactivity to what goes on around you, even your very sense of 
being a separated self. 


OneSheep: 


What is being sought here is Truth; in this case have we established that jealousy is an aspect 
of our nature that comes from God? 


Ontologically, yes. All this (as everything else) is held in existence by the sheer act of Existence 
itself (God). But epistemically? | would say, no. An atheist can have as good an understanding of 
human dignity and equality as | ever might. Again, on the Aristotelian insight, these principles are 
in the world, not merely in the heavens above. 


OneSheep #170 October 25, 2019, 3:08pm 


Magnanimity: 


This is the essence of Aristotle’s approach. In the realm of ethics, if one were to say to 
Aristotle, “you can't derive an ‘ought’ from an ‘is,” he would no doubt react with a very puzzled 
look on his face and reply by saying, “How else do you think you can ever arrive at an ‘ought’ 
other than by observing what ‘is?’ What other mechanism is there on Earth for determining 


‘oughts?” 


| am amazed and fascinated by your ability to come forth with examples from ancient 


nhilosanhers! | annreciate vaur addina their vaices to this thread 
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I'm still working on Dare we hope that all all men are saved?, but | have Nicomachean Ethics 
written down. 


Magnanimity: 


| do, but if and only if jealousy is understood as approximating having the dual goods I've 
described above as intrinsic to it. Without granting this, | might have to revisit jealousy as 
foundational. 


It would be an overstatement on my part to describe jealousy as “foundational” with equal footing 
given to “inherent sense of one's worth”. The latter is manifested in a general desire to live, to 
survive which is much more “foundational” and is present in every living thing. 


I'm seeing jealousy as merely an added “module” | guess, something that helps humans and many 
other species (but not all) get motivated to demand the fairness you mentioned. 


Is this closer to accurately describing the dynamic? 


Magnanimity: 


Disidentification is the teaching of this world’s greatest spiritual masters, to include Our Lord 
and the Buddha. Clinging to things only leads to suffering. You must let go. It is the only way. 
You must let go even of things you feel you cannot possibly let go of—your retirement plans, 
your own children, your negative emotional reactivity to what goes on around you, even your 
very sense of being a separated self. 


It can be experienced even by much younger people when they practice contemplative prayer. 


What do you mean when you write “must”? 


Magnanimity: 


Ontologically, yes. All this (as everything else) is held in existence by the sheer act of Existence 
itself (God). But epistemically? | would say, no. An atheist can have as good an understanding 
of human dignity and equality as | ever might. Again, on the Aristotelian insight, these 
principles are in the world, not merely in the heavens above. 


For an atheist, integration is not described as “seeing jealousy comes from God”, it would be more 
like coming to accept jealousy as a beneficial part of human nature, just as it benefits other 
species that experience it as part of their innate drives and emotions. 


Feel free to add more comments or critiques, your input has been very helpful. Are we closer now 
with a harder look at the word “foundational”? I’m sorry for my wordiness, brevity is not my strong 
suit. 
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| am wondering, for a moment, if my words “This whole thread concerns itself first with what “is” 
may have been interpreted as “we ought not talk about ought!” B 


But yes, | agree completely, we can only arrive to “ought” once we have observed what “is”. What | 
am thinking now, though, is that it might be a little bit fruitful to observe and address the “ought” 
before we go on. | mentioned in passing that our minds go to “ought” because we are compelled 
to form our consciences. | observe what is hurtful, i.e. a child taking a toy from another, and | see 
the hurt, as a suffering, as something to avoid. In my mind, the hurtful behavior is condemned and 
the opposite behavior (respect for other’s property) is an idealized “ought”. In the mean time, a 
shadow has been formed within; it has not been part of “ought” formation that | have necessarily 
understood and forgiven the thief. Indeed, for a child, such focus may run contrary to the process 
of conscience formation. A child can forgive in this way, “| won't be mad at him any more”, and that 
will suffice; he does not have the knowledge and experience to understand and forgive in a deeper 
way, the way we do when we are addressing the “posts in our own eyes” as adults. 


My own view of this is that the shadow is the mysterious negative we hold within that sort of acts 
as part of a fulcrum for guiding my own behaviors and evaluating those of others. Indeed, when 
Augustine sees the jealous look in the child, he is seeing/reminded of/ an internal ideation of theft, 
his gut reacts from the fulcrum of the shadow, “ought not jealousy!” and he is motivated not to be 
jealous, not to want what others have, and of course not to take what others have. 


If a person has transcended their capacity for jealousy, he is accepting it as a gift from God. What 
to notice here is that the person will not be free from experiencing a gut-level negative reaction 
when he witnesses theft. The conscience remains unscathed by reconciling with (integrating) his 
shadow. 


What may be new for a person addressing this part of his shadow is his ability to look at 
someone's jealousy and reflectively observe “that person is feeling jealous, just like | do 
sometimes” (identification) with a feeling of acceptance (integration) because he is able to look at 
jealousy itself as a gift, not a scourge, as an example of God's love, not a stain on our dignity. 


Does that make sense? 


OneSheep #171 October 25, 2019, 3:40pm 


Magnanimity: 


| would submit to you that moral norms are built into the fabric of the universe, and our 
consciences connect to this fabric beginning even prior to the age of reason. Have you ever 
read the Nicomachean Ethics ? | think you would enjoy it very much. 


| agree, the conscience, when well-formed, is part of the fabric. Transcendence of the conscience 
does not mean negating moral norms or downplaying the need or function of the conscience, but 
is more along the lines of what | described in the previous post. 
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Magnanimity #172 October 30, 2019, 6:02pm 


OneSheep: 


| am amazed and fascinated by your ability to come forth with examples from ancient 
philosophers! | appreciate your adding their voices to this thread. 


Haha, thanks! | believe strongly that the greatest voices from antiquity and the middle ages need 
to be in all these contemporary conversations. | was first introduced to Aristotle in undergrad in 
the late 90’s, and it’s been something of a love-affair ever since. (| completely sympathize with St 
Thomas Aquinas referring to him as “THE philosopher.”) 


And if | may return the compliment, | very much appreciate you bringing into these conversations 
the insights provided by great minds of psychology (Jung, etc)! Getting all of these perspectives in 
dialogue with each other can only be a good thing. 


OneSheep: 


A child can forgive in this way, “| won't be mad at him any more”, and that will suffice; he does 
not have the knowledge and experience to understand and forgive in a deeper way, the way we 
do when we are addressing the “posts in our own eyes’ as adults. 


Would you say that a child who does not get internally “wounded” by the experience thereby more 
easily let's it go (releases it from his consciousness)? What is it about adults that does not allow 
us to “let go?” Is it only when adults internalize wounds (offense) that they even feel a need to 
forgive in a deeper way? 


OneSheep: 


What to notice here is that the person will not be free from experiencing a gut-level negative 
reaction when he witnesses theft. The conscience remains unscathed by reconciling with 
(integrating) his shadow. 


| don't know if you’re familiar with the spiritual teacher, Rev Cynthia Bourgeault (I’m a fan of hers), 
but she has a video in which she discusses a spiritual discipline called the “welcoming practice.” 
From what | know of this practice, it seems similar to what you write here above. She states that 
spiritual folks, just by their natures, are susceptible to repression of emotional states/reactions. 
So, the welcoming practice is designed to walk a tight-rope between the two extremes of (1) 
completely giving your whole self over to an emotional reaction on the one hand, and (2) 
fighting/resisting/repressing the emotional reaction on the other hand. The discipline 
recommends that you (1) acknowledge the emotional reaction you are feeling (first, at the sensate 
level) and you go a step further and (2) welcome the specific emotion you're feeling (anger, fear). 
You don't deny it, fight it or resist it. You welcome it, but then once you've completely welcomed it, 
you (3) let it go (as in, you let go of any attachment to it/identification with it). ls this practice akin 


to the reconciling with/integrating the shadow that you're describing above? 
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Magnanimity #173 October 30, 2019, 6:38pm 


OneSheep: 


I'm still working on Dare we hope that all all men are saved? , but | have Nicomachean Ethics 
written down. 


They're both so very good. I'd be interested in your thoughts once you have engaged with those 
works. 


OneSheep: 


lm seeing jealousy as merely an added “module” ... that helps humans ... get motivated to 
demand the fairness ... 


| really like this particular wording you've used right here. | can completely get behind this 
languaging. Makes a lot of sense to me. 


OneSheep: 


It can be experienced even by much younger people when they practice contemplative prayer. 


| have heard this before, which, if true, is a great selling point for contemplative practices. The 
world certainly needs more (not less) dis-identifying right now, IMHO. 


OneSheep: 


What do you mean when you write “must”? 


| mean to say that the path laid out by Christ (especially) but also by others (Gautama, the Buddha) 
is the one path to freedom/enlightenment/salvation. Clinging to our internal concepts of ourselves 
or to external stuff (possessions, people) invariably leads to your own suffering at some point. “He 
who loses his life for My sake will find it.” When | say must, | mean to communicate that it is 
necessary for achieving (psychological and spiritual) maturity. “Letting go” is not an option in the 
spiritual journey. It is the requirement, so it seems to me. 


OneSheep: 


Are we closer now with a harder look at the word “foundational”? 


| think so, yes. And thank you-—I've enjoyed the exchange. Where to know? Are we to look at other 
sections of the Augustinian writings? 
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“Integration” is when we come to reconcile with a part of ourselves that we resent, we not only 
take ownership, but we come to see that part of ourselves as beautiful and acceptable (even if it 
can be enslaving). 


An emotion that is more likely in the shadow is hatred. | think you can imagine that a person who 
has hatred in their shadow (And don't we all, at some time? It would be weird for a person not to 
find hate an “evil” emotion) would be very hesitant to “welcome” it, it would feel so much better to 
deny it is there. Our subconscious protects us from the wrath of the conscience by going to denial. 
BTW: to me, the conscience is basically the same as the “superego”, or is at least a major element 
of it. 


OneSheep #175 November 1, 2019, 7:47pm 


Magnanimity: 


When | say must, | mean to communicate that it is necessary for achieving (psychological and 
spiritual) maturity. “Letting go” is not an option in the spiritual journey. It is the requirement, so 
it seems to me. 


Yeah, | get it. “If you want this, then this is what is required.” | try to keep in mind, though, that even 
“letting go” can be an obsession, an attachment. To me, there is an underlying acceptance that 
leads to a place of harmony. “Oh yes, there is that thing that | cannot let go of yet, that’s okay, I'll 
get to it. In the mean time, my clinging is not a bad thing if | am not suffering, it just is.” It may very 
well be that | am suffering, but the suffering has not been enough, not been made clear in my 
mind. It’s all okay, even stagnation is okay (I can accept it). If there is relationship with the Father, 
stagnation is sure to end. 


Magnanimity: 


Are we to look at other sections of the Augustinian writings? 


Sure, but | don't have to be the driver. I'll go to the next one | see in the book, but maybe you see 
something before that. 


“| sinned...| was disobedient, not out of a desire for better things, but out of love for play. | loved to 
win proud victories...” 


-Book 1, Chapter 10 


While Augustine does not include the language of self-condemnation in this chapter, given the 
tone it appears that both the capacity for disobedience and the love of play (especially at the 
expense of the “better”) are in his shadow. We can clearly see that Augustine is not in denial, he is 
truly identifying and taking ownership, and it is painful because he sees these as “sin”. 
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OneSheep #174 November 1, 2019, 3:55pm 


Magnanimity: 


Would you say that a child who does not get internally “wounded” by the experience thereby 
more easily let’s it go (releases it from his consciousness)? 


Children’s consciences are developing, so they don't have the practiced internal 
rewards/punishment mechanism as intact. So yes, | think adults are more “wounded” in the sense 
that they tend hang onto grudges when they are a bit older. 


Magnanimity: 


What is it about adults that does not allow us to “let go?” 


My own thinking is that the reason we are somewhat inclined to hang onto grudges is that 
grudges themselves help form and maintain the conscience. It is when Joe abuses me that | am 
most likely (by mirroring, if nothing else) to abuse him in return. However, if my conscience is 
working, condemning the behavior, then my own behavior is kept in check. It works most of the 
time, right? 


Magnanimity: 


Is it only when adults internalize wounds (offense) that they even feel a need to forgive in a 
deeper way ? 


| don’t know whether it is conscious that a person can forgive in a deeper way. | think people are 
used to forgiving in a more superficial way and leaving it at that. 


To me, a deeper forgiveness involves something coming to this: “I could have done exactly what 
they did if | had the same mindset/awareness/lack of awareness/etc. This is a person no different 
from me in terms of dignity, the beauty of humanity.” 


Magnanimity: 


Is this practice akin to the reconciling with/integrating the shadow that you're describing 
above? 


What Bourgeault is referring to, in my reading your description, is the practice of meditation, 
seeing and owning the emotions and then honoring them. If a person has anger itself in his 
shadow (i.e. being angry is bad), then such identification and ownership would be part of shadow 
identification. A person with anger in his shadow who does not identify his anger when it occurs 
would either (I) deny that he is angry or (2) self-condemn for feeling angry. Not all people have 


anner in their shadaw content thaiiah 
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While this observation in itself calls for a definition of sin, | don’t think we need to go there. What 
can be seen is that there is “confession” in admitting his disobedience and his love of play, he is 
ashamed of these things (feels guilty, self-condemnation). I’d like to save “love of play” for later, 
because I'm pretty sure it is involved in the pear incident, so | vote we just address “disobedience” 
at this time, if that’s okay with you. 


Formation of the shadow has been described as wearing a backpack. | am disobedient to my 
mom, she reacts, and disobedience gets put in the backpack. | am disobedient to my teacher, he 
reacts, and disobedience gets put in the pack, or it gets verified as belonging there. Someone 
disobeys my wishes, and | feel hurt, and again the shadow content is endorsed. The “the 
disobedient is evil” develops subconsciously, and rules form around the negative image and the 
experienced hurt. We protect the shadow, for it comes with an ideal, and gives us a sense of 
security and “rightness”. 


Do you also have a sense that Augustine has not reconciled with his own capacity for 
disobedience? That though he identified it, he had not integrated it? 


Magnanimity #176 November 13, 2019, 1:49pm 


OneSheep: 


So yes, | think adults are more “wounded” in the sense that they tend hang onto grudges...It is 
when Joe abuses me that | am most likely...to abuse him in return. 


You know what is strange, @OneSheep ? | have several old memories from my childhood that | still 
carry with me to this day as “wounds.” | interpret these wounds as unresolved moments of internal 
pain. | got hurt in the experience, and | was never able to make it right. | have one such experience 
that is quite old, all the way back to when | was in the 4th grade (so about 9 years old at the time). | 
was just yesterday thinking about this painful memory (as they often do-it merely sprang into my 
consciousness, unsolicited). | began to take a close look at the memory, playing it out in my mind 
as best | could, and when it got to the precise moment that would have been most painful-the 
thing about the experience that wounded my heart the most-there is a blank. | guess that at my 
age, my mind/heart have suppressed this precise moment, though the whole painful memory has 
not been blocked. 


So, | just carry this wound around with me-unable to let it go, even though I’m now several 
decades removed from it. But, as far as | know, a “grudge” isn't a factor. | was a victim of some 
injustice (kids behaving badly), but the pain comes from my tiny, fragile heart being crushed in the 
moment. And when | reflect on the memory (what's left of it), all | can remember thinking was 
wishing that this particular boy would have acted differently. | don’t feel anger or resentment 
toward him. It’s more like, “why couldn't he have been kinder? Why not?! | didn't deserve that. | 
would rather he just ignored me, than shamed me...” 


There’s something interesting qoing on in these types of “woundinas” because it’s not obvious that 
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skin from physical injuries. We don’t always, maybe not even most of the time, want the other that 
has wounded us to feel pain themselves. It’s more that we question how this level of injustice 
could exist at all? It's more confusing than it is something in need of retribution. Does that make 
sense? 


OneSheep: 


“Integration” is when we come to reconcile with a part of ourselves that we resent...we come to 
see that part of ourselves as beautiful and acceptable (even if it can be enslaving). 


Interesting. And would you say that “integrating” extends to the wider world outside of us? As in, 
our beliefs and thoughts are routinely challenged by alternative points of view throughout the 
course of our lives. And, with some regularity, we have to assimilate some aspect of these 
alternate points of view, even sometimes surprising ourselves in the process. As in, we never 
thought we could change our minds on issue X but something comes along and pretty much 
forces our hands. Not forces us in the sense of we had no freedom of thought, but forcing us in 
the sense that the only way to peaceably move forward is to change our own perspectives, even 
on issues we used to think were settled in our own minds. 


Magnanimity #177 November 13, 2019, 2:58pm 


OneSheep: 


To me, a deeper forgiveness involves something coming to this: “I could have done exactly 
what they did if | had the same mindset/awareness/lack of awareness/etc. This is a person no 
different from me in terms of dignity, the beauty of humanity.” 


As usual, you've put your finger on it. Very insightful indeed. 


OneSheep: 


even “letting go” can be an obsession, an attachment. 


The paradox of being attached to detachment itself? z3 

When I think of the Sermon on the Mount or the several places where Christ says things like, “he 
who finds his life will lose it, but he who loses his life for my sake, will find it,” or “he who does not 
hate his father, mother...and yes, even his own life also, cannot be my disciple,” | can’t help but be 
struck by the conflict of “being ok with some clinging” and the spirituality advocated by Jesus. 
Perhaps you simply mean, “all in God's timing,” is that the gist? 


OneSheep: 


If tharna ia ralatinnahin with tha Cathar atannatinn ia aura ta and 
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good. But in aiming, we know that one can miss his mark. He can miss it by a little or a lot... 
anyway, if this isn’t relevant to you, then we'll leave it. Just wanted to clarify where I’m coming from 
on “sin.” 


OneSheep #179 November 13, 2019, 5:08pm 


Magnanimity: 


And when | reflect on the memory (what's left of it), all | can remember thinking was wishing 
that this particular boy would have acted differently. | don’t feel anger or resentment toward 
him. It’s more like, “why couldn't he have been kinder? Why not?! | didn’t deserve that. | would 
rather he just ignored me, than shamed me...” 


Those are super questions. For me, those questions come from the Spirit, they are an invitation to 
a deeper place. In spiritual direction, we ask questions such as “How does God meet you in that 
painful place?” That might be a question worth meditating. For me, one of the important guides is 
Jesus’ most common request in the Gospel: “Seek”, and there is the assertion, “Seek, and ye shall 
find”. It doesn’t occur to us to seek when we are in the painful places, but there is the question, 
inviting us deeper. If we seek, we will find, at least when it comes to these questions. 


The fact of the matter is that there is always a reason, there is something that the other wanted, 
something was going through his mind that if you were to imagine with your own mind, your 
conscience would probably react with revulsion. 


There are an infinite number of possibilities as to what was going on in his mind when he hurt you. 
What | have found fruitful is to find a “best case scenario” giving him full benefit of the doubt, and 
then understand and forgive that. Then | go to the “worst case scenario(s)” and then pray to 
understand and forgive those. When | write “understand” there, I’m talking about an understanding 
that initially looks like “| could have thought/wanted that”. It is a process of making very painful 
admissions, which Jung called “identification”. 


If you ask yourself “what did he want?”, what happens? Where does your mind go? 


Magnanimity #180 November 15, 2019, 4:33pm 


OneSheep: 


The fact of the matter is that there is always a reason, there is something that the other 
wanted, something was going through his mind 


That's right. It’s a good corrective to one’s own tendency to focus on self. It’s a wide world, and 
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As in the spirituality of Christ is the goal, but it’s a lengthy process to get there? 


OneSheep: 


Do you also have a sense that Augustine has not reconciled with his own capacity for 
disobedience? That though he identified it, he had not integrated it? 


It seems to me that at least one aspect of what bothers him so much about this is the pride it 
fostered and emboldened. “...loving the honour of victory in the matches, and to have my ears 
tickled with lying fables, in order that they might itch the more furiously — the same curiosity 
beaming more and more in my eyes for the shows and sports of my elders.” It seems he’s 
identified pride as being embedded into his fascination with this “play.” Am | reading too much into 
that? 


OneSheep: 


The “the disobedient is evil” develops subconsciously, 


Hmmm, maybe... When it comes to parents, this is a unique relationship because we trust that 
they (more than teachers, bosses or coaches) have our long-term, best interests in mind. So, we 
trust parents uniquely. But, in all such relationships, there is leverage over us. Rather than 
“disobedient is evil,” many folks | think develop the idea that “people have various expectations of 
me.” And if there is a power-dynamic in the relationship (as there is in parent-and-minor-child, 
teacher-student, boss-employee, coach-player) then we come to learn that expectations can be 
coerced from us by sticks or carrots. 


IOW, a person in a power-relationship to me has a certain expectation that they are looking for me 
to comply with. If | refuse or hesitate, an attempt to coerce my behavior ensues. Bult, all this really 
is is a competition of wills. Would this also lead to shadow-formation, seeing the world as 
fundamentally competing wills? The notion of “evil” doesn’t have to enter in, or does it? Have | 
gotten too far afield of your concerns here? 2 


Magnanimity #178 November 13, 2019, 2:56pm 


OneSheep: 


While this observation in itself calls for a definition of sin, | don’t think we need to go there. 


Maybe in your experience, attempting to define sin gets one too far into the weeds. But, if | 

combine Aristotle (“every art and every inquiry, and similarly every action and pursuit, is thought to 
aim at some good”), Augustine (evil is a privation of the good) and the biblical sense (missing the 
mark), | think it’s fine to define sin as “less-than-the-best.” Some acts are mucfrless-than-the-best, 


athers are slidhth-less-than-the-hest ete This is mv ananina sense af the cancent of sin 
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The 9 year old struggles with this, but you're right-we are ever called and invited to go with our 
Lord into these deeper places. Looks like I've got some spiritual world ahead of me with this one! 


OneSheep #181 November 18, 2019, 4:20pm 


Magnanimity: 


Just wanted to clarify where I’m coming from on “sin.” 
That works. | also like the concept of sin being alienation, that is, there is a separation somewhere. 


Magnanimity: 


IOW, a person in a power-relationship to me has a certain expectation that they are looking for 
me to comply with. If | refuse or hesitate, an attempt to coerce my behavior ensues. But, all 
this really is is a competition of wills. Would this also lead to shadow-formation, seeing the 
world as fundamentally competing wills? 


Shadow formation involves the dynamic where a certain behavior is idealized (and praised), and 
another behavior (and the person exhibiting it) is condemned. If the coercion is internalized in 
such a way that the person i.e. incorporates in his conscience “If | do not comply, it is shameful, 
and | am of bad character” (something negative) then there is probably some shadow involved. 
The shame is triggered by the conscience itself, which depends on the shadow for its formation. 
Gut reactions, including shame, are really beautiful, they happen faster than the frontal lobes can 
“catch” them! 


Magnanimity: 


| can't help but be struck by the conflict of “being ok with some clinging” and the spirituality 
advocated by Jesus. Perhaps you simply mean, “all in God's timing,” is that the gist? 


| think the Buddhists also are a bit relaxed about shedding attachments. If we are striving to do so, 
then that itself is something that can be addressed or explored. A person could be overly 
scrupulous about shedding attachments, but the most important attachment might be the 
underlying desire for something that needs to be detached from. It could be a fear, an insecurity, 
that is causing a striving. 


So yeah, it’s “God's timing”, but a person involved in patient prayer relationship will be the 
beneficiary of some earlier timing, at least that is what | observe. Prayer (meditation, reflection, 
journaling, etc.) does enhance the process, which I’m sure is your experience also. 
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OneSheep #182 November 18, 2019, 4:22pm 


Magnanimity: 


As in the spirituality of Christ is the goal, but it’s a lengthy process to get there? 


Well, if a person is in process, they are already “there”, right? If a person is seeking, repentant, and 
open in relationship, open in mind and heart, it seems like they have already taken on a spirituality 
of Christ. This shadow stuff is really just a side show, | think. There is so much more mystery than 
the shadow; at least the “dark part” of the shadow can simply be exposed to light, and then a 
person can move on. 


What we are doing in this thread is seeing what aspects of the shadow Augustine had not exposed 
to light. 


Magnanimity: 


It seems to me that at least one aspect of what bothers him so much about this is the pride it 
fostered and emboldened. “...loving the honour of victory in the matches, and to have my ears 
tickled with lying fables, in order that they might itch the more furiously — the same curiosity 
beaming more and more in my eyes for the shows and sports of my elders.” It seems he’s 
identified pride as being embedded into his fascination with this “play.” Am | reading too much 
into that? 


While | agree that pride was an underlying part of his shadow, “pride” itself is such a complex 
concept that it is fruitful to break it down into its parts, i.e. desire for power, status, dominance, 
autonomy, etc. While some or all of these component parts were part of Augustine’s shadow when 
he wrote Confessions, | think that for the moment we could address the surface stuff, 
disobedience itself. 


| think it is pretty clear in the writing that Augustine thought that he should have been obedient and 
felt ashamed that he had not been. It is possible that Augustine did not have disobedience itself in 
his shadow, such that “it is always wrong to be disobedient to authority”. Like | said, he is not 
specifically saying in the chapter that his disobedience is evidence of his “wretchedness” or being 
“evil in the eyes of God”, but he seems to be ashamed and has not forgiven himself in a deeper 
way. 


So, can we go to the “pride” he mentioned after we touch on disobedience? If so, | can think of two 
important questions: 


1. Did Augustine reconcile, forgive himself, for his disobedience? If not, what are the means by 
which he could have? 

2. What would it have taken for Augustine to integrate his own capacity for disobedience, i.e. 
seeing human capacity for disobedience as a gift from God? 
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| often have the sense that being a “good person” and regularly participating in the sacraments 
just won't get you there. 


Sounds like some definitions might help. What is “there”? 


Magnanimity: 


It won't get one to the radical self-emptying advocated by Jesus’ teachings... (e.g., | will not yet 
give my cloak and my tunic too). 


If this is the “there”, | think His teachings stand as a call to movement. He is calling us to shed the 
identification and security we find in possessions, to see that it all comes from God, on “loan” so 
to speak. 


A story: once upon a time, a priest came to be pastor of our parish and basically wanted to turn 
the decor upside down. Out with the old - in with the new. There was an absolutely gorgeous old 
table in the rectory, at least 125 years old with claw feet, it was beautiful. Someone told me about 
it, that it was consigned in an antique store. | went to it, and | loved it, and it would work great in 
my house, and my own antique table needed a lot of work. It was going to cost as much to fix my 
table as to buy the one from the rectory, which was still in fairly good condition. 


| recognized that | was sort of “possessed” by the table. | could have just bought it and stored it, 
and | even considered that. At the end, before someone else bought it, | decided to resist my 
desire, that someone else would enjoy the table as much as |, and | needed to “spiritually” let go. 


Guess what happened? We got our table fixed, but the people who did it turned out to be crooks, 
they did a terrible job, and they demanded more money when they finished. God goes so far to 
challenge me with an additional reason to wish | had purchased the rectory table! When | look at 
my table, | long for the other. Transcendence, for me, means looking at my original desire to buy 
the rectory table, looking at my desire to be free of that desire, looking at my desire to do what was 
“right”, looking at my disappointment at what the crooks did, looking at my wife's disappointment 
and upset about the condition of the table and my own reaction to that (it is one of those sore 
subjects that we generally avoid), and seeing all these things as not part of the silence within. It is 
meditation, it is prayer, it is process, a process that is in a real way already “there”, because looking 
at all of these things brings me into the silence, freeing me from them. 


1 Like 


OneSheep #185 November 25, 2019, 6:08pm 


Magnanimity: 


Those who believe that people do the things that their level of consciousness allows them to 


(at the time) do not self-blame. Their understanding is deep. But, that attitude is a mature one. 
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Magnanimity #183 November 21, 2019, 6:03pm 


OneSheep: 


Well, if a person is in process, they are already “there”, right? If a person is seeking, repentant, 
and open in relationship, open in mind and heart, it seems like they have already taken ona 
spirituality of Christ. 


| think | understand what you mean. In other words, to-be-in-spiritual-process is to be “there.” | 
assume you're addressing the paradox of the already-and-not-yet, and, in that sense, | agree. But, 
when we take a close look at the kenotic spirituality taught by Christ and the apostles, | often have 
the sense that being a “good person” and regularly participating in the sacraments just won't get 
you there. It won't get one to the radical self-emptying advocated by Jesus’ teachings. As in, when 
| look at the spirituality of the Sermon on the Mount, I’m keenly aware of the “not yet” moreso than 
the “already” in my own life (e.g., | will not yet give my cloak and my tunic too). 


OneSheep: 


Did Augustine reconcile, forgive himself, for his disobedience? 


Maybe not. He appeals to God later in the chapter. He writes, “Look down upon these things, O 
Lord, with compassion, and deliver us...” Those who believe that people do the things that their 
level of consciousness allows them to (at the time) do not self-blame. Their understanding is 
deep. But, that attitude is a mature one. Do you think that St. Augustine thought like that? 


OneSheep: 


What would it have taken for Augustine to integrate his own capacity for disobedience, i.e. 
seeing human capacity for disobedience as a gift from God? 


I'm not sure that he ever would have. That would cast disobedience itself in a very positive light 
(“gift from God”). But, he did seem to have the capacity to see evil as an absence of the good. And 
inasmuch as he could identify whichever constituent parts of the disobedience were actually 
good, perhaps he could have taken that route. So, it’s not all-or-nothing for Augustine. It doesn't 
have to be a horrible thing for which only the forgiveness of God can make right again (as in, | have 
full culpability) but nor does it need to be cast so positively as a “gift from God.” Is there a middle 
ground? 


OneSheep #184 November 25, 2019, 3:09pm 


Good Morning, 
I'm away from my book, so my responses will be pretty limited for a week. 
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| think it takes some prayer and reflection to see that we “do the things that their level of 
consciousness allows them to (at the time)”. We have our gut-level reactions, and then it takes 
some time to come to this understanding you are referring to as part of reconciling with oneself 
and God. 


| think that when Augustine had the grace to open himself in that way, then he did come to that 
point of reconciliation. In the case of the disobedience he is referring to though, | don’t think he 
was able to enter into his level of consciousness when he made the poor choices. He blamed, as 
we all do, he felt guilty, and he remained feeling guilty even though he mostly let it pass, he did not 
dwell on it. 


Magnanimity: 


I’m not sure that he ever would have. That would cast disobedience itself in a very positive 
light (“gift from God”). 


Are you saying that “disobedience itself [is] (“gift from God”)” necessarily follows “seeing human 
capacity for disobedience as a gift from God”? 


What I am looking at is the question “Why would God create, as part of our nature, the capacity for 
disobedience?”. Let’s face it; despite all the assertions otherwise, Jesus was very often 
disobedient - to the leaders of the temple. Yes, He was obedient to the Father, but there would be 
those who condemn disobedience so forcefully as to condemn the human capacity for it; and then 
deny that Jesus was ever disobedient. (The reason for the “forcefulness” is that they have 
incorporated the capacity for disobedience as part of their shadow, underlying the conscience. 
Ideal: loyalty, condemned part of nature: capacity for disloyalty) 


And then, we can look at all the other creatures in the world that have capacity for disobedience. 


Indeed, our species very existence depended on tribal-structured protection. That humans have 
the capacity, and the instinctual drive, to be loyal to leadership is part of our survival. On the flip 
side of that, if a male tribal leader proclaims that all the females belong to him, then only the 
members who have a capacity for disobedience will father offspring (other than the leader, of 
course). And then, if it is only this leader who has offspring, is this “naturally selecting” for 
empathy, for capacity for conscience? Certainly not! Do you see the beauty of our nature in this, 
God's hand in it? 


The question is, did Augustine integrate his own capacity for disobedience? ... Do you see that as a 
separate question from something like the assertion “all disobedience is good”? The latter is 
surely an untruth. Maybe “all disobedience is understandable” works, but not “all disobedience 
comes from God” or something like that. We are, after all, the unwitting sources of our own 
actions and choices. 


a2 name a g namn nanan a asa 
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OneSheep: 


Guess what happened? We got our table fixed, but the people who did it turned out to be 
crooks, they did a terrible job, and they demanded more money when they finished. God goes 
so far to challenge me with an additional reason to wish | had purchased the rectory table! 
When | look at my table, | long for the other. Transcendence, for me, means looking at my 
original desire to buy the rectory table, looking at my desire to be free of that desire, looking at 
my desire to do what was “right”, looking at my disappointment at what the crooks did, looking 
at my wife's disappointment and upset about the condition of the table and my own reaction to 
that (it is one of those sore subjects that we generally avoid), and seeing all these things as not 
part of the silence within. It is meditation, it is prayer, it is process, a process that is in a real 
way already “there”, because looking at all of these things brings me into the silence, freeing 
me from them. 


This is an amazing story (history) @OneSheep ! Wow! Talk about a multi-layered reality! 


OneSheep: 


We have our gut-level reactions, and then it takes some time to come to this understanding 
you are referring to as part of reconciling with oneself and God. 


OneSheep: 


| don’t think he was able to enter into his level of consciousness when he made the poor 
choices. He blamed, as we all do, he felt guilty, 


It is true. Those of us who engage in spiritual practices to deepen our connection with God and to 
further our awareness of reality still struggle with this or that scar from our pasts. There are many 
things | am able to “let go” of. And there are no small number of events that | am not able to let go 
of. So, in acknowledging this fact, it is good to stand in solidarity with the great saint in this way. 


OneSheep: 


What | am looking at is the question “Why would God create, as part of our nature, the capacity 
for disobedience?” 


You may find my response here trite, but | see this question of yours above as a very specified 
instance of the entire category of “why would God allow [some bad/negative thing] to occur?” And, 
also possible trite, | think the only possible answer is that the allowing of it will “bring about a 
greater good.” Hope is embedded in humans. They can't help themselves from hoping, even 
despite all odds sometimes. 

But, | don’t think this greater-good answer is so off-kilter. Humanity regularly longs for some 
greater good. The greater-good concept is not a hard sell to most people. The only place where it 


gets difficult is in specifying it. As in, when someone asks, “So, how does my 1 month old dying in 
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What | am looking at is the question “Why would God create, as part of our nature, the capacity 
for disobedience?” 


To be a partaker of the divine nature, mankind must be capable of expressing love. That we 
creatures have the ability to love requires free will, and free will also permits malice. 


Catechism 


1033 We cannot be united with God unless we freely choose to love him. ... 


OneSheep #189 December 1, 2019, 8:37pm 


Magnanimity: 


There are many things | am able to “let go” of. And there are no small number of events that | 
am not able to let go of. 


| think it depends a little upon what “letting go” looks like. Sometimes, it is simply a matter of “I’m 
not going to worry about that”, and that is good enough. Often it is fruitful to examine from where 
the reaction comes, which is what this thread, in part, is about. “From where does that reaction 
come?” It is a matter of gaining self awareness. | think you agree, as you express much of the 
same. 


[quote=“Magnanimity, post:186, topic:562216”]| see this question of yours above as a very 
specified instance of the entire category of “why would God allow [some bad/negative thing] to 
occur?”... 

The challenge is in the concrete questions based on our real experiences. Would you agree? 
[/quote] 


It’s all challenging, | think, but the questions are generally unrelated IMO. What we are working on 
in this thread are Augustine's roadblocks, specifically the roadblocks he encountered to fully 
realizing and experiencing “Through the Spirit, one can see that all that exists is good.” 


Does walking exist, or does it occur? We use the word “existence” pretty loosely, but when it 
comes down to it, what creates the roadblocks is something about our own existence, something 
about our individual and genetic makeup that reacts to what occurs. The conscience, though its 
formulation is fairly dynamic, is part of our existence, would you agree? 


| don't see that Augustine ever says “all that occurs is good”, nor does he even attempt to go there. 
| think we can agree that pain and suffering are not good (my son's dissertation is on this very 
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the crib from SIDS bringing about a ‘greater good?” The challenge is in the concrete questions 
based on our real experiences. Would you agree? 


Magnanimity #187 November 27, 2019, 10:02pm 


OneSheep: 


That humans have the capacity, and the instinctual drive, to be loyal to leadership is part of our 
survival. 


| think we've swam in this “survival vs. thriving” river together before. | admit that | have something 
of a knee-jerk reaction to “survival” paradigms. They kind of make my blood boil with their 
reductive tendencies. Not because | have any issues with evolution but because Modernity, by 
generally throwing out the Aristotelian formal and final causes, can only look at the universe in 
terms of material and efficient causes. And such an attempt will only produce a woefully 
inadequate picture of everything. Survivalist paradigms, as if that’s all that nature is ever trying to 
do (that’s the epitome of life) is so meh as to almost make my eyes roll. Nature tends toward 
thriving, and on a regular basis. Thatis the goal. Yes, survival is a necessary constituent of 
thriving. But, nature provides plenty of evidence (even outside of humans) of a desire for thriving. 


OneSheep: 


On the flip side of that, if a male tribal leader proclaims that all the females belong to him, then 
only the members who have a capacity for disobedience will father offspring (other than the 
leader, of course). And then, if it is only this leader who has offspring, is this “naturally 
selecting” for empathy, for capacity for conscience? Certainly not! Do you see the beauty of our 
nature in this, God’s hand in it? 


| do. But, | would want to press you on the why of those “disobedient” actions. | wouldn't consign it 
to happenstance or dumb luck. There is a thought that underlies the disobedient male in your 
example. What might it be? Could it be an implicit acknowledgement of this imago dei that we 
referred to earlier in the examples of the toddlers? That is, the disobedient one might think to 
himself, “yeah, he’s the leader of our tribe. But, what makes him the only one deserving of 
copulation? On some level, he has the same dignity that | do. So, why shouldn't | have privileges to 
engage in conjugal love?” Or, something along those lines, right? As with the toddler example 
above, there is a desire for fairness and a recognition (on some level) of human equality-of-dignity 
that underlies the disobedient conjugal love here. What do you think? 


Vico #188 November 27, 2019, 10:55pm 
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part”, anyway) is finite, one can get to the end of it. There is no final, satisfactory answer as to why 
God allows some bad things to occur, only the “human freedom” answers sort of cover many 
occurrences. 


Magnanimity: 


But, | would want to press you on the why of those “disobedient” actions. | wouldn't consign it 
to happenstance or dumb luck. 


Me neither. 


OneSheep #190 December 1, 2019, 8:37pm 


Magnanimity: 


There is a thought that underlies the disobedient male in your example. What might it be? 
Could it be an implicit acknowledgement of this imago dei that we referred to earlier in the 
examples of the toddlers? That is, the disobedient one might think to himself, “yeah, he's the 
leader of our tribe. But, what makes him the only one deserving of copulation? On some level, 
he has the same dignity that | do. So, why shouldn't | have privileges to engage in conjugal 
love?” Or, something along those lines, right? As with the toddler example above, there is a 
desire for fairness and a recognition (on some level) of human equality-of-dignity that 
underlies the disobedient conjugal love here. 


| think we can start with sexual appetite. If it weren't for that, then it would be like “he wants all the 
dames for himself, who cares?”. Of course, there is much more to it than that, there is the desire 
for loving companionship. But yes, the desire for fairness (which can be seen to be somewhat 
grounded in sibling rivalry) definitely becomes part of the equation. The child experiences what it 
is like to be left out of getting something good, the child experiences being scolded when not 
sharing, and these experiences help develop the normal conscience. The shadow contains a 
hidden image of unfairness, and if one chooses to transcend this, one must “shine the light” upon 
it, and come to reconcile with his own capacity, all the aspects of his own nature, that make his 
own unfair actions possible. We have not addressed this part of the shadow yet in our survey of 
Confessions, but it is sure to come up. As | write this, | am wondering if your mind is going to a 
place of “rationalizing unfair actions” or something like that, but that would be entering the 
“occurrence” rather than the “existence”. Do you see that there is a discipline to sorting out what is 
“occurrence” and what is “existence”? It is (generally speaking) a focus on the nouns rather than 
the verbs. It’s an easy distinction to make, our minds create language based on the distinction. 


| think imago deiis too deep (and more all-encompassing) a concept to be an immediate factor in 
decisions involving things like desire for fairness or sex. That we are made in God's image is, in my 
experience, what we come to know through relationship, in coming to see the infinite goodness 


and beauty of all that exists. 
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Something to be “teased out”: how we have immediate reactions to unfair situations, such as 
when one hatchling gets some food that a nest-mate misses out on, and it stretches its bill higher 
and makes more noise. We are just as reactive as this, yet we can also come to be cognizant of an 
underlying imago dei. 


Even the most abusive psychopath (with no concept of the value of “God's image” has a notion of 
fairness when it comes to someone else getting a better deal. 


Magnanimity #191 December 2, 2019, 7:04pm 


OneSheep: 


It’s all challenging, | think, but the questions are generally unrelated IMO. What we are working 
on in this thread are Augustine's roadblocks, specifically the roadblocks he encountered to fully 
realizing and experiencing “Through the Spirit, one can see that all that exists is good.” 


As my train of thought continued, it eventuated in the “to bring about a greater good” line of 
reasoning. That's possibly much too general for your likes within this thread. But, let me know if 
the greater-good motif gets us anywhere. 


OneSheep: 


We use the word “existence” pretty loosely, but when it comes down to it, what creates the 
roadblocks is something about our own existence , something about our individual and genetic 
makeup that reacts to what occurs . The conscience, though its formulation is fairly dynamic, 
is part of our existence , would you agree? 


Oh, I’m right beside St John Henry Newman on this one. In a way, he’s a man after my own heart, 
and especially in the area of conscience. He says, “I shall drink to the Pope, if you please, still, to 
conscience first, and to the Pope afterwards” because conscience is the “aboriginal vicar of 
Christ.” The role of the conscience, in my mind, could not be any more critical to what unites all 
minds together (Creator with creature, this human to that other human, etc). The conscience has 
primacy. In some ways, as a result of our finitude, it has u/timate primacy. It is the final court of 
appeal within each and every individual and is simultaneously that to which we make appeal when 
trying to unite minds and hearts together between disparate humans. 


OneSheep: 


| don't see that Augustine ever says “all that occurs is good”, nor does he even attempt to go 
there. 


So, earlier | believed you were trying to frame disobedience itself in the language of “gift from 
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OneSheep #193 December 13, 2019, 3:33pm 


OneSheep: 


But you mean a well-formed conscience , right? And then, conscience formation is a life-long 
endeavor. Would you say, though, that the conscience is part of our existence? 


It's been awhile @Magnanimity , so | want to clarify the meaning of this question. | am contrasting 
what one “is” vs what one “does”. When we are addressing morality, that is, what behavior is 
appropriate, that is a different discussion than what people “are”. Morality is about what we do. 


In my own observation, we are talking about what “is” in this look at roadblocks, not what “occurs”. 
Augustine's roadblocks are concerning aspects of human nature. 


Many specific actions are immoral and hurtful, and these we can probably all agree on (with a bit 
of discussion), but where shadow work comes into play is when a person (automatically, 
subconsciously, in conscience formation) goes from rejecting certain actions to rejecting a part of 
his (and humanity's) existence. 


| think that St. Augustine, when he stated “It is through the Spirit that we can see that whatsoever 
exists in any way is good”, he was not saying that murder and other sins are good. He was talking 
about what /s, he was talking about the physical world as well as created aspects of our nature. 
When he stated that people always seek to gain some good, he was talking about this desire, part 
of our existence, not the means used to gain the good, which are occurrences. Do you see the 
distinction? 


So, not need to respond to this note, this is a clarification of my previous post. 


Magnanimity #194 December 19, 2019, 5:24pm 


Magnanimity: 


specifically the roadblocks he encountered to fully realizing and experiencing “Through the 
Spirit, one can see that all that exists is good.” 


All that exists is good, quite right. But, we know that all-is-not-well in this present life. So, the 
distinction to be drawn is between considering the act of existing (of a particular being) and the 
manner in which something exists. For example, existing as a man who generally indulges in his 
desire for wrath (becoming overly-angry) would be to live, in Aristotle’s words, viciously (in vice). 
You have mentioned that capacity for jealousy and disobedience can be “gifts of God.” And | think 
that what you have been getting at is that without jealousy or disobedience certain goods would 
not obtain in human life. Have | got that right? If so, then what specifically intrigues me is 
contemplating what is good/true in all human behavior, even in jealousy or disobedience. As in, | 
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OneSheep #192 December 3, 2019, 2:43am 


Magnanimity: 


As my train of thought continued, it eventuated in the “to bring about a greater good” line of 
reasoning. 


Yeah, that brings us into purpose, which is a great topic, but that would take us beyond the 
“roadblocks” theme. 


Magnanimity: 


The conscience has primacy. In some ways, as a result of our finitude, it has u/timate primacy. 
It is the final court of appeal within each and every individual and is simultaneously that to 
which we make appeal when trying to unite minds and hearts together between disparate 
humans. 


But you mean a well-formed conscience, right? And then, conscience formation is a life-long 
endeavor. Would you say, though, that the conscience is part of our existence? 


Magnanimity: 


So, earlier | believed you were trying to frame disobedience itself in the language of “gift from 
God.” Can you flesh out what you were getting at a little more in a manner consistent with your 
line above? 


| think you may have been reading too quickly: 


OneSheep: 


The question is, did Augustine integrate his own capacity for disobedience? ... Do you see that 
as a separate question from something like the assertion “all disobedience is good”? The latter 
is surely an untruth. Maybe “all disobedience is understandable” works, but not “all 
disobedience comes from God” or something like that. We are, after all, the unwitting sources 
of our own actions and choices. 


Key word: capacity 


So, do you observe that St. Augustine had not integrated his own capacity for disobedience? Did 
he see thoughts of disobeying, for example, as coming from a “bad place” within? 
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OneSheep: 


| think imago deiis too deep (and more all-encompassing) a concept to be an immediate 
factor in decisions involving things like desire for fairness or sex. That we are made in God’s 
image is, in my experience, what we come to know through relationship, in coming to see the 
infinite goodness and beauty of all that exists. 


There is a growth in understanding of all the most meaningful aspects of our existence as life 
unfolds. An atheist, who acknowledges her own intrinsic and inalienable worth and value admits 
(without knowing it) this imago dei reality. And, I believe a young child does the same. There has to 
be something good that underlies jealous feelings. | mentioned fairness too, but | don’t think 
fairness can fully account for it. An acknowledgement of one’s own intrinsic dignity must also be 
present, | think. Without this imago dei rudimentary understanding, there would be nothing to 
move you to an argument of fairness against the alpha-male getting all the mates. He is, after all, 
stronger/smarter/more handsome than other males around him. So, there is physical inequality 
between him and the other males. And you'd have to leave it at that if fairness were the only 
consideration. The universality of human dignity/worth is what moves a person to say, “why not 
me too? | deserve this too...” 


OneSheep: 


It's been awhile @Magnanimity , so | want to clarify the meaning of this question. | am 
contrasting what one “is” vs what one “does”. When we are addressing morality , that is, what 
behavior is appropriate, that is a different discussion than what people “are”. Morality is about 
what we do. 


In” 


| see what you're getting at, but “ought’s” are derived from “is’s.” There is no where else to get an 
“ought” but from observing what is considered morally/socially praiseworthy in culture. But, 
admittedly, some ought’s are possibly counter-cultural (e.g., humility might be). 


Magnanimity #195 December 19, 2019, 5:37pm 


OneSheep: 


When he stated that people always seek to gain some good, he was talking about this desire, 
part of our existence, not the means used to gain the good, which are occurrences. Do you see 
the distinction? 


Maybe. You're trying to draw a distinction between existing and things occurring? The thing is, 
following Aristotle and St Thomas, we call a man courageous when we repeatedly observe his 
behaving courageously. So, in a way, we are what we repeatedly do. Humans are /n act. Action is 
their most fundamental mode and contemplation is derivative. So, doing is fundamental to being 
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observing (and experiencing firsthand, of course) what it is to be a human, how they behave and 
how they think. 


OneSheep #196 December 20, 2019, 4:03pm 


Good morning friend 


Magnanimity: 


There is a growth in understanding of all the most meaningful aspects of our existence as life 
unfolds. An atheist, who acknowledges her own intrinsic and inalienable worth and value 
admits (without knowing it) this imago dei reality. 


While they would be hesitant to use “imago dei”, | agree, they are realizing something very 
universal. 


Magnanimity: 


Without this imago dei rudimentary understanding, there would be nothing to move you to an 
argument of fairness against the alpha-male getting all the mates. 


Evolutionarily, though, an overbearing alpha male would not only shrink the gene pool, but his 
aggression would work against the cooperative social structure that keeps the tribe alive. Fairness 
is a matter of tribal survival, is it not? When nestlings watch each other and try to stretch higher 
and peep louder than their siblings, they are helping their genes continue to exist. | know, that 
sounds awfully “materialistic”, but that label does not take away from beauty or mystery, at least 
not the deeper mystery of our own existence as autonomous beings and other spiritual aspects of 
being. 


Magnanimity: 


The universality of human dignity/worth is what moves a person to say, “why not me too? | 
deserve this too... 


Realistically, though, the nestlings that | mentioned above are likely not to be thinking about the 
universality of i.e. “blue jay dignity/worth’. Something emotional/biological is triggered. I'm not 
saying, though, that an examined life does not arrive at this higher place you refer to. 


Magnanimity: 


You're trying to draw a distinction between existing and things occurring? 


Wall thara ie a diatinatinn rinht9 
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If so, then what specifically intrigues me is contemplating what is good/true in all human 
behavior, even in jealousy or disobedience. 


It might not be good and true jn behavior. | think your next question is more to the point: 


Magnanimity: 


As in, | want to ask, “what is the good being sought (or acknowledged) in a jealous or 
disobedient act?” 


Yes, this is the question that will reveal something. Want to give an example of a situation? (not 
sure about the “acknowledged” part, that would need further defining) 


OneSheep #198 January 1, 2020, 5:43pm 
Vico: 


OneSheep: 


What | am looking at is the question “Why would God create, as part of our nature, the 
capacity for disobedience?” 


To be a partaker of the divine nature, mankind must be capable of expressing love. That we 
creatures have the ability to love requires free will, and free will also permits malice. 


Catechism 


1033 We cannot be united with God unless we freely choose to love him. ... 


Can you elaborate a bit on this Vico? For example, a person who chooses God because, i.e. if he 
does not, he is banished from his village is hardly making a “free” choice. Arguably, a person who 
chooses God because he fears that God will hurt him if he does not is also subject to coercion. 
Yet, even in these cases some degree of unity exists between the person and Father who chooses 
out of fear . The relationship is at some level flawed, but it is a beginning, perhaps. 


In addition, a person could indeed choose God without having the capacity for disobedience. 
Indeed, disobedience itself is merely a surface phenomenon, as the heart of man truly wishes to 
be in union. 
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Magnanimity: 


The thing is, following Aristotle and St Thomas, we call a man courageous when we repeatedly 
observe his behaving courageously. 


Yes, we judge essence based on behaviors. This is the way the conscience works, right? There are 
idealized behaviors and condemned behaviors. When we see the behaviors, our gut tells us the 
characteristics of their essence. 


What we can see is that all people are of beautiful essence, of infinite value; “It is through the Spirit 
that we can see that whatsoever exists in any way is good”. However, when we have roadblocks, 
we cannot see this, even though we are dedicated to the concept in principle. 


OneSheep #197 December 20, 2019, 4:12pm 


Magnanimity: 


So, doing is fundamental to being human. Would you agree? We only arrive at a consideration 
of human nature/essence by observing (and experiencing firsthand, of course) what it is to be 
a human, how they behave and how they think. 


| don’t know about “fundamental”. We certainly, naturally, see essence based on how we see 
people behaving. What is more fundamental than behavior, though, are the natural wants, desires, 
appetite, and capacity of the human himself, which are not really “actions”. It's more of a 
programming, our being is written in a certain way, compelled to make certain decisions that lead 
to actions. Those decisions are heavily influenced by what a person knows and assesses about 
the world from their own (limited) experiences. We are prone to shortfalls in awareness, and these 
shortfalls play such an impactful role in our (poor) decisions that the subsequent behaviors turn 
out to be very superficial means of determining a person's essence, right? 


Seeing what a person thinks gets a little closer to seeing their essence, but even our thoughts can 
be distorted by want and are subject to varying experiences that create misperception. 


Do you see that behaviors and thoughts are more like manifestations of being (and 
phenomenology, experience, etc), not being itself? 


Magnanimity: 


And | think that what you have been getting at is that without jealousy or disobedience certain 
goods would not obtain in human life. Have | got that right? 


Well, the “obtaining” would be less likely to happen, especially in the climate of competition. 
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God give us the capacity to be disloyal or disobedient to tribal leaders or an human authority, 
especially when group cooperation is a matter of tribal survival? 


Vico #199 January 1, 2020, 6:54pm 


OneSheep: 


Human authority may be unjust, and there is a need to develop the conscience, which when 
certain is to be obeyed, even though there may be loss of one's life in favor of the spiritual life. 


A choice made from fear can bring about a process through which sin may be forgiven. 


Inability to disobey in moral matters means lack of free choice of charity which is the subject of 
moral choices. Without that choice there is no journey and no crowning in victory. 


Catechism of the Catholic Church 


1730 God created man a rational being, conferring on him the dignity of a person who can 
initiate and control his own actions. “God willed that man should be ‘left in the hand of his own 
counsel; so that he might of his own accord seek his Creator and freely attain his full and 
blessed perfection by cleaving to him.” 26 


Man is rational and therefore like God; he is created with free will and is master over his 
acts. 27 


1453 The contrition called “imperfect” (or “attrition”) is also a gift of God, a prompting of the 
Holy Spirit. It is born of the consideration of sin’s ugliness or the fear of eternal damnation and 
the other penalties threatening the sinner (contrition of fear). Such a stirring of conscience can 
initiate an interior process which, under the prompting of grace, will be brought to completion 
by sacramental absolution. By itself however, imperfect contrition cannot obtain the 
forgiveness of grave sins, but it disposes one to obtain forgiveness in the sacrament of 
Penance. 52 


311 Angels and men, as intelligent and free creatures, have to journey toward their ultimate 
destinies by their free choice and preferential love. They can therefore go astray. Indeed, they 
have sinned. Thus has moral evil, incommensurably more harmful than physical evil, entered 
the world. God is in no way, directly or indirectly, the cause of moral evil. 176 He permits it, 
however, because he respects the freedom of his creatures and, mysteriously, knows how to 
derive good from it: 
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from evil itself. 177 


1264 Yet certain temporal consequences of sin remain in the baptized, such as suffering, 
illness, death, and such frailties inherent in life as weaknesses of character, and so on, as well 
as an inclination to sin that Tradition calls concupiscence, or metaphorically, “the tinder for sin” 
(fomes peccati); since concupiscence “is left for us to wrestle with, it cannot harm those who 
do not consent but manfully resist it by the grace of Jesus Christ.” 66 Indeed, “an athlete is not 
crowned unless he competes according to the rules.” 67 


OneSheep #200 January 11, 2020, 7:00pm 


Vico: 


Human authority may be unjust 


Yes, this is very much what | am thinking. In order to have a world where leaders rule in a just 
manner, God gave us the capacity to disobey authority. 


What God did not do is implant in us an infallible ability to distinguish a just ruler from an unjust 
one. So man does sometimes err, we defy a benevolent authority, we challenge orders when they 
do not seem to have reasonable purpose. 


As a result, we have a species that is compelled to good, but has a real handicap in terms of 
actual knowledge. Part of the compulsion to do good is to challenge rules by authority that appear 
to inhibit freedom in some way. 


Do you see what | mean? 


Vico #201 January 11, 2020, 7:07pm 


OneSheep: 


Vico: 


Human authority may be unjust 


Yes, this is very much what | am thinking. In order to have a world where leaders rule in a just 
manner, God gave us the capacity to disobey authority. 
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Vico #203 January 12, 2020, 12:09am 


Mhkc: 


... iS ita sin to then think how utterly depraved, senseless, stupid, irrational, or unequally 
scandalous...some authority is in ones own opinion? ... 


It is clearly taught by the Catholic Church that all people are sinners, and that all sin is contrary to 
reason. 


Catechism 


418 As a result of original sin, human nature is weakened in its powers, subject to ignorance, 
suffering and the domination of death, and inclined to sin (this inclination is called 
“concupiscence’). 


1872 Sin is an act contrary to reason. It wounds man’s nature and injures human solidarity. 


OneSheep #204 January 12, 2020, 12:23am 


Mhkc: 


Yes. So, as aman of this species, is it just "part of the human condition ' to resign oneself to 
this unsafe dangerous handicap? 


| would hope not! (2) 


Mhkc: 


..just means that existential danger is normal, ordinary, rationally part of hogging oxygen...aka, 
being human and alive? 


Can you describe the existential danger? 


Mhke #205 January 12, 2020, 4:44am 
OneSheep: 
Can you describe the existential danger? 
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What God did not do is implant in us an infallible ability to distinguish a just ruler from an 
unjust one. So man does sometimes err, we defy a benevolent authority, we challenge orders 
when they do not seem to have reasonable purpose. 


As a result, we have a species that is compelled to good, but has a real handicap in terms of 
actual knowledge. Part of the compulsion to do good is to challenge rules by authority that 
appear to inhibit freedom in some way. 


Do you see what | mean? 


That human authority may be unjust is not the reason for the capacity to disobey authority, rather 
it follows from the necessity of free will to become “partakers of the divine nature”. (For partakers 
see Catechism 460.) 


Mhke #202 January 11, 2020, 7:27pm 


OneSheep: 


we have a species that is compelled to good, but has a real handicap in terms of actual 
knowledge. 


Yes. So ,as aman of this species, is it just "part of the human condition’ to resign oneself to this 
unsafe dangerous handicap? Futher chalk it up to “why we NEED MUST AND ABSOLUTELY HAVE 
Christ” ? In some way, is not then human life so rancourously foul , be it saint or sinner, that truly in 
all probability , such handicap u speak to...just means that existential danger is normal, ordinary, 
rationally part of hogging oxygen...aka, being human and alive? 


Vico: 


That human authority may be unjust is not the reason for the capacity to disobey authority, 


Agree. No disobeying authority or laws of man... yet, then, is it a sin to then think how utterly 
depraved, senseless, stupid, irrational, or unequally scandalous...some authority is in ones own 
opinion? 


Perhaps splitting hairs is why , according the supposed vetis latina-vulgate-bible Authority 
scriptures st.jerome ended up selling to a few early church council...said sumpin like “woe to 
lawyers, woe to pharisee” 


Of course, let me stand on my “handicap”, as if u may respond...I’m surely wrong, fit for bigotted 
false witness, illicitly implied bafoonery lampooning, and not worthy of the most horrid torturest of 
mind, body and soul...unless I’m granted miraculous mercy from Christ... 
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Though admittedly, my word choice is terse...and i so happen tone a believer in Christ and Roman 
Catholic Rite. 


I'm suggesting, that since the concupiscence is inherent. And with all due seriousness here now, is 
it not , inherent, in all probability, that indeed , regardless of faith, hope, love...and any other 
kumbaya rainbow unicorn pitch one might want wrap around the cause of faith...being “used in 
service of the Lord”, can absolutely come with martyrdom, unheard and unknown causes of false 
witness and scandal? 


| hear so much Christ pitched, but no cross. No real facing the fullness of relationship to in depth 
trust to to sacrificing. Accepting loss, abuse, scars, handicaps. | hear selfish complaints of blah 
blah healing and reconciliations, not “selfless prayers”. | hear unsurrendered want of respect, 
dignity, recognition, legacy, contribution, love, relationship connection and influence...fears of lost 
integrity character, as if the “kind of person one is” makes a difference to whatever “thy will be 
done’ will do? ...any prayers asking God to be like, “help, love me, at least let me know I'm loved 


right? 
Like | said, I’m human, arrogant, sinful. | need Christ, because sure as hell: nothing if man, 
including myself, can possibly be of reconciliation. . 


i guess me,it’s me, and my excuse. Aren't u a sinner too? However, sanctified? Im just saying it can 
be like a perpetual echo chamber chatting up casper the friendly ghost on the way to being called 
delusionally blind , dangerous to society, and in fact locked up , like john the baptist... 


OneSheep #206 January 12, 2020, 4:38pm 


Mhkc: 


I'm suggesting, that since the concupiscence is inherent 


Good Morning. 


Did you mean innate or inherited, part of our nature? 


Mhkc: 


And with all due seriousness here now, is it not , inherent... that ...being “used in service of the 
Lord”, can absolutely come with martyrdom, unheard and unknown causes of false witness 
and scandal? 


Well, since those are all choices, they are not characteristics. They are certainly possible, and even 
“probable”, but not unavoidable in a state of growing Spritual awareness. 
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“selfless prayers” 
It is very difficult to extract benefit to the self from anything we do. It is nearly impossible. 


Mhkc: 


Like | said, I’m human, arrogant, sinful. | need Christ, because sure as hell: nothing if man, 
including myself, can possibly be of reconciliation 


Well, if Christ is in everyone, then our “being” includes the desire to reconcile. And we know God 
wants all people to come to Him, be with Him. Or maybe that doesn't jibe with your own image of 
God? 


Mhkc: 


i guess me,it’s me, and my excuse. Aren't u a sinner too? 


Yes. Have you read St. Augustine’s Confessions? The last section we were addressing is here: 


| myself have seen and have had experience with a jealous little one; it was not yet able to speak, 
but it was pale and bitter in face as it looked at another child nursing at the same breast. 


-Book 1, Ch. 7 


He uses this as part of the evidence of “sin within him (man) you (God) have not made” (first line 
of Book 1, chapter 7) 


What | am saying is that jealousy is possibly one of the “roadblocks” in St. Augustine's ability to 
support that “Through the Spirit we see that whatsoever exists in any way is good”. 


Is jealousy an aspect of our “foundational nature”, a gift from God, that we can be aware of and 
come to appreciate without letting it enslave us? 


1 Like 


Magnanimity #207 January 14, 2020, 9:09pm 


Hello @OneSheep ! | am sorry to have left this thread for so long. | had some reading to do which 
was very important to me, and there were other issues here at CAF that contributed. But you took 
the time to engage my comments, so I'd like to return the favor. 


OneSheep: 
Fairness is a matter of tribal survival, is it not? 
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OneSheep: 


We are prone to shortfalls in awareness, and these shortfalls play such an impactful role in our 
(poor) decisions that the subsequent behaviors turn out to be very superficial means of 
determining a person's essence, right? 


It's a good question. I’m not sure how superficial we could say these shortfalls are in determining 
our essence. 


OneSheep: 


Do you see that behaviors and thoughts are more like manifestations of being (and 
phenomenology, experience, etc), not being itself? 


| can’t quite clearly see what you're getting at here. Maybe help me with it. | don’t really know of a 
way of thinking about humans outside of the dual aspect that Aristotle identifies—rational animal- 
the intellectual and the bodily aspects. 


OneSheep #209 January 16, 2020, 4:49pm 


Good morning, when you read my response please keep in mind my basic question: “The negative 
sense of the mechanistic side of our nature, from where does it come?” 


Magnanimity: 


Intrinsic in the essence of the ‘alpha’ is unfairness itself. That is, he gets things that others 
simply don't (more mates, in this instance). If you have an alpha, you have unfairness. Lacking 
an alpha is the only way to have equal distribution of goods among the males, right? 


I can see what you mean by sort of “extending” imago deito an underlying sense that people have 
of their own value. Jesus said, “love your neighbor as yourself”, which baffles those who retort, 
“what if I hate myself?”. In actuality, it is not themselves they hate, but something about their life or 
some guilt they carry. 


Magnanimity: 


Yes it does. And that’s how NatGeo interprets nature. But it doesn't have to have such a 
negative interpretation. 


Please explain, I’m confused! Is it negative that “nestlings watch each other and try to stretch 
higher and peep louder than their siblings, they are helping their genes continue to exist”? Why 
wouldn't God program in us the desire to survive, and this be a manifestation of the mechanism of 
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Intrinsic in the essence of the ‘alpha’ is unfairness itself. That is, he gets things that others simply 
don't (more mates, in this instance). If you have an alpha, you have unfairness. Lacking an alpha is 
the only way to have equal distribution of goods among the males, right? I’m not addressing 
justice, just fairness (equality). 


OneSheep: 


When nestlings watch each other and try to stretch higher and peep louder than their siblings, 
they are helping their genes continue to exist. | know, that sounds awfully “materialistic”, 


Yes it does. And that’s how NatGeo interprets nature. But it doesn’t have to have such a negative 
interpretation. The nestlings could simply be communicating “me too! Don’t forget about me!” It 
has always bugged me that NatGeo (or any Darwinian slant) insists on seeing nature as “red in 
tooth and claw.” Modernity was not onlymechanistic but fundamentally bleak. That's an 
interpretive lense, and it may or may not be generally operative. After all, cooperative living (and 
even sometimes altruism) is widespread in nature. 


OneSheep: 


Something emotional/biological is triggered. 


We would have to admit that among very simple life forms, neurological triggerings is the order of 
the day. Among higher life forms, these matters become more complex, | think. | stand by my 
earlier assertions that the toddler isn't neurologically triggered in wanting the good thing that his 
neighbor is getting. Rather, he is aware (at some level) that his own inherent value entitles him to 
the same goods that his neighbor gets. And he imports fairness/equality into it... 


Magnanimity #208 January 15, 2020, 1:44pm 


OneSheep: 


| don't know about “fundamental”. We certainly, naturally, see essence based on how we see 
people behaving. What is more fundamental than behavior, though, are the natural wants, 
desires, appetite, and capacity of the human himself, which are not really “actions”. It’s more of 
a programming , our being is written in a certain way, compelled to make certain decisions that 
lead to actions. 


Good Morning! | just finished a wonderful book by a Scottish philosopher John MacMurray. It's 
called Persons in Relation. This book follows his prior work called The Self as Agent, which I 
haven't read. But, he regularly refers the reader back to the prior work in the course of reading 
Persons in Relation. The basic thrust of his reasoning is that agency (not reflection or thought) is 
what is most basic to being a human in the world. Thought, reflection, introspection, memory are 


E E E E T E al = Mista ese fk a eee Se. eS a Se mafea al agawa 
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such programming? (l'm not saying, of course, that the nestlings only care about their genes, or 
are even “thinking” of their genes) 


Magnanimity: 


The nestlings could simply be communicating “me too! Don't forget about me!” 


Of course they are. But are you closed to the possibility that this is a very mechanistic 
phenomenon, an innate action, that they are just as programmed to watch their nestmates as they 
are to fly? 


Magnanimity: 


It has always bugged me that NatGeo (or any Darwinian slant) insists on seeing nature as “red 
in tooth and claw.” Modernity was not only mechanistic but fundamentally bleak. 


Well, much of innate behavior is very mechanistic, but | don’t see how “mechanistic” becomes 
negative or bleak. A fawn is born, and is programmed to quickly begin walking and nursing. It's 
beautiful. ls God excluded from mechanisms? 


OneSheep #210 January 16, 2020, 5:00pm 


Magnanimity: 


After all, cooperative living (and even sometimes altruism ) is widespread in nature. 


Yes, these too are things of beauty, but some cooperation involves brutal predation. It’s all part of 
the beauty; it is God programming in every species an increasing ability to survive and thrive. | 
can't separate all this from the spiritual, it all inspires such wonder and awe. God's hand is there at 
every hair, and every facet of the programming. 


Magnanimity: 


We would have to admit that among very simple life forms, neurological triggerings is the order 
of the day. Among higher life forms, these matters become more complex, | think. | stand by 
my earlier assertions that the toddler isn't neurologically triggered in wanting the good thing 
that his neighbor is getting. Rather, he is aware (at some level) that his own inherent value 
entitles him to the same goods that his neighbor gets. And he imports fairness/equality into 
it... 


And if the toddler was “neurologically triggered”, this would mean something negative, a 
mechanism that somehow explains away God? I don't know if you read Origins by Dan Brown. | 
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onto the world scientific evidence that explained how life came to be in a mechanistic way, and 
that huge revelation was going to collapse all religion and faith. It's a false dichotomy. 


| breathe in Oxygen, | breathe out CO2. The carbs | ate earlier are being chemically burned for my 
own ability to type this sentence, and oxygen molecules are picking up the carbon waste from that 
oxidation. Our bodies are incredible machines; and through prayer we can be in touch with our 
soul. It’s all beautiful, and God's hand is there at every aspect of my physiological and 
psychological programming. He creates every atom! 


All people have natural built-in drives and emotional capacities; we all have the same palette, do 
we not? We develop aversions to some of these programmed drives and capacities, but even the 
capacity to have the aversions is natural and part of spiritual growth. However, there comes a time 
that we may shed the aversions and become more whole, become reconciled with our nature. 


This is exactly what St. Augustine was dealing with. We all deal with the aversions. 


Chistian-ity #211 January 17, 2020, 12:39am 

" Through the Spirit we see that whatsoever exists in any way is good... 

-Book 31, Ch 31 

But then, he contests these thoughts with, such as when referring to the Manichaeans: 


They themselves are truly evil, when they think such evil things." | wouldn't totally call that a 
contradiction. 


OneSheep #212 January 16, 2020, 10:18pm 


Chistian-ity: 


| wouldn't totally call that a contradiction. 


Welcome! What are you referring to? 


Chistian-ity #213 January 17, 2020, 12:37am 


Oh, that is a good point. Lol 
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the fundamentally negative concepts of competition and zero-sum. More to the point, such 
approaches ignore the aforementioned cooperative-living, altruism and abundance observable in 
nature. This is a sticking-point for me, something that has long bothered me about Darwinism. 


Magnanimity #215 January 19, 2020, 3:57pm 


But, I'll acknowledge that in nature there are many creatures that instinctively are “triggered” as 
you Say, like a program, to use your analogy. Humans fall outside of this category though. At birth, 
what instincts do humans have? What a human does not have to be taught is a sucking reflex to 
eat, the passing of waste and expressing discomfort (crying). | think that’s pretty much it. 
Although, | would be open to the interpretation that newborns have an additional instinctual tug 
toward physical proximity to others (e.g., twins incline toward sleeping in contact with each other 
or even the newborn's desire to be “held” by the mother). Humans are so unique in this aspect that 
they stand quite apart from nearly all mammals who are born with a variety of capable instincts 
right from the beginning (like walking or swimming). 


OneSheep: 


Yes, these too are things of beauty, but some cooperation involves brutal predation. It’s all part 
of the beauty; 


There is a sense in which one can see the beauty, like in the law of the conservation of energy 
maybe. So, when the jaguar kills the large snake and consumes it, the snake is transformed into 
something that nourishes the jaguar. The matter/energy of the snake passes into the universe in 
another manner, is this the beauty you see? 


| would say that animal death is not something beautiful though. I’m with the philosopher Jitendra 
Mohanty here in his phenomenology-we are attracted to life and repulsed by death. Life and 
beauty compel us toward themselves. But death and ugliness repulse us. Do you agree? If so, why 
do you think that we are repulsed by death? 


OneSheep: 


Origins by Dan Brown. | couldn't finish it. There was this ridiculous premise that a “genius” 
character... 


This sounds like the myth long enduring in physics—the elusive “theory of everything” like Stephen 
Hawking was after. Yes, it’s a problematic notion. The philosopher's problem with the scientist is 
that the scientist limits herself to very narrow questions (the questions of physical phenomena). 
The philosopher can treat of being as such, which leads to many fascinating questions like 
necessity and contingency, the universal and the particular, virtue and vice... The scientist cannot 
explain how a being whose nonexistence is always possible (like you or me) exists at all. There is 
no way to “scientifically” account for contingent being. It is a category mistake to even try. Ed 
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OneSheep: 


Good morning, when you read my response please keep in mind my basic question: “The 
negative sense of the mechanistic side of our nature, from where does it come?” 


Good Morning to you! OK, I'll try to use the above question as the overarching motif and hopefully 
it'll help guide our discussion and keep us on point. | do have a tendency to wander down rabbit 
holes... 


OneSheep: 


| can see what you mean by sort of “extending” imago deito an underlying sense that people 
have of their own value. 


Yes, | think you've got it. This is what | was after. And this is a fundamentally positive aspect of 
human behavior because it isn’t necessarily competitive. We could think of it as a low-level 
realization of one’s own intrinsic value and the assertion of that realization (telling others about it). 


OneSheep: 


Jesus said, “love your neighbor as yourself”, which baffles those who retort, “what if | hate 
myself?”. In actuality, it is not themselves they hate, but something about their life or some 
guilt they carry. 


Yes! | follow Fr. Keating and Rev. Cynthia Bourgeault here. To love neighbor as self does not mean, 
“| have to love ME first and then I'll be able to love my neighbor.” Rather, it’s to acknowledge that, 
on a basic level, your neighbor is yourself. This gets to the equality aspect that I’ve been bringing 
up. In St Augustine’s example of the toddler, | saw both this low-level understanding of one’s own 
value and an acknowledgement of equality/fairness. My neighbor and | are one, ontologically 
speaking. My value is his value. His is mine. They are the same. But also, if he gets a good, | 
should get a good too (equality). 


OneSheep: 


Please explain, I’m confused! Is it negative that “nestlings watch each other and try to stretch 
higher and peep louder than their siblings, they are helping their genes continue to exist”? 


Not necessarily negative, | grant you. But there is certainly the possibility (probability?) that when 
we in the West speak of nature, we carry a negative aspect to interpreting the world as 
fundamentally competitive and as a zero-sum game (rather than cooperative and abundant). 
Charles Darwin is as historically-conditioned as we all are. And the European context of the mid- 
19th century (Industrial Revolution, Communist Manifesto, etc) almost certainly colors his 
expression of the theory of evolution. In 19th century Europe, there was quite a bit of bleak 
competition and human mistreatment. | regard it as a veritable certainty that this dark period of 
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Magnanimity #216 January 19, 2020, 3:58pm 


OneSheep: 


Our bodies are incredible machines; 


| get what you're saying, and I know it’s just an analogy. But living beings are also quite unlike 
machines in fundamental ways. The sense in which living beings self-repair is disanalogous to 
machinery. The sense in which bodies self-create (the replication of cells, the formation of new 
neural paths) is also well beyond machinery. There is something of a self-propelling nature to 
living organisms. 


OneSheep: 


God's hand is there at every aspect of my physiological and psychological programming. He 
creates every atom! 


Very well said. | couldn't agree more and love that you used the present tense—He “creates.” 
Creation is indeed an ongoing activity of God. This is entailed in the realization of contingent 
being. The universe is more like the music that God is always playing than it is like the watch made 
(in the past) by a divine watchmaker. 


OneSheep: 


We develop aversions to some of these programmed drives and capacities, but even the 
capacity to have the aversions is natural and part of spiritual growth. 


| like this thought. It reminds me of St. Thomas’ reasoning that without some sort of deprivation 
and/or suffering, certain virtues could never arise, such as patience and fortitude. 


OneSheep #217 January 20, 2020, 1:48am 


Magnanimity: 


Not necessarily negative, | grant you. But there is certainly the possibility (probability?) that 
when we in the West speak of nature, we carry a negative aspect to interpreting the world as 
fundamentally competitive and as a zero-sum game (rather than cooperative and abundant) 


Very interesting. | hadn't heard this perspective. 


What | see is that the competition leads to (led to) greater viability of the species that ultimately 
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competition itself has some negative effects in the short term, the overall effect is something very 
positive; God has improved upon our species. Yes, there are some zero-sum aspects; a gene 
coding one psychological aspect is selected out by selecting out the holder, but over time we have 
come to develop many positive qualities and have come to have access to the creator Himself 
through relationship within. As a side note, there is some evidence that our species has become 
less aggressive over the millennia, more “domesticated” in a sense. 


Are you thinking that the negatives of competition rule out the possibility that God intended it to 
help drive our evolution as a species? 


Magnanimity: 


Charles Darwin is as historically-conditioned as we all are. And the European context of the 
mid-19th century (Industrial Revolution, Communist Manifesto, etc) almost certainly colors his 
expression of the theory of evolution. In 19th century Europe, there was quite a bit of bleak 
competition and human mistreatment. | regard it as a veritable certainty that this dark period 
of human history in Europe influenced the Origin of Species. A theory of evolution need not 
import the fundamentally negative concepts of competition and zero-sum. 


Wow, | never thought of his theories on natural selection as based on something bleak or on 
mistreatment. Darwin's theories show an underlying positive in what can appear negative; they 
show the action of an underlying God who cares very deeply for our continuance. From where 
came a different view? What is the evidence that evolutionary theory came from a position of 
bleakness other than coincidence of time period? All time periods had some positives and 
negatives going on, and these may lead to ideas that either reflect or run contrary to the prevailing 
current mood. This is still a bit of a head-scratcher for me; Darwin presented a wondrous view, a 
view based on observation. 


Magnanimity: 


A theory of evolution need not import the fundamentally negative concepts of competition and 
zero-sum. 


It is based on observation. Competition changes what phenotypes survive. We have the moth 
studies, for example. Competition created the instinct that nest-mates watch one another's stretch 
and try to beat it. Competition created the instinct that squirrels hide oodles of extra food, that 
chickens roost higher in trees rather than on low branches. Individual experiences do not guide 
these behaviors, they do it out of pure instinct. 


OneSheep #218 January 20, 2020, 2:14am 


Magnanimity: 
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OneSheep #219 January 20, 2020, 2:59am 


Magnanimity: 


The matter/energy of the snake passes into the universe in another manner, is this the beauty 
you see? | would say that animal death is not something beautiful though. 


This is certainly part of it, but no, the animal death does not go to a place in my mind of “that is 
beautiful”. But our instinctual attraction to life and repulsion of death, that is beautiful! @ 


Magnanimity: 


why do you think that we are repulsed by death? 


Well, we see beauty in life. | think both nature and nurture are part of this. And when that life is 
destroyed, there is a triggered hurt in the observer. My conscience reacts; my empathy reacts. 


God wants us to live, to survive, to enjoy life. Why wouldn't he program our basic feelings toward 
life and death, with some stipulations like tolerance of killing something we want/need to eat? 
Something like an “override circuit”? Sorry if that sounds super foreign and objectionable. 
Remember | am not saying that the machine aspect is everything influencing our behavior. It’s only 
part of the picture. 


lm also not saying that the mechanistic approach is the only path toward integrating the parts of 
our nature that we resent/loathe. For example, when Augustine is observing that “Even Cataline” 
wants something good, he is giving an example that fits the absolute he observed. He did not say 
that “people wanting what is good” is mechanical, he did not use that language; he merely stated 
that this is how we are, and he accepted that in spite of evidence that seems to contradict it. 


Maybe once we get the “mechanical” language ironed out, we can go back to the jealousy 
question...? © 


Magnanimity #220 January 20, 2020, 4:27pm 


OneSheep: 


As a side note, there is some evidence that our species has become less aggressive over the 
millennia, more “domesticated” in a sense. 


Are you thinking that the negatives of competition rule out the possibility that God intended it 
to help drive our evolution as a species? 


Think of it like this. If an alien species were to visit our planet and confine itself to observing 
hiimana in dauimtauin Chinanan at ninht ar at tha IIC/Mavinn hardar uihara tha nartala anarata tha 
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More to the point, such approaches ignore the aforementioned cooperative-living, altruism and 
abundance observable in nature. This is a sticking-point for me, something that has long 
bothered me about Darwinism. 


Intraspecies altruism is even more obviously a benefit for the individual species, but interspecies 
altruism goes beyond; it shows us creation caring for itself beyond the confines of the mechanism, 
perhaps. As I see it, there is a place for seeing mechanisms as the tools of our creator, but to see 
mechanisms as “the whole story” is totally superficial, it ignores that evolution is going 
somewhere, that there is an underlying purpose. 


lm not asking you to change your POV, but integration as I know it is a process of coming to see 
something beautiful and good in what appear to be very negative aspects of the human psyche, of 
our nature. 


When | find myself having a gut-level reaction to an idea, something new, | give myself the freedom 
to “try it on for size”. For example, a recent speaker | heard on the topic of “images of God” 
discussed with us the idea of “God as disturber”; that we may like the image of “God as 
unconditionally loving”, but there is reason to broaden the image. My own life was disturbed pretty 
severely last month (family matters), and my wife and | suffered a lot. The idea of “God as 
disturber” made some sense because of the growth | experience in the aftermath, but the “God as 
disturber” conflicted with the premise “God loves you at least as much as the person who loves 
you most”. People who love me (us) most would not do this (the very disturbing thing) to us, even 
for a good end. Well, | allowed myself to (temporarily) incorporate “God as disturber” anyway, 
complete with the contradiction. Something very unexpected came of it, something that really 
blew me away. Let me add that | really disagree with the speaker on some key issues, other 
perspectives that | “tried on” but rejected in a short while as incompatible with my own experience. 
But this one led to a super “aha”, some real words from God. 


I'm wondering what it would be like for you to try on “God using competition for His purposes” or 
“God creating in part through mechanisms identified by science” for a day. 


Magnanimity: 


At birth, what instincts do humans have? 


Wow, there are a ton of human instincts. St. Augustine identified capacity for jealousy, though he 
rather condemned it. We cry out in pain (many species don't), we sleep as much as needed, we 
begin to track objects, we recognize our mothers and familiar people, we get angry when we do 
not get our way, we have a list of desires that philosophers call “appetites”, we start to crawl and 
then walk, we develop communication (even if we are born deaf), we trust the familiar, we are 
territorial, we develop sexual desire, we mirror what our parents do, etc. Didn't | send you the video 
of how babies instinctively develop a tribal identity and behavioral mores? Yes, all these things are 
influenced by environment, but the idea of humans as an “empty slate” has long been debunked. 
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competitive, gross and evil. To note various dark aspects of the animal world and extrapolate out 
to a wider perspective that the animal kingdom is fundamentally brutal, competitive and gross is, 
to my mind, a non sequitur. And, there are too many counter-examples to this brutal and 
competitive viewpoint (just as there are too many “good” humans for the aliens to extrapolate 
from the minority examples of bad behavior among some that somehow the entire species is the 
same). One can hold to a theory of evolution without tying it to a historically-conditioned 
Darwinism that believes nature is necessarily “red in tooth and claw.” 


And yes, | do believe that aggressiveness and competition are intrinsically opposed to equality and 
love because there is always a “loser.” 


OneSheep: 


What is the evidence that evolutionary theory came from a position of bleakness other than 
coincidence of time period? 


That every writer is historically-conditioned by his/her time period is self-evidently true, as far as | 
can see. There is no way to develop a theory that is free from your time period and human context. 
If you're aware of how dark much of 19th century Europe (especially England) was, why would you 
think that this historical situation would not work itself into how Darwin views “nature?” Humans 
are part of nature, and the Manifesto of the Communist Party was written a little over a decade 
before the publication of the Origin of Species. The manifesto described much of the class- 
struggle and inhumane treatment of the “people” produced by the Industrial Revolution. Just as 
the Bible didn’t fall from Heaven, so too, the Origin doesn't either. To my mind, the widespread 
suffering in Europe, produced by class struggle, undoubtedly “colored” Darwin's take on evolution. 


Magnanimity #221 January 20, 2020, 4:52pm 


OneSheep: 


I’m wondering what it would be like for you to try on “God using competition for His purposes” 
or “God creating in part through mechanisms identified by science” for a day. 


It's a good point. | do happen to hold to the classical view of God as the only defensible and 
reasonable view. And, as Aquinas well argues, there is nothing outside of the providence and care 
of God. So, | do have to reconcile competition in nature with this classical view. And yet, the 
phenomenologically compelling nature of beauty and life and repulsive nature of ugliness and 
death cannot be ignored either. Our ongoing reactions to ugliness and death are “ought-not's” We 
say to ourselves that it ought not to be that way. 


OneSheep: 


Wow, there are a ton of human instincts. 
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You'll note that my question was very specific: “at birth, what instincts do humans have?” We 
observe in many other high-order animals that there are quite a few instincts available to the 
newborn. Take horses or whales, as examples. Standing, walking and swimming at birth - 
instinctual, not learned. 


What you are describing in the rest of that paragraph is the behavior, not of newborns, but of 
developing babies/toddlers. And these behaviors have everything to do with being in reciprocal 
relationships with others humans, most importantly the mother, then the immediate family and 
finally widening out beyond. They are produced within the environment of the child. 

OneSheep: 

Yes, all these things are influenced by environment, but the idea of humans as an “empty slate” 


has long been debunked. 


| think the distinction here is between animal instinct (unlearned and there from the beginning) 
and human potential which emerges only within the human relational environment. 


OneSheep: 
Maybe once we get the “mechanical” language ironed out, we can go back to the jealousy 


question...? © 


I've gotten us off-track again! I’m sorry, friend. My tendency to tumble down rabbit holes is 
annoying, I’m sure. Help me to stay focused on what is important to you. Remind me again, 


maybe? &@ 


OneSheep #222 January 20, 2020, 5:50pm 


Magnanimity: 

To note various dark aspects of the animal world and extrapolate out to a wider perspective 
that the animal kingdom is fundamentally brutal, competitive and gross is, to my mind, a non 
sequitur. 


This would mean that the aliens derive essence from behavior rather than intent. 


Are you considering the first chapter we discussed in this thread? St. Augustine looked at the good 
intent behind the worst of actions, murder. He was deriving Cataline’s essence not from his 
behavior, but from his “wanting the good”, even though it was a perceived good. 


Those aliens may be taking a more superficial look than St. Augustine...? 
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capacity for jealousy and the benefit of jealousy itself. Jealousy was a part of his shadow that he 
could not integrate. 


Here is a little primer, but much more has been studied about jealousy: 


Is It Only Natural for Us to Be Jealous? 


What we've learned about the evolution of a potentially dangerous 
emotion. 





Do you see another means by which he could have integrated capacity for jealousy without seeing 
its evolutionary benefit? | am very open to possibilities. 


OneSheep #224 January 20, 2020, 6:54pm 


Chistian-ity: 

" Through the Spirit we see that whatsoever exists in any way is good... 

-Book 31, Ch 31 

But then, he contests these thoughts with, such as when referring to the Manichaeans: 


They themselves are truly evil, when they think such evil things ." | wouldn't totally call that a 
contradiction. 


I'm sorry, | responded to your post before you edited it, and then | did not look back. 


Yes, there is the possibility that there is no contradiction at all. The way | am addressing it is to 
assume his literal language, for the simple reason that he does not clarify his words one way or 
another. It would be quite charitable to assume that he sees no evil in the Manichaeans, but only is 
talking about their behaviors. However, it is certain that readers can buy into the literal, that the 
Manichaeans are evil, and since this is a quite probable buy-in that is not addressed by Augustine 
himself, then it is fruitful to address the reasons for such normal buy-in, as the buy-in seems quite 
rational vis-a-vis the workings of the shadow in the reader. 


Do you recognize that it very well could be a contradiction, and that readers could buy-in that the 
Manichaeans were evil based on Augustine's words? 


Magnanimity #225 January 21, 2020, 11:16am 
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how dark much of 19th century Europe...not work itself into how Darwin views ... The 
[communist] manifesto described much of the class-struggle and inhumane treatment of the 
“people”... 


This sounds like a thesis of Darwin being part of a depressing downward spiral. Can you see the 
good intent behind all the players, as demonstrated by St. Augustine? The good intent of 
beneficiaries of the industrial revolution (the owners), the Communists, Darwin? 


From where does it come, to look at history in way that does not see the work of the Spirit in all of 
it? Indeed, such an interpretation in itself is one in which the reader can seek to find the good 
intent of the interpreter. Is the storyteller looking at the theory of Evolution or the Communist 
Manifesto as coming from an “evil place”, and then shows how those ideas continue to lead to evil 
happening in the world today? That view of history appears to discount the work of the Spirit. 
People make mistakes, and the Spirit guides us out. Darwin’s theories are not perfect, but his 
intent was good, and there is much to glean from the science. The same can be said for the 
Manifesto, and those leading the industrial revolution. Sure, there was a bit of blindness involved. 


Magnanimity: 


the phenomenologically compelling nature of beauty and life and repulsive nature of ugliness 
and death cannot be ignored 


The repulsiveness can be discounted in terms of seeing that our emotional reactions to these 
color our cognitive framework, the emotional reactions create a dualistic illusion. St. Augustine 
was able to put his emotional reactions aside and see the underlying goodness, the good intent. 


OneSheep #223 January 20, 2020, 6:00pm 


Magnanimity: 


You'll note that my question was very specific: “at birth, what instincts do humans have?” 


Yes, and | see that you disagree, which | accept, but | answered with all the human instincts we 
have at birth that are not necessarily manifested at birth. While environment and parenting play a 
role in how jealousy is dealt with or to some degree expressed, every child, regardless of parenting 
or environment, is going to have feelings of jealousy, just as can be seen in other species. 


The capacity of jealousy can be accepted as instinctual, and as given by God, if one can come to 
see the capacity as in some way beneficial to mankind. Jealousy was probably one of Augustine's 
roadblocks, based on the way he wrote about the child. St. Augustine was able to put aside his 
revulsion to the acts of Cataline, finding Cataline’s good intent, but could not put aside his 
revulsion to the capacity for jealousy, by instead seeing the good intent behind the creator of 
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OneSheep: 


Yes, and | see that you disagree, which | accept, but | answered with all the human instincts we 
have at birth that are not necessarily manifested at birth. 


I'm not sure that we do disagree, except in how we're using the word “instinct.” When | use the 
word instinct I’m referring to something not only innate but unlearned. However, when you use this 
word, you seem to refer to that which is both innate and learned, as well. As long as | understand 
how you're using the term, | don’t suppose it much matters. Since you shared a link with me, allow 
me to do the same. Please see this excellent article on the book I’ve mentioned to you before: 
Persons in Relation. Of particular relevance to our discussion of human instincts, please note this 
illustrative quote, 


Human existence depends on thought and action. However, infants 
can neither think nor act. They are born utterly helpless and quickly 
perish without care. They depend for their lives on the thoughts and 
actions of others. As Macmurray observes, it is not the infant's ability 
to adapt effectively to its circumstances that is key to its survival. Quite 
conversely, it is a complete absence of ability to do so that creates the 
relation of dependence essential to securing the infant's life. Our sur- 
vival and development takes shape as a relation of dependence 
inscribed by individual and collective intentions. This relation of 
dependence is most evident in infancy and early childhood. Infants are 
dependent on a mother or other caregiver who creates a shared exis- 
tence in the effort to sustain them. In Macmurray's description, the 
infant “lives a common life as one term in a personal relation” (1961, 
p. 50). We enter personhood, not as already integral individuals, but as 
an aspect of personal relatedness and coexistence. 

The life of the newborn takes shape largely through the intentions of 
the primary caregiver whose ministrations regulate feeding and sleep- 
ing. In contrast to animal offspring, which quickly and instinctively 
adapt to their environments, human infants develop more gradually by 
acquiring skills... 


This distinction between humans and nearly all other animal life is instructive, | think. It shows the 
peculiarity of humans and how they really only develop communally, as persons in relation to other 
persons. And, as far as we know, it is only within such communal contexts that various behaviors 
emerge in the slow process of human development. | just don't think that “instinct” captures the 
uniqueness of this particular development. | don’t see how we're in a place to say “regardless of 
parenting or environment,’ since all humans are raised in communal, relational contexts. Tarzan is 
an interesting concept, but the real human world consists of persons in relation 
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OneSheep: 


This sounds like a thesis of Darwin being part of a depressing downward spiral. Can you see 
the good intent behind all the players, as demonstrated by St. Augustine? The good intent of 
beneficiaries of the industrial revolution (the owners), the Communists, Darwin? 


Yes | can. But, in fairness, you and | have the luxury of a bit of hindsight here. When the Manifesto 
was written, it was a time of revolution and upheaval. All | wanted to acknowledge about Darwin 
was that he, like all authors, does not write in a vacuum. So, when you say, 


OneSheep: 


Darwin's theories are not perfect, but his intent was good, and there is much to glean from the 
science. The same can be said for the Manifesto, and those leading the industrial revolution. 
Sure, there was a bit of blindness involved. 


| completely agree. | only wanted to note that Darwin's views were undoubtedly colored by his 
wider cultural context, which included substantial human suffering, conflict and revolution. 
Thomas Hobbes, an English philosopher writing much earlier than Darwin asserts that life for man, 
outside of organized society, would consist of “continual fear, and danger of violent death; and the 
life of man, solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short.” As you can see, a fundamental negativity 
undergirds this way of viewing the world. And that is my hesitation. Generally speaking, nature 
seems to consist of harmony, abundance and cooperative living. To view life itself as a continual 
struggle and competition is to hold to a fundamentally negative viewpoint, and | just don't see it. 
lm not polyanna about it-I’m aware of the violence and war and competition that has littered the 
history of the world. I’m just also aware that these aspects are not the overarching motif. Rather, 
they are interruptions to the norm of peace. 


So too, jealousy is not a state we would persist in. It’s an interruption to whatever level of 
equanimity we had previously held. But, | quite agree with you that this interruption can have a 
positive purpose. Jealous feelings can serve as reminders of our own sense of self-worth and the 
universal good of equality. 


OneSheep: 


St. Augustine was able to put his emotional reactions aside and see the underlying goodness, 
the good intent. 


Yes, | like this a lot. This aligns with Aristotle. 


OneSheep: 


The repulsiveness can be discounted in terms of seeing that our emotional reactions to these 
color our cognitive framework, 
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OneSheep #228 January 21, 2020, 5:39pm 


Magnanimity: 


Please see this excellent article on the book... 


| keep in mind that the nature v. nurture discussion has been around for centuries. The consensus 
is that it is some of both. When observing humans, one group that seems to defy the innateness 
of some aspects of our nature is the !Kung bushmen, but their parenting is (was) probably the 
most highly evolved on the planet, and they had very unique and gentle methods of nurture. Upon 
evaluating their methods, however, they had developed means of dealing with the same set of 
innate drives, emotions, and capacities that everyone else has. 


Magnanimity: 


All | wanted to acknowledge about Darwin was that he, like all authors, does not write in a 
vacuum. 


Yes, this is certainly true, but observations of inter-and-intra species competition is very real. It can 
be proven in any setting. | suppose we could try to imagine a world where there is no competition 
for resources at all, but then by what mechanism would the world create new species? Did God 
create limitation of resources as punishment to Adam and Eve, or is limitation of resource part of 
the mysterious (God-guided) mechanism that leads to creation (of life) itself? It starts with one’s 
image of God, right? 


Magnanimity: 
Hobbes 


Whew! What a pessimist. Psychologist Marshall Rosenberg said something like “Man's greatest 
(internal, felt) need is to fulfill the needs of others”. I'll go with that instead of Hobbes. a 


Magnanimity: 
To view life itself as a continual struggle and competition is to hold to a fundamentally 


negative viewpoint, and I just don't see it. 


Me neither. Scientifically it would beg the definition of “thrive”; theologically it would beg the image 
of benevolence. 
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But, it is the thing itself that gives rise to our reactions. Sure, my reaction is my own, but the 
environment has been the catalyst for it (as when, conversely, | am compelled by a beautiful 
object). Right? 


OneSheep #227 January 21, 2020, 5:48pm 


Magnanimity: 


lm not sure that we do disagree, except in how we're using the word “instinct.” When | use the 
word instinct I’m referring to something not only innate but unlearned. However, when you use 
this word, you seem to refer to that which is both innate and learned, as well. 


Well, let's use an example, Augustine's example. An infant sees another infant feeding at her 
mother’s breast; a look of jealousy is seen on the face of the observing infant. It is obvious that an 
emotion has been triggered, a want of what the other has in the moment. The feeling of want was 
not there beforehand, when the other infant was not feeding. 


Three possibilities here, but feel free to come up with another: 


1. The infant's triggered feeling is completely innate, that is, the want of something desirable in 
possesion of another is innate, and the seeing that what, specifically, the other has is 
desirable is innate, and the specific look on the infant's face and the magnitude of its 
reaction is innate. 


2. The infant's feeling is not triggered by wanting something the other has. The specific 
wanting what the other has (vs wanting it before such possession) is learned from his 
parents, and would not exist if the parents (or other children) had never modeled this 
wanting of what others have. The specific look on the infant's face is learned from others as 
well as the magnitude of the infant's reaction. The child has learned that making the face is 
rewarding, and is thinking “this is a good thing, and | want it, so | will make this face to 
motivate the people around me to satisfy my needs or send a message to the other to give it 
to me.” 


3. The feeling of want of what another has is in the innate capacity of the infant, but it is the 
infant's experience of what the other has as desirable, plus witnessing in the moment the 
other child’s enjoyment of what is possessed, (which was also learned from experience) that 
has led to the specific trigger of the capacity. The “program” was already in the infant, but 
what had to be “inputted” was “this is something good” and “this is another enjoying this 
good thing”. 


Indeed, have you ever seen an infant playing with a ball, and the infant sees another infant playing 
with another of the same type of ball, yet the observing infant drops the ball he has and tries to get 
the one held by the other? The infant does not have the awareness that the other is having just as 
much (potential) fun as he. The observing adult is puzzled and exasperated, but it makes sense in 
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Magnanimity: 


So too, jealousy is not a state we would persist in. It’s an interruption to whatever level of 
equanimity we had previously held. But, | quite agree with you that this interruption can have a 
positive purpose. Jealous feelings can serve as reminders of our own sense of self-worth and 
the universal good of equality. 


Well, you are suggesting another means of integration. It has a bit of a hitch in it, though, because 
jealous feelings are not an uplifting thing when actually experienced. One thing for sure: When | 
feel jealous, | am motivated to get what | want, which if acted on increases my chances of 
surviving until tomorrow. | know that sounds repulsive, but consider the possibility that the feeling 
of repulsion comes from a place in a person's shadow. Ideal: harmony, Resented: competition. 
Such a shadow component would be a very functional component of a person's conscience, 
guiding their behaviors away from competition/disharmony. 


Magnanimity: 


But, it is the thing itself that gives rise to our reactions. Sure, my reaction is my own, but the 
environment has been the catalyst for it (as when, conversely, | am compelled by a beautiful 
object). Right? 


If the long-term objective, however, is to find the truth, we can remember these words: 


“Anytime you have a negative feeling toward anyone, you're living in 
an illusion.” - Anthony de Mello 


This can definitely be extended to negative feelings about parts of ourselves, parts of our nature. A 
repulsion is essentially a condemnation. When it is a negative feeling toward some aspect of our 
existence, then it creates an illusion, an illusion upheld as “truth” by Manichaeism. Feelings are 
real and have function; they can guide our behaviors. That is all good, but the side effect is that 
they also create illusions. 


So, I am wondering if Augustine were to acknowledge that jealousy can lead to feelings of self- 
worth and universal equality, he would be able to see that the capacity for jealousy is worthwhile 
enough to be put in us by God. If you are seeing this possibility as a means of integration, we can 
move on to the next roadblock. For me, I think your suggestion has some merit! © 


Edit: Actually, your suggestion has a lot of merit, especially for those who have “roadblocks” about 
evolution and science in general. Excellent suggestion. 


Magnanimity #230 January 23, 2020, 5:04pm 


OneSheep: 
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Well, let's use an example, Augustine's example. An infant sees another infant feeding at her 
mother’s breast; a look of jealousy is seen on the face of the observing infant. It is obvious that 
an emotion has been triggered, a want of what the other has in the moment. The feeling of 
want was not there beforehand, when the other infant was not feeding. 


Sure, | don’t mind engaging with the great Saint here. But, | would like to note the (to my mind) odd 
propensity toward original sin that we see when he writes, “For before You, none is free from sin, 
not even the infant which has lived but a day upon the earth.” | take it as self-evidently true that 
only a person who had an a prioricommitment to a doctrine like original sin would grant that his 
statement here is true. That is, the overwhelming majority of all people everywhere would affirm 
the falsity of his position that a one-day-old newborn somehow personally participates in “sin.” 


Since, in the English language, we have so many overlapping and unspecified terms for early 
childhood development of humans, I'll appeal to this site (Somewhat arbitrarily) to define terms. 
Going forward, | will use “newborn” to exclusively refer to humans 0-2 mos and “infant” to humans 
2 mos-1 yr and “toddler” to humans 1 yr-4 yrs and “child” to refer to 4+ years (prepubescent). l'Il 
avoid the word “baby” altogether as it can be used to encompass the entire age-range from 
newborn to toddler. 


As MacMurray notes, the newborn human exhibits very little instinctual behavior. The expression 
of discomfort revealed by the newborn's cry may well be the only “behavioral” instinct exhibited at 
this stage. 


But, in the transition to the infancy period (2 mos-1 year), the human will begin to manifest 
behavioral potentialities (e.g., the jealous reaction) but only within its relational development 
environment. As | said, there are no Tarzans. There are only persons-in-relation and it is via this 
reciprocally-relational upbringing that human behaviors are actualized. In some way or another, the 
actualization of these behaviors must arise in a responsive way (a response to what is observed in 
the human relational environment of the infant). Perhaps then, this perspective aligns with your 
option 3. 


OneSheep: 


Indeed, have you ever seen an infant playing with a ball, and the infant sees another infant 
playing with another of the same type of ball... 


Oh, believe me, yes. My 5 were all close in age growing up (roughly 2 years apart). 


Magnanimity #231 January 23, 2020, 5:26pm 


OneSheep: 


I keep in mind that the nature v. nurture discussion has been around for centuries. The 
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“uplifting,” but this doesn't refer to anything in the actual embodied reaction, does it? As in, you're 
referring to the internal judge of the conscience, is that right? 


OneSheep: 


“Anytime you have a negative feeling toward anyone, you're living in 
an illusion.” - Anthony de Mello 


Wonderful quote 


OneSheep: 


A repulsion is essentially a condemnation. When it is a negative feeling toward some aspect of 
our existence, then it creates an illusion 


| just don’t know about this. I'd like to follow you on it. I’d like to agree. But, the ongoing work of the 
conscience rears its head again in repulsion by subtly reminding us that “this is not how it ought to 
be.” The untimely death of a child. The wife developing debilitating cancer. The instances when our 
consciences inform us that it-ought-to-be-otherwise-than-it-is are innumerable. The repulsion 
toward death or ugliness (say) judge the state of affairs under consideration (whatever that state 
is). And, again, | don’t think we can escape the judgment of conscience, can we? Moreover, this 
work of conscience never lets us get completely comfortable in the world. It’s a nagging reminder 
that there is something wrong with this place-something that never seems to get fixed. Perhaps 
something that cannot be fixed-the “fallen” world. 


OneSheep: 


If you are seeing this possibility as a means of integration, we can move on to the next 
roadblock. 


Yes, let’s move on to the next one! Although we are still engaging each other on specific issues 
here (and they're all important), | have an unfortunate tendency to mire discussions down in 
nuance. So, let's keep going!! Upward and onward!!! 


OneSheep #233 January 24, 2020, 4:03pm 


Magnanimity: 


| take it as self-evidently true that only a person who had an a prioricommitment to a doctrine 
like original sin would grant that his statement here is true. That is, the overwhelming majority 
of all people everywhere would affirm the falsity of his position that a one-day-old newborn 
somehow personally participates in “sin.” 
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OK, but the nature v. nurture debate doesn't entirely apply to the beginnings of human 
development, since humans are never raised in isolation from other humans. As MacMurray notes, 
the newborn/infant/toddler human is not adapted to even survive in its environment without 
substantial and ongoing assistance provided by the “mother.” So, we have no examples of a 
“natural” upbringing of a human, only examples of humans-in-relation, which necessarily 
incorporates “nurture” as intrinsic to it. So, a question like, “does that human behavior arise 
regardless of how/whether the human was nurtured?” cannot be answered, it seems to me. There 
are no instances of unnurtured humans. 


OneSheep: 


observations of inter-and-intra species competition is very real. It can be proven in any setting. 


When we observe the natural world, we are not necessarily trying to “prove” anything are we? We 
are more trying to acknowledge what is. And for every example of competition you could give, | 
can only imagine that | could supply ten examples of cooperative living, even if we were observing 
the same plain in Africa, for example. As | say, the overarching motif of nature does not seem to 
be brutal and competitive. It seems to be altruistic and cooperative, interrupted in spurts by 
moments of competition and violence. 


OneSheep: 


| suppose we could try to imagine a world where there is no competition for resources at all... It 
starts with one’s image of God, right? 


It's a good question. Earlier | made the statement (to which perhaps you didn’t respond) that 
“aggressiveness and competition are intrinsically opposed to equality and love because there is 
always a ‘loser.” As far as | can tell, an atheist can hold the same opinion that | do regarding 
aggression and competition, irrespective of any image of God. The tension between my earlier 
statement on aggressiveness and competition and what we believe about evolution is difficult to 
reconcile. I’m not asking you to. But, if you think that aggressiveness and competition are in fact 


reconcilable with equality and love, I'd like to hear how. 


Magnanimity #232 January 23, 2020, 5:42pm 


OneSheep: 


because jealous feelings are not an uplifting thing when actually experienced. 


This fact in itself is very interesting to me. How is it that we stigmatize “jealousy” almost 
universally? Isn't this an example of human conscience entering in as “judge” of the behavior? | 


dan't l/nauws if thara ie anvthina nhucialaninalh: tinnlaacant vshan I’m faalina iaalaire Vaii eav ite not 
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While | agree that “sin” is not applicable, | do think that Augustine's gut reaction to the behaviors of 
infants preceded his “a priori” commitment to the doctrine of individual sin. It's like he felt 
negatively about certain behaviors in infants, and then concluded that there must be “original sin”. 


Magnanimity: 


As MacMurray notes, the newborn human exhibits very little instinctual behavior. 


This site lists 13. Number 13 is pretty fun, number 12 is a stretch, number 11 is not an infant 
instinct. 


Magnanimity: 


There are only persons-in-relation and it is via this reciprocally-relational upbringing that 
human behaviors are actualized. 


| do think we are thinking along the same lines, especially if the word “actualized” does not rule out 
that the capacity for triggered jealous feelings (not the content of the trigger, nor what is desired) 
is genetically present. 


Magnanimity: 


So, a question like, “does that human behavior arise regardless of how/whether the human 
was nurtured?” cannot be answered, it seems to me. There are no instances of unnurtured 
humans. 


We do know, however, that regardless of culture, race, or geography, every human experiences 
what it is like to want what someone else has. If a person is convinced that such a feeling is a 
“pad part” of him/herself (as formed in the normal conscience), then it is not likely something 
integrated, not something that the person can accept as being okay, but something that does 
provide evidence of depravity or something like that,( a negative affect attached to human value). 
Remember: accepting the “okayness” of jealousy does not mean letting it influence our chosen 
behavior! What | am saying is that jealousy does not change the essence of a person. We all have 
the capacity, and the capacity, in itself, is part of being a beautiful human. Chosen bad behaviors 
are not who we are, but they do reflect our own /ack of awareness. 


OneSheep #234 January 24, 2020, 4:18pm 


Magnanimity: 


And for every example of competition you could give, | can only imagine that | could supply ten 
examples of cooperative living, even if we were observing the same plain in Africa, for 


avamala 
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Yes. I'm remembering that | have observed ravens being hyper-aware of when one of their brethren 
is feeding. When they see this, they immediately go to where the action is! The reason | bring this 
up is that when one raven begins to eat, another fee/s something, a pull to feed also. If there was 
something standing in its way, there would be a feeling of frustration, right? Would we call it 


jealousy? © 


Those birds are so smart, | remember watching one “fake eat” for long periods, pretending to eat 
but nothing was there. Its cohorts learned that going to the faker was a waste of time, so this was 
a way that the bird was able to find something to eat without being bothered. 


Magnanimity: 


As I say, the overarching motif of nature does not seem to be brutal and competitive. It seems 
to be altruistic and cooperative, interrupted in spurts by moments of competition and violence. 


This | also agree with. If this were not true, then what would it mean to “thrive”? Mere survival? God 
wants something more for his creatures, like an enjoyable life especially for us people, who have a 
great capacity to be thankful and enjoy His gifts to us. Indeed, social justice itself would be 
completely meaningless if suffering was ignored or shrugged off as “natural”, therefore not 
something to act upon. Capacities like jealousy are violent, they are “lower” goods, as mentioned 
by Augustine. They have their place and purpose, but we are called to distance ourselves from 
making decisions based on what they are doing in our minds, generally speaking. There are times 
that jealousy is telling us something is unfair, and it really is unfair! If it kicks up some anger in us, 
then that’s good! (5) 


Magnanimity: 


But, if you think that aggressiveness and competition are in fact reconcilable with equality and 
love, I'd like to hear how. 


Competition goes back to image of God, the question | raised earlier: 

Did God create limitation of resources as punishment to Adam and Eve, or is limitation of resource 
part of the mysterious (God-guided) “mechanism” that leads to creation (of life) itself? Zero-sum is 
often too harsh an option. It’s more like the more (genetically) successful this group is, the more 
offspring they have that make it to adulthood. 


Humanity has been created (or is still in process), and within man is Love. What is understandable 
in light of a benevolent God is that even though the world is fairly violent (even the weather can be 
very aggressive) we can be in contact with Love because we have the human capacity to do so. 
(continued) 


OneSheep #235 January 24, 2020, 4:38pm 
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we could also use “universal human rights” or “universal social justice”). Bring on the miring, It’s 
expanding my horizons! © 


To continue: 
Book 1, Chapter 9: 


| will get back to you, | need to reread what we already posted about disobedience. 


OneSheep #236 January 25, 2020, 4:11pm 
Getting Back on Track 


Okay, @Magnanimity , | did a search and found this question that remained mostly unanswered. 
We got sidetracked a bit. The original line from Confessions was here: 


“| sinned...| was disobedient, not out of a desire for better things, but out of love for play. | loved to 
win proud victories...” 


-Book 1, Chapter 10 


| might add that later in that chapter (I think) he is down on himself about not studying hard 
enough, disobeying his teachers’ demands for him to work harder. So while it is still quite possible 
that St. Augustine did not really have a problem with capacity for disobedience, many people do 
condemn their own capacity, and Augustine does not specifically address the possibility that his 
own words endorse such condemnation in the mind of the reader. So, just to “cover it’, I'd like to 
put this one to rest. 


My comment when | first presented the line was this: 


While Augustine does not include the language of self-condemnation in this chapter, given the 
tone it appears that both the capacity for disobedience and the love of play (especially at the 
expense of the “better”) are in his shadow. 


Where we went from there was a discussion where you were rightfully questioning the idea that all 
disobedience comes from God, and | hope that | clarified that we are not in the process of 
justifying all disobedience, but merely looking at man’s capacity for it. 


| think | remember suggesting some material causes, and then there might have been a bit of 
gentle push-back on your part, the reductionism of it, etc. 


Now that you have demonstrated a formal cause for jealousy (did | get that right?), | am wondering 
if you or | are able to come up with a formal cause for capacity for disobedience, and how it 
relates to the final cause. 


So, with a nod of respect for your love of Aristotle, let me give this a shot. Please feel free to 


completely straighten me out, since | am rather new at this: 
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it is part of the creative process. Aggressiveness in our species has helped us (lower good) to 
survive and live in relationship. So no, neither aggressiveness or competition are in themselves 
love, but both have contributed to survival and creation of the human, just as disease has done, 
and can be seen to have come from a benevolent God in the violence of creative process. While 
the creative process may violate some human moral codes, the fact is that we have competition 
and aggression, and these have helped create us and survive, and the net effect is that we have a 
species walking this Earth that can be in relationship with Love, and love one another. And this 
product, it seems, is what the Father wants: us. 


Magnanimity: 


How is it that we stigmatize “jealousy” almost universally? Isn't this an example of human 
conscience entering in as “judge” of the behavior? 


Yes. Our consciences are formed to judge the subsequent behaviors and the feelings of jealousy, 
the capacity for jealousy, as part of our human nature. Conscience formation is a beautiful thing, 
as | mentioned before, but there comes a time to reconcile with those parts of ourselves that 
judge/condemn. The impetus is spiritual freedom, it is freeing to come to accept all the parts of 
our nature. 


Magnanimity: 


| don’t know if there is anything physiologically unpleasant when I’m feeling jealous. 


Hmm. It’s a feeling of want, something lacking. Is that not a bit unpleasant? And since it often 
involves some negative feelings toward that person that has something more, it is not a freeing 
feeling, it is confining right? 


Magnanimity: 


| just don’t know about this. I'd like to follow you on it. I’d like to agree. But, the ongoing work of 
the conscience rears its head again in repulsion by subtly reminding us that “this is not how it 
ought to be.” 


Yes, | agree. But again, you are referring to behaviors. I'm referring to condemnation of people or 
part of our internal nature, which are not behaviors. We view bad behaviors, our repulsion is 
triggered, and our feeling of negativity toward the misbehaving person is also triggered. We project 
our own negatives onto him or her. We naturally “hate” both the sin and the sinner until we reflect 
on what has happened in our minds. 


Magnanimity: 


| have an unfortunate tendency to mire discussions down in nuance. 
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Material cause: Capacity for disobedience 

Formal Cause: A free person, capable of escaping enslavement 

Efficient Cause: Our creator, by means of evolution (or other means) 

Final Cause: A creature capable of conscious, loving relationship with God 


Does that measure up as a means of integrating human capacity for disobedience? | am keeping 
in mind the idea of “net positive”, so while we are certainly capable of disobeying in ways that are 
extremely counterproductive (in terms of relationship), there is a net-positive in having the person 
wanting to be, and capable of being, free from an enslaving authoritarian tyranny, which can be 
very possible in a tribal setting that relies on some sort of pecking-order structure to survive. | 
think @Vico alluded to this also, but in much more doctrinally-correct terms. @ Oh yes, and he 
also mentioned the importance of free will, which should be there with the formal cause, perhaps. 
(But | am wondering if Vico might fill in the final cause, if it is different from what | presented.) 


Does that work as a formal cause, something that makes capacity for disobedience more capable 
of being integrated by a person? 


Next: “Proud victories”? 


Magnanimity #237 February 1, 2020, 2:09pm 


OneSheep: 


It’s like he felt negatively about certain behaviors in infants, and then concluded that there 
must be “original sin”. 


Right, when you see an infant (not a newborn) exhibit behaviors that elicit a negative gut reaction 
from yourself, you naturally look for an explanation. We should note here though that many 
theologians in the history of the church have similarly looked for an explanation and have found an 
adequate one in the theological concept of concupiscence-without having to go down a road that 
makes us affirm rather wild ideas like the one-day-old newborn is not “free from sin.” The newborn 
is almost maximally free because she is something like a pure potentiality, constrained by nothing 
other than the limitations of human nature itself, and awaiting the communal actualization of all 
her potential. That is, it could be her imperfect environment/upbringing that will foster the arising 
of sin (so, concupiscence). 


OneSheep: 


This site lists 13. Number 13 is pretty fun, number 12 is a stretch, number 11 is not an infant 
instinct. 
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Ha! OK, you got me on #13. That is cool and honestly one | had forgotten. #1 is good too—tongue 
thrust. The rest are either a stretch or don't substantially contribute to a newborn’s survival 
(besides the ones | already brought up-the instinct of expressing discomfort though crying and 
and the sucking reflex for feeding). It’s important to note that the link you provided does not list 
the instinct for human proximity within it. | think this is truly a human instinct present from birth. A 
newborn requires “being held.” A newborn/infant enters into a rhythmic pattern with the mother of 
withdrawal and return (being held then being alone then being held then being alone...) Still and all, 
if we grant two additions to MacMurray's short list of newborn human instincts, his overall point is 
unaffected. From above, 


Magnanimity: 


[Humans] are born utterly helpless and quickly perish without care. ...it is not the infant's ability 
to adapt effectively to its circumstances that is key to its survival. Quite conversely, it is a 
complete absence of ability to do so that creates the relation of dependence essential to 
securing the infant's life...In contrast to animal offspring, which quickly and instinctively adapt 
to their environments, human infants develop more gradually... [emphasis mine] 


Among all altricial species on Earth, humans definitely take the cake! For the first 20-25% of their 
lives, humans are developing and unsuited for independent living. But, it’s not just the slow pace of 
human development that is key to seeing humans as utterly unique and distinctive. It’s that 
humans can only develop communally. At birth, this care is the deliberate and planned efforts of 
other humans in the newborn’s community. The amount of adult investment on behalf of human 
children is truly staggering, in terms of time, energy, resources and the scope/scale of everyone 
involved in the nurturing of a particular human child. 


Magnanimity #238 February 1, 2020, 2:48pm 


OneSheep: 


| do think we are thinking along the same lines, especially if the word “actualized” does not rule 
out that the capacity for triggered jealous feelings (not the content of the trigger, nor what is 
desired) is genetically present. 


Agreed. Any actualization entails that what is actualized was a/ready potentially present within the 
organism. 


OneSheep: 


If a person is convinced that such a feeling is a “bad part” of him/herself (as formed in the 
normal conscience), then it is not likely something integrated, not something that the person 
can accept as being okay, but something that does provide evidence of depravity or something 


like that 
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This brings us back to Aristotle—you are what you repeatedly do. | suppose the aspect that allows 
us to keep from condemning the person is the fact of change. We know a given person can 
change. She can sober up, she can stop yelling at her child all the time, etc. It seems that the only 
way to separate a person from her behavior is by thinking of her potentiality and believing that it’s 
real. That she can really change. Or, are you saying more than this? 


OneSheep: 


So, with a nod of respect for your love of Aristotle, let me give this a shot. 


Wow, your kindness must know no boundaries if you’re engaging with Aristotelian categories out 
of a nod towards me! Thank you!! | think that you are generally after the final causes of all these 
things—jealousy, capacity for disobedience. That is, you're looking for the purpose of these 
things—that, for the purpose of which, something is. 


We have explored valuable corollaries of jealousy. Underlying the jealous impulse, so I’ve 
reasoned, are at least three good things: acknowledgement of one's own intrinsic worth, desire for 
equality with others and it keeps one from being complacent. 


| like where you're headed with disobedience here. It helps us to resist any form of tyranny. And, it 
forces anyone behaving tyrannically toward us to acknowledge our own intrinsic dignity (e.g., “My 
boss spoke very disrespectfully toward me in the presence of others right before she told me to 
finish the report by close of business. So, | will not finish the report. Not because | can’t. But as a 
lesson to her...”). So, we can use disobedience as a way of imposing moral norms on others-to 
remind others of what they should already be mindful of. Like, treating others with dignity is not 
optional in communal human life. It's required. 


OneSheep: 


Next: “Proud victories”? 


Bring it on! 


OneSheep #240 February 4, 2020, 4:09pm 


Magnanimity: 


That is, it could be her imperfect environment/upbringing that will foster the arising of sin (so, 
concupiscence). 


| mostly equate “concupiscence” with “(innate) appetites that our conscience comes to detest”. 


It looks like we are pretty much thinking the along the same lines on babies. 
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Yes, and there are even “commandments” that do not seem to assist with integrating. Whether 
from Jewish or Catholic tradition, we are taught to not covet. Or, do these commandments assist 
by being reminders of what we're capable of? 


OneSheep: 


Competition goes back to image of God, the question | raised earlier... the net effect is that we 
have a species walking this Earth that can be in relationship with Love, and love one another. 
And this product, it seems, is what the Father wants: us. 


Wow, there is a lot of mature insight within those two paragraphs of yours. If | understand you, 
various aspects of existence (competition, aggression, jealousy) have all played roles in bringing 
about the rise of humanity. This is “to bring about a greater good” reasoning? Have | understood 
you correctly? 


Sometimes | wonder whether the arc of an individual human life is like the arc of the entire human 
race. Young and immature humans can often see no problem with zero-sum thinking and 
aggressive/competitive behavior (winners and losers). But, as a human ages, the thinking and 
behavior alters—at least for a human seeking wisdom and understanding. If humanity could get to 
a place where slavery/human trafficking and war were really “in the rearview mirror,’ then perhaps 
this arc interpretation of human history would hold. There is something very attractive about this 
arc view and bringing-about-a-greater-good reasoning, but the race progresses rather slowly. 
Perhaps this isn’t cause for concern though-| myself progress rather slowly. ə 


OneSheep: 


Conscience formation is a beautiful thing, as | mentioned before, but there comes a time to 
reconcile with those parts of ourselves that judge/condemn. The impetus is spiritual freedom, 
it is freeing to come to accept all the parts of our nature. 


The very act of doing this—reconciling, freeing, coming to accept-is all within the realm of the 
conscience, no? That is, a mature conscience is able to reconcile and accept. If so, we never 
“transcend” conscience. We may be able to transcend a desire to condemn others (judge not lest 
ye be judged) but | don’t know how one might ever go “beyond” the conscience, right? 


Magnanimity #239 February 1, 2020, 3:03pm 


OneSheep: 


But again, you are referring to behaviors. I’m referring to condemnation of people or part of our 
internal nature , which are not behaviors. We view bad behaviors, our repulsion is triggered, and 
our feeling of negativity toward the misbehaving person is also triggered... We naturally “hate” 
both the sin and the sinner until we reflect on what has happened in our minds. 
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Magnanimity: 
It’s important to note that the link you provided does not list the instinct for human proximity 


within it. 


Yeah, I’m not super pleased with that list. It needs some things added (and subtracted). Thanks for 
all the other insights, | am in agreement. 


Magnanimity: 


Yes, and there are even “commandments” that do not seem to assist with integrating. Whether 
from Jewish or Catholic tradition, we are taught to not covet. Or, do these commandments 
assist by being reminders of what we're capable of? 


Well, they are not meant to assist with integrating, they are meant to be behavioral guides, to form 
our consciences, correct? Conscience formation involves some dis-integration, though it all 
happens subconsciously. The commandments are the voice of the conscience. i.e.: ideal: respect 
what you own, what they own. condemned: theft, coveting Shadow: innate coveting of what 
someone else has (jealousy) is evil. 


Magnanimity: 


If | understand you, various aspects of existence (competition, aggression, jealousy) have all 
played roles in bringing about the rise of humanity. This is “to bring about a greater good” 
reasoning? Have | understood you correctly? 


Yes, it appears that there is some pretty negative stuff that takes place in order to create us. | 
know, it doesn't fit the means/ends moral code, but maybe God didn’t read that code. © What I 
am saying is that there is good intent underneath it all, at least that is what | am seeing through my 
relationship. Not sure competition fits with those others, though (needs some defining). 


Magnanimity: 


Sometimes | wonder whether the arc of an individual human life is like the arc of the entire 
human race. 


| think | have visited this arc enough times to be convinced that yes, this is the case. 


Magnanimity: 
Young and immature humans can often see no problem with zero-sum thinking 
„until they develop a conscience, yes. 
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There is something very attractive about this arc view and bringing-about-a-greater-good 
reasoning, but the race progresses rather slowly. Perhaps this isn't cause for concern though-| 
myself progress rather slowly. 


Me too, like a snail! And so much stepping backwards first! 


OneSheep #241 February 4, 2020, 4:10pm 


Magnanimity: 


The very act of doing this—reconciling, freeing, coming to accept-is all within the realm of the 
conscience, no? 


This is an extremely pertinent question, and | am glad you brought it up! | think the answer is yes, 
and no. Maybe we can carry this aspect along as we go onto the next step with Augustine. | think 
that there is a place for teasing out “this is of the conscience, and this is not”. For example, | think 
it is pretty obvious that we humans desire freedom, autonomy, freedom from enslavement. A 
person acting to pursue freedom out of pure desire for such does not involve the conscience. 


The way | see it, the key to identifying conscience involvement is that there is an ideal (a 
righteousness), there is something condemned, and some kind of rule that distinguishes the two. 
If | behave according to the ideal, | feel self-accepting, if | do or participate in what | condemn 
(break the rule) then | self-condemn, | feel guilt. So, for freedom to be part of the rulebook, | would 
have some kind of rule that says "| should be free. If that is in the rulebook, when | am free, | feel 
good (righteous), and if | am enslaved | self-condemn (feel guilty). 


| am interested if you share the perspective. It would be good to examine (npi) our definitions of 
conscience so we can understand each other's vocabulary. 


Magnanimity: 


We may be able to transcend a desire to condemn others (judge not lest ye be judged) but | 
don't know how one might ever go “beyond” the conscience, right? 


We are certainly not after throwing out the rulebook, if that is the question. Indeed, | don't think it 
can be thrown out, as gut-reactions, in my experience, never go away. Transcending, | think, has 
more to do with looking at the conscience, looking at how it praises and condemns us, and looking 
at the unconditional love beneath it all. Transcending also involves integration, making whole what 
is divided. (Remember: the division is an important part of conscience formation.) 


Magnanimity: 


This brinas us back to Aristotle—vou are what vou repeatedly do. 
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“| sinned...| was disobedient, not out of a desire for better things, but out of love for play. | loved 
to win proud victories...” 


-Book 1, Chapter 10 


The word “proud” is very complex, involving several different desires, but given the word “victories” 
we can focus on one: desire to dominate. Since Augustine did not specifically address desire to 
dominate as something that exists, and as therefore good (by his criteria), we can sort of assume 
that his own desire to dominate was one of the roadblocks. If the assumption is wrong, it is still a 
desire worth addressing here because in my observations of myself and others the normal 
conscience will subconsciously make the desire part of the shadow, an aspect of the “bad part” of 
ourselves. After all, desire to dominate gets us into plenty of trouble, right? 


OneSheep #243 February 18, 2020, 4:56am 


Magnanimity: 


Bring it on! 


Okay, let me try this in a more orderly fashion: 
Material cause: Desire to dominate (win) supported by accompanying neurotransmitters 


Formal Cause: A free person, in control of resources he needs, optimizing his ability (and desire) to 
survive and thrive. 


Efficient Cause: Our creator, by means of evolution (or other means) 


Final Cause: A creature (species) capable of conscious, loving relationship with God 


Magnanimity #244 March 2, 2020, 8:07pm 


OneSheep: 


| mostly equate “concupiscence” with “(innate) appetites that our conscience comes to 
detest”. 


Hello again! Long hiatus, | know. Work-related, couldn't be helped. By concupiscence, I’m trying to 
put my finger on something more theological. Something must account for the universal and daily 
Romans 7 struggle that we all live with-doing those things we know we ought not to do, and not 
doing the things we know we ought to do. Aristotle referred to our “weakness of will,” but that 
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It sounds like Aristotle, like the rest of us, had trouble separating the value/essence of the person 
from wisdom of their choices. 


Magnanimity: 


| suppose the aspect that allows us to keep from condemning the person is the fact of change. 


Well, that might help, but here is where | look at Luke 23:34. | don't think Jesus was looking at 
potential to change, He was looking at who they were and what they were choosing at the 
moment. While condemnation is triggered (gut level), a forgiveness deeper than a discipline “not 
to hate” or “hoping for change” (not that they are helpful!) involves cognitive empathy. Jesus saw, 
Jesus stood among (understood), Jesus forgave. He saw that they did not know what they were 
doing. Can you imagine that? He saw the blindness and lack of awareness in every single member 
of the crowd, the whole bunch. 


OneSheep #242 February 4, 2020, 4:10pm 


Magnanimity: 


She can sober up, she can stop yelling at her child all the time 


So if my condemnation is triggered (which it is), step 1 is painfully admitting that | am just as 
capable of being an alcoholic and yelling at my kid, most certainly if | had lived her life, had the 
same wounds, had the same gaps in awareness (cognitive and emotional empathy). She has all 
the same drives and emotions as | do. Some of those drives and emotions | condemn; those are 
the ones that are part of my shadow, they are the roadblocks to seeing God in the person. Step 2 is 
forgiveness, seeing God in her, seeing her innocence. | am wanting to elaborate now, but if that 
sounds odd, just ask questions. 


Magnanimity: 


| like where you're headed with disobedience here... 


Yes, | like your analysis. Of course, a reader might think “Hey wait a minute, guys, disobedience 
gets us in a lot of trouble!”. My answer to that is, “It sure does, but when it does, it is because we 
are unaware/blind in some way, we don't know what we are doing.” 


Magnanimity: 


Bring it on! 


Okay, here is the line again: 
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seems inadequate and probably too optimistic to account for what's really going on with us in 
these moments. 


I'll try to post more later. Time is not on my side these days. 


Magnanimity #245 March 7, 2020, 2:47pm 


OneSheep: 


Yes, it appears that there is some pretty negative stuff that takes place in order to create us. | 
know, it doesn't fit the means/ends moral code, but maybe God didn’t read that code. @ What 
| am saying is that there is good intent underneath it all, at least that is what | am seeing 
through my relationship. 


| appreciate your patience with me! | don’t know how much Kant you have read, but in his famous 
work on ethics (Grounding of the Metaphysics of Morals) he gives several formulations of what he 
calls a “categorical imperative.” Leaving aside for the moment Kant's obsession with reason as 
that which always saves the day, | still think his Cl is pertinent to your thoughts here. One way he 
states the Cl goes like this, “you must always treat others as ends in themselves, and never as a 
means only.” | accept this formulation of the Cl as entirely correct and as a moral “law” that should 
govern human behavior. If we acknowledge that every other human person is an “end in herself,’ 
just as | am an end in myself, and if we further accept that we cannot ever treat others as means 
only, then I think the CI is compatible with your overarching worldview here. 


What I mean is that it has always struck me as interesting that Kant felt it necessary to add the 
qualifier “only.” Never as a “means only...” So, presumably, there are circumstances where persons 
can, morally and legitimately, be treated as a means to a further end. It’s just that one cannot 
disregard the inherent dignity of the person in the process of using them as some means to some 
further end. And if this is right behavior of humans vis-a-vis other humans, it would presumably be 
true of God vis-a-vis other humans as well. Not to make him an agent on our level, but it’s just to 
acknowledge that His morality doesn’t transcend our own sense of morality. As in, He doesn't get 
to treat humans as a “means only,” anymore than we do. All moral norms would emanate from 
Him, whether it’s a Cl or a Golden Rule. 


But | would press this point further in the direction of the East (eg, St Gregory of Nyssa). 
Everything I've said immediately above fits better within a picture of humanity as (in some sense) 
an indivisible totality. If Christ came to save the entire human race (and not just this or that 
particular human) then the using of another as a means will always be in service of the whole 
race. 


The one weakness that | can see of this worldview I’m advocating might be the phenomenological 
aspect of our reactions to our suffering (or the suffering of ones we love). We have a hard time 
getting beyond the reaction of “Why me?” Or, “why is my child suffering like this?” | think there is 


no law-like statement that can be provided to the sufferer to answer the “why me” question. 
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What do you think? 


OneSheep #246 March 7, 2020, 6:26pm 


Magnanimity: 


If Christ came to save the entire human race (and not just this or that particular human) then 
the using of another as a means will always be in service of the whole race. 


Well, it does appear to “pass the test” in terms of Kant's formula. 


Magnanimity: 


The one weakness that | can see of this worldview I’m advocating might be the 
phenomenological aspect of our reactions to our suffering (or the suffering of ones we love). 
We have a hard time getting beyond the reaction of “Why me?” Or, “why is my child suffering 
like this?” | think there is no law-like statement that can be provided to the sufferer to answer 
the “why me” question. 


On a very personal level, | recently went to a retreat, dealing with that very question in my own life. 
A voice inside said, “I’m sorry”. 


And somehow, upon hearing that divine apology, | had the sudden sense of knowing that He 
suffers with us, very close to us, right alongside us. | can’t understand this personal experience of 
suffering, but it is in the trend of Knowing that there is a good intent underneath it all. 


So, how does the “cause” line-up look for desire for domination (winning)? 


Magnanimity #247 March 14, 2020, 5:06pm 


OneSheep: 


| am interested if you share the perspective. It would be good to examine (npi) our definitions 
of conscience so we can understand each other’s vocabulary. 


Hello again, my friend. Fortunately, | have caught some much-needed free time to participate with 
you here. | haven't been this busy in my personal and work life, since...! can’t even remember when! 
Anyway, onto the discussion. A few weeks ago, right before | got swamped with life and work, | 
created a thread on the primacy of conscience. You can read a lot of my basic thoughts on the 
matter there. Here is a snippet of Catholic quotes that | was exploring: 
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It sounds like Aristotle, like the rest of us, had trouble separating the value/essence of the 
person from wisdom of their choices. 


Hmm, not sure what you're getting at with that response. | should say that the “you are what you 
repeatedly do” encapsulation is an attempt to get to the basics of what Aristotle was after 
concerning human virtue in his Nicomachean Ethics. | don't believe he actually writes this line in 
the NE. Rather, he means that we call a person courageous (as in, we say that courage is part of a 
person's character) when we repeatedly observe him behaving in a courageous way. And, for the 
corresponding vice, we call a man cowardly when we repeatedly observe his cowardice. One 
instance of observation is not enough data to form a proper judgment of another person's 
character, iow. 


So, when it comes to human behavior and character, action (i.e., doing things) is primary. Do you 
agree? | doubt whether we could say that thoughtis more primary and basic than action in these 
regards, since thought seems to be derivative of action. 


OneSheep: 


Well, that might help, but here is where | look at Luke 23:34. | don't think Jesus was looking at 
potential to change, He was looking at who they were and what they were choosing at the 
moment... He saw that they did not know what they were doing. Can you imagine that? He saw 
the blindness and lack of awareness in every single member of the crowd, the whole bunch. 


Why should the Father forgive them? Because they don’t know what they are doing. Something 
similar is often at work when we react to our children. We say, “Chloe just doesn’t know any better.” 
And what we mean is, “she doesn’t know what she's doing,” which keys ignorance. What is implied 
is that if the person knew enough, she would do the good. This is basically Plato's ideal, as well-to 
know the good, is to do the good. On this perspective, ethics is tied up with knowing things as they 
really are in themselves. There is probably a lot of truth to that perspective. 


And yet, we continuously live with the reality that St Paul spells out in Romans 7—with alarming 
regularity, we do the things we do not want to do. And we do not do the things that we wish to do. 
In these moments, would we fault ourselves for a lack of knowledge? That seems unlikely. Also, to 
reiterate my prior point that you were responding to, the fact that a person can change their 
behavior is bound up within hope. | don’t merely not condemn a person because of their ignorance, 
though that could some times be part of it. Because we'd have to account for those moments 
when we don't condemn the person when we know they are not acting in ignorance. On some 
level, | don’t condemn the person because I’m always hoping for their final good, even if I’m aware 
that the person knows better than to behave as they are behaving. 


Magnanimity #249 March 14, 2020, 6:16pm 
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“His conscience is man’s most secret core and his sanctuary. There he is alone with God 
whose voice echoes in his depths.” -GS 16; CCC 1776 


It bears witness to the authority of truth in reference to the supreme Good to which the human 
person is drawn CCC 1777 


“ Conscience is the aboriginal Vicar of Christ, a prophet in its informations, a monarch in its 
peremptoriness, a priest in its blessings and anathemas, and, even though the eternal 
priesthood throughout the Church could cease to be, in it the sacerdotal principle would 
remain and would have a sway.” -Newman, Letter to the Duke of Norfolk (italicized portion 
quoted in CCC 1778) 


To my mind, there is nothing more basic within the overall realm of knowing and doing the good, 
than the conscience. | wouldn't hold that the conscience is reducible down to all of one’s 
consciousness - that would seem overly reductive because the consciousness is not only 
concerned with goodness. Consciousness is drawn here, there and everywhere. Take the Newman 
quote above as being the encapsulation of my opinion on what the conscience is, what it is 
involved in, and even the /imits of its primacy. And, we can go from there. If you disagree with 
anything that Newman or the CCC affirms on the conscience, that can be a starting point. 


OneSheep: 


For example, | think it is pretty obvious that we humans desire freedom, autonomy, freedom 
from enslavement. A person acting to pursue freedom out of pure desire for such does not 
involve the conscience. 


| think we're going to have to get into defining “freedom” too. I’m not sure if you’re suggesting that 
pursing freedom for freedom’s sake is possible, as your last line above suggests. Contemporary 
ideas of freedom are rather out of step with ancient and medieval conceptions of freedom. For 
example, the Sartrian idea of “absolute freedom” gives the impression that freedom is the ability to 
do and believe whatever it is that one wants to do and believe in a given moment (within the realm 
of what is possible for humans). A more classical formulation of freedom would presuppose a 
“nature/essence” to the creature in question. And freedom would be defined as acting in accord 
with one's own nature/essence. And on this classical understanding, to act out of step with one’s 
essence would be ipso facto to act in a self-enslaving way. 


Magnanimity #248 March 14, 2020, 5:39pm 


OneSheep: 
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Okay, here is the line again: 


“| sinned...| was disobedient, not out of a desire for better things, but out of love for play. | 
loved to win proud victories...” 


-Book 1, Chapter 10 


The word “proud” is very complex, involving several different desires, but given the word 
“victories” we can focus on one: desire to dominate. Since Augustine did not specifically 
address desire to dominate as something that exists, and as therefore good (by his criteria), 
we Can sort of assume that his own desire to dominate was one of the roadblocks. If the 
assumption is wrong, it is still a desire worth addressing here because in my observations of 
myself and others the normal conscience will subconsciously make the desire part of the 
shadow, an aspect of the “bad part” of ourselves. After all, desire to dominate gets us into 
plenty of trouble, right? 


I've thought a lot about the nature of sports, which is intrinsically competitive/domineering with 
winners and losers at the end of games/tournaments. (I have a teen son who has been playing 
soccer for quite a few years.) | believe that we have actually covered chapter 10 above, from what | 
recall. In the overall context of the chapter, it seems that what is bothering him is the desire for 
glory/honor in the eyes of the spectators. That, and the fact that he didn't prize /earning as highly 
as he might have, according to the wishes of his parents. That is, when one compares 
learning/knowledge with sport, St Augustine judges that it should be obvious to a spiritual person 
that learning is the higher aspiration. Is that how you're reading chapter 10? 


OneSheep: 


Final Cause: A creature (species) capable of conscious, loving relationship with God 


Work and aspiration are inherent in sport. So, in these respects, they help us to hone and craft 
those qualities that assist us in reaching our final end of beatitude in God. That is to say, one 
needs to aspire to such a final end, and all good ends (playing piano, growing wise, beatific 
vision...) require substantial work along the way. 


OneSheep: 


And somehow, upon hearing that divine apology, | had the sudden sense of knowing that He 
suffers with us, very close to us, right alongside us. | can’t understand this personal experience 
of suffering, but it is in the trend of Knowing that there is a good intent underneath it all. 


And, intrinsic to work itself is a little bit of suffering, right? As in, instead of seeking ease, we 
accept we have to work to learn to play the piano, to get good at a center midfield position, to 
become knowledgeable/wise... To achieve these greater goods, we willingly endure some level of 


eiffarina Thaiinh thie tna af ciuffarina far vwihich wa nan caa tha and ie analitativalv diffarant 
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OneSheep #250 March 16, 2020, 2:55pm 
Good Morning, 


| have also had a lot of time freed up, though | am just beginning an online course at Fordham, so | 
also have some new tasks. The class is challenging and a bit tedious. This is a nice diversion. 


Magnanimity: 


“His conscience is man’s most secret core and his sanctuary. There he is alone with God 
whose voice echoes in his depths.” -GS 16; CCC 1776 


| hope you can see that this does not actually define the conscience. There is an underlying 
question, “What is the conscience?”. | would agree that the conscience is an important level of 
human functioning. Is it “secret”? Yes, it is revealed over time, but until a person experiences hurt 
in a certain aspect of it, that aspect remains hidden. Conscience development, in what | observe, 
involves hurt and empathy. If a person has an empathy disability, like a sociopath, then they have 
compromised access. 


If we go to St. Paul's words about law, and then apply these to the concept of “false self” and “true 
self”, we can find that love is a much deeper “core” to what it means to be human. 


Magnanimity: 


“ Conscience is the aboriginal Vicar of Christ, a prophet in its informations, a monarch in its 
peremptoriness, a priest in its blessings and anathemas, and, even though the eternal 
priesthood throughout the Church could cease to be, in it the sacerdotal principle would 
remain and would have a sway.” -Newman, Letter to the Duke of Norfolk (italicized portion 
quoted in CCC 1778) 


| have great regard for Cardinal Newman. Yes, | agree with his comments concerning its remaining 
a principle or guide regardless of an external priesthood. As far as it being a “monarch” though, the 
“monarch” is automatically ignored (not deliberately) when there comes a time of anger, 
resentment, or pressing appetite. Anger/resentment blinds us, and so does the appetite, and when 
it is the appetite blinding us to the conscience we call it “concupiscence” (note: if these sound like 
making excuses, that is our conscience saying “finding reason for our failings is against the 
rules!”). As an example, there are plenty of times (me included) where people have done 
unconscionable things as punishment of someone who has done something unconscionable. This 
is when anger is triggered, an anger that reflects the “anathema” referred to above, but the anger 
itself becomes a blinder to the conscience’s guide to forgive before considering a punishment (If 
this “forgive first” rule has become part of the person's owned conscience). We call this “revenge”, 
but all of what we call “revenge”, especially the desire for it, is very difficult to separate from the 
ordinary conscience compelling us to punish wrongdoing. 
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And on this classical understanding, to act out of step with one’s essence would be ipso facto 
to act in a self-enslaving way. 


Does the classical formulation say that the appetites are not part of our nature/essence? 


OneSheep #252 March 16, 2020, 3:11pm 


Magnanimity: 


Rather, he means that we call a person courageous (as in, we say that courage is part of a 
person's character) when we repeatedly observe him behaving in a courageous way. 


.. So, when it comes to human behavior and character, action (i.e., doing things) is primary. Do 
you agree? | doubt whether we could say that thought is more primary and basic than action in 
these regards, since thought seems to be derivative of action. 


| think that what I’m driving at is that we are first, in terms of behavior and character, formed in His 
image, every one of us. 


Our first reaction to people's behavior, scientifically studied, is our gut reaction, which is primary. 
We see the sliver in the other's eye. This happens before our “thinking” part of the brain even has a 
chance to address the reaction. Upon reflection, we can come to see the “other” with the lens of 
understanding and forgiveness, and remove the post “We are all capable of courage, we are all 
capable of cowardice”. So while | agree that some people are more prone to fear than others, 
these behavioral characterizations are essentially meaningless in comparison to the fact that we 
are all deeply loved children of the One whom we are created in His image. That said, we do 
compare ourselves to others and develop superficial characterizations; it can be a harmless 
assessment of who we can trust. 


If the character judgment is a negative, a condemnation, then we are back to addressing 
roadblocks. (Not that roadblocks don’t also serve a purpose) 


Magnanimity: 


This is basically Plato's ideal, as well-to know the good, is to do the good. 


Yes, but “the good” is often a great dealing of weighing between the better and the best, and there 
are many factors involved. | like “People do what they think is best” (in the moment). 


Magnanimity: 
And yet, we continuously live with the reality that St Paul spells out in Romans 7-with alarming 
regularity, we do the things we do not want to do. And we do not do the things that we wish to 
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OneSheep #251 March 16, 2020, 3:03pm 


Magnanimity: 


| wouldn't hold that the conscience is reducible down to all of one’s consciousness - that would 
seem overly reductive because the consciousness is not only concerned with goodness. 


| agree. If conscience is defined, in part, as our internal rulebook (moral guide) then one only has 
to ask “what is the purpose of the conscience?” to go deeper than the conscience itself. The 
conscience is the basis for our gut reactions, and guides us as to how to /ove one another, to 
guide us in our mercy. In my observation, Love is the foundation and purpose of conscience. 


So while Paul and the Gospel do not ask us to throw out the rulebook, they invite us to embrace 
love, mercy itself, as the ultimate guide. Indeed, it would be somewhat stifling for the conscience 
to demand of us “always be kind”, but it is freeing to be invited to such behavior, as driven by 
desire to sow mercy, in a way that does not have the obligatory blessing/anathema 
(righteousness/condemnation). 


Fr Rohr was once asked, “how do you know when the ‘false self’ is what is active at any moment?”. 
He answered, “when we are judging, that is a pretty good indication that our false self is 
forefront.”. (note: these are not exact quotes). 


And where is centered our own judging of ourselves and others? The conscience. So while | 
disagree with the term “false self” applied to the conscience, the judging aspect of the conscience 
is certainly not the depth of the “true self”. | am imagining a model of the true self underlying the 
conscience, that love underlies and remains the underlying purpose for the conscience, even 
though gut reactions, formed by the conscience itself, can drive us to do something unmerciful. 


Magnanimity: 


If you disagree with anything that Newman or the CCC affirms on the conscience, that can be a 
starting point. 


| think “most secret core” might be an overstatement, but otherwise | agree with it all. The 
conscience is super-important, natural, creates our gut reactions, and is a moral guide. | see it as 
the content of our internal rulebook, the drive to enforce the rulebook (desire to punish 
wrongdoing and reward good behavior), and the home of both our shadow self and idealized self. 
It is our “core” guide before we are more engaged with our true self, and is “secret” until we bring it 
to light. 


Magnanimity: 


A more classical formulation of freedom would presuppose a “nature/essence” to the creature 
in question. And freedom would be defined as acting in accord with one’s own nature/essence. 
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That is retrospect, not in the moment. In the moment, | am choosing the behavior | think is best, 
even if | have some misgivings about it. Most likely some blindness is involved in the choice, a 
blindness that disappears once the appetite is satiated, the anger goes away, etc. When | am 
saying, “This little donut is not going to make a difference”, | am already blind. 


“| sinned...| was disobedient, not out of a desire for better things, but out of love for play. | loved 
to win proud victories...” 


-Book 1, Chapter 10 


Magnanimity: 


In the overall context of the chapter, it seems that what is bothering him is the desire for 
glory/honor in the eyes of the spectators. 


Okay, so it is not desire to dominate (win) that is a roadblock, but desire for status? Shall we focus 
on that aspect of the word “proud”? 


Shall | venture a new set of causes? 


Magnanimity #253 March 22, 2020, 1:28pm 


OneSheep: 


though | am just beginning an online course at Fordham, so | also have some new tasks. 


That’s sounds intriguing. Is this part of an online program? Good for you. I’m a bit envious. 
Although | wrote my last graduate research paper in 2003, | can honestly say | never lost the 
enjoyment of it. 


OneSheep: 


Conscience development, in what | observe, involves hurt and empathy. 


Yes, | like this. It would seem that hurt (of self or others) and empathy are both what 
engage/activate the conscience. It is that aspect of the soul/mind that judges human behavior as 
good or bad. But, there is something mysterious about the conscience (just as, | would argue, 
there is with consciousness itself). Contingent being has many aspects which strike a person as 
fairly radical. One of these aspects is that | do not ever have to exist. My non-existence is ever a 
possibility. Since | continue to exist, this being of mine is caused by one whose non-existence is 
not possible (Necessary Being). So, God is ever with all contingent being, to include ourselves. | 


imagine that that’s what the CCC quote was after with its language of “secret core,” “sanctuary” 
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of being. And the particular manner of “being with us” within the realm of the ought-that is the 
conscience. 


OneSheep: 


As far as it being a “monarch” though, the “monarch” is automatically ignored (not deliberately) 


| might diverge from you here, if I’m understanding you correctly. The language | would use is 
“suppress” or even “disobey.” | don’t think there is any getting around or away from the conscience, 
any more than one get get around or away from rationality. They are both aspects of the soul/mind 
that are utterly basic to its essence. You give examples of various emotional reactions and the 
appetites. But, as | see it, there are no emotional reactions or appetites that can turn off, as it were, 
the conscience. There is, fundamentally, nothing that can cause us to really disengage from it. 
Anger, resentment, revenge, strong appetites—all of these things can act as “blinders,” as you say. 
But on some level, an awareness of the conflict between your behavior and the sense of ought is 
never erased, right? The conscience can be strongly suppressed. But that wouldn't be the same as 
automatic, non deliberate, ignoring, would it? Even a basic awareness of a conflict between my 
behavior and my conscience would be within the realm of deliberation. Once the conflict is 
recognized, the choice must still be made. 


OneSheep: 


“revenge”, especially the desire for it, is very difficult to separate from the ordinary conscience 
compelling us to punish wrongdoing. 


| would agree, but | think that is because the principle of justice itself rests within the conscience. 
So, we see a desire to punish wrongdoing as an instance of obedience to justice itself - “rendering 
to each person what is due to him.” 


OneSheep #254 March 23, 2020, 2:30pm 


Magnanimity: 


So, God is ever with all contingent being, to include ourselves. | imagine that that’s what the 
CCC quote was after with its language of “secret core,” “sanctuary” and voice echoing “in his 
depths.” God is ever with us, of necessity, owing to our very contingency of being. And the 


particular manner of “being with us” within the realm of the ought-that is the conscience. 


Yes, this interpretation is congruent and reflects the presence of God within. Our whole being does 
have an underlying mystery to it, so in that sense the conscience is part of the mystery. 


Magnanimity: 
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Note that | used the word “possible” because the only evidence that this may be a roadblock is in 
the context of the chapter, in which Augustine is a bit self-condemning. Given that to the degree 
that we are condemning ourselves (or aspects of ourselves) is contrary to seeing the good in 
ourselves (which we see “through the Spirit”), then there may be something about either 
dominating (winning) or perhaps, as @Magnanimity suggests, the desire for honor/glory is what 
St. Augustine condemned. 


Either way, | invite readers to feel free to jump in! Was it desire to dominate? Was it desire for 
honor (status)? 


Magnanimity #256 March 24, 2020, 2:59pm 


OneSheep: 


| think that what I’m driving at is that we are first, in terms of behavior and character, formed in 
His image, every one of us. 


OK, | think | was (accidentally) talking past you in this particular instance. You are making points 
that | wouldn't contest, so | may have just been misunderstanding your reaction to Aristotle's 
discussion of human character. 


OneSheep: 


| like “People do what they think is best” (in the moment). 


| do too. It gets away from blaming others. The older | get and the more | contemplate human 
freedom, the more convinced | am that we are all of us much less free than we would like to think. 
And that’s ok with me. 


OneSheep: 


That is retrospect, not in the moment. In the moment, | am choosing the behavior | think is 
best, even if | have some misgivings about it. 


There are many human moral and social activities that are spread out over time—not confined to 
just a momentary decision/reaction. Consider, for instance, conjugal love. This is an activity 
spread over time. And we can feel the tinge of conscience throughout the activity. We can ‘war 
with ourselves’ in these moments, questioning and second-guessing our decisions even as they 
are being lived out in real time. Say, in the instance of dating, we routinely ask ourselves questions 
like, “Is this too far?” “Is it too early to make a move to kiss?” “If the kissing leads to other stuff, 
how far can we go?” “What if it seems like she's giving mixed signals?” “How is this moment 
aligning with what our Lord would want for me?” “Is sex outside of marriage really that bad?” And 


an and an aur minds/hearts ramhle And this examnle of real-time moral deliheratinns aren't 
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| might diverge from you here, if I’m understanding you correctly. The language | would use is 
“suppress” or even “disobey.” | don’t think there is any getting around or away from the 
conscience, any more than one get get around or away from rationality. 


| started to respond to this here, but decided to message you instead. It can be a rather lengthy 
conversation. 


Magnanimity: 


OneSheep: 


“revenge”, especially the desire for it, is very difficult to separate from the ordinary 
conscience compelling us to punish wrongdoing. 


| would agree, but | think that is because the principle of justice itself rests within the 
conscience. So, we see a desire to punish wrongdoing as an instance of obedience to justice 
itself - “rendering to each person what is due to him.” 


Ultimately it is only mercy is what is due the other, but this desire to render what is “due” usually 
does not demonstrate this mercy. My angry reaction to injustice serves to motivate the other to 

refrain from doing it, especially in a tribal hunter/gatherer situation where banishment is a death 
sentence. 


This is one of the many aspects of our nature that Jesus inspires us, invites us, to transcend. We 
are to forgive those who trespass against us, especially before “rendering what is due”, so that it is 
mercy that guides correction. My angry emotion is addressed first, | understand and forgive, and 
then | am able to correct the other with a kind heart, one that communicates care instead of 
rejection. Is this your position also? 


Yes, | am taking the Fordham class online. 


Are you ready to tackle questions at the end of my last post? 


OneSheep #255 March 23, 2020, 2:55pm 


| invite readers to pick up their own copies of Confessions and consider this possible “roadblock”: 


“| sinned...| was disobedient, not out of a desire for better things, but out of love for play. | loved 
to win proud victories...” 


-Book 1, Chapter 10 
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passage of time is actually required to determine whether one was even being gluttonous or 
slothful. And the point | was making with the Romans 7 reference is that moral deliberations occur 
within us during activities, often enough. 


OneSheep: 


Okay, so it is not desire to dominate (win) that is a roadblock, but desire for status? Shall we 
focus on that aspect of the word “proud”? 


Shall | venture a new set of causes? 


Sure! Let’s take a lion as an example, if you might think it’s helpful. 
Efficient cause of the lion - how the lion came to be here (conceived by two adult lions) 


Material cause of the lion - what matter makes up the lion (organic matter-comprising tissues and 
organs) 


Formal cause of the lion - what it is/means to bea lion (carnivore, fast, strong, solitary hunter...) 


Final cause of the lion - that for the purpose of which the lion exists (and there could be several—to 
keep balance in an ecosystem through predation, a type of population control) 


Magnanimity #257 March 24, 2020, 4:36pm 


OneSheep: 


The conscience is the basis for our gut reactions, and guides us as to how to /ove one another, 
to guide us in our mercy. In my observation, Love is the foundation and purpose of conscience. 


OneSheep: 


Fr Rohr was once asked, “how do you know when the ‘false self’ is what is active at any 
moment?”. He answered, “when we are judging, that is a pretty good indication that our false 
self is forefront.”. (note: these are not exact quotes). 


That’s pretty good. | like where folks like Fr Rohr, Fr Keating, and Rev Bourgeault go with this. They 
are all, in unique ways, trying to get us to be ever-oriented toward knowing and participating in 
Being/Goodness (God). And part of that process is recognizing the image and likeness of God in 
every “neighbor.” To value the other, as myself. 


| recently had the pleasure of listening to a fascinating podcast that | recommend to you. It was a 
discussion on the topic of love, both sacred and secular senses of love. The podcast is called 


“Sacred and Profane Love,” and it was episode 9. Professor Jennifer Frey was interviewing Fr 
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strangers, and they actually speak critically of it. Because in the vision of, say, donating money to a 
charity, however good of an act that might be, in that action, we separate/divorce knowing-the- 
other from the activity itself. And in so doing, we separate the “personhood” from the recipient of 
our charity. The noble deed is in some sense focused back on ourselves as noble actors. 


And then they address the flip-side of the question. Fr. Sherwin asks, “Do you want to be loved, 
apart from any of your characteristics?” They both affirm that no, we do not want that. We want to 
be loved for ourselves, as ourselves—known and valued for who we are. Not loved by a stranger 
who doesn't genuinely know/care anything about us. What's interesting is that the long Christian 
tradition has had many advocates of love as “disinterested/dispassionate service.” 


OneSheep: 


Does the classical formulation say that the appetites are not part of our nature/essence? 


Space is always made for the appetites. For Aristotle/Aquinas, the appetites must be made 
ordinate by being regulated. It is possible to be inordinate in the indulgence of any appetite, even 
appetites that most would consider goods-like sex with a married lover (i.e., one can be 
inordinately sexual even in an otherwise good/healthy relationship). 


OneSheep #258 March 26, 2020, 3:49pm 


Magnanimity: 


And then they address the flip-side of the question. Fr. Sherwin asks, “Do you want to be loved, 
apart from any of your characteristics?” They both affirm that no, we do not want that. 


This is quite fascinating, actually. My “characteristics” are quite superficial in comparison to my 
inner being. | want people to love me for simply being human, which is how | love the member of 
Daesh, one who is scheming to kill the outgroup. | wish the member of Daesh would love me the 
same way, to love me without knowing anything at all about me. 


Magnanimity: 


What's interesting is that the long Christian tradition has had many advocates of love as 
“disinterested/dispassionate service.” 


This is going to depend on the person's phenomenology. 


Magnanimity: 
For Aristotle/Aquinas, the appetites must be made ordinate by being regulated. 
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I'm looking at “desire for glory/status” being a “material cause”. 


As Aristotle notes, not all human activities have ends beyond themselves. Not every activity is a 
practical one, having a purpose beyond itself. Some activities are ends in themselves. One could 
ask me, “why do you read Aristotle on ethics?” | would answer, “because | want to know what one 
of the wisest and most knowledgeable of all humans had to say on the matter.” And if | were 
further pressed, “why do you want to know this?” | could answer, “because | want to live a good 
life.” The questions could continue, “why do you want to live a good life?” Here, | would have no 
further answer. There is no end beyond the living of a good human life. So too, Aristotle says, 
“honor, pleasure and reason” are chosen for their own sakes (NE, book 1, chap 7). But, “as there 
are many actions, arts, and sciences, their ends also are many; the end of the medical art is health, 
that of shipbuilding a vessel, that of strategy victory, that of economics wealth.” 


What strikes me as curious about St Augustine is that he feels the need to criticize his desire for 
sport. The playing of sports seems to be one of those terminal activities. It has ancillary effects 
(e.g., it can increase overall fitness, you can get wealthy from it), but are those effects the reason 
for playing sport? | saw an interview with Lionel Messi whom many believe to be the greatest 
soccer striker of the 21st century. The interviewer asked him why he plays. He basically said that 
he loves the playing of the game, and if/when he ever reaches a point where he no longer loves 
playing soccer, he will quit. We could probably say that, for Messi, playing soccer makes him 
happy (or produces pleasure). And that’s it. There is nothing beyond the playing of the sport. 


Augustine intermingled the desire for the crowds to love and admire him with the activity itself, 
and this somehow tainted the activity. But perhaps Augustine is correct here and more thorough in 
his approach. He understands that desire to be honored for the glory of your great play on the field 
is always a part of the athlete’s mindset. So, if the possibility of fame, honor and wealth were not 
also present in sport, would the athlete pursue it so hard? 


OneSheep #260 April 2, 2020, 3:27pm 


Magnanimity: 


The questions could continue, “why do you want to live a good life?” 
A want to live a good life, to be happy, is a material cause, is it not? It is part of our nature. 


Magnanimity: 


So too, Aristotle says, “honor, pleasure and reason” are chosen for their own sakes (NE, book 1, 
chap 7). 


Well, honor is along the lines of desire for status, which is what | am attempting to investigate 
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Yes, that is the means of ordering the appetites. The question is, though, are the appetites part of 
our nature/essence which was created by God (along with the desire to control our appetites, 
when experiences guide us this way). 

Magnanimity: 

Sure! Let’s take a lion as an example, if you might think it's helpful. 


Efficient cause of the lion - how the lion came to be here (conceived by two adult lions) 


Material cause of the lion - what matter makes up the lion (organic matter-comprising tissues 
and organs) 


Formal cause of the lion - what it is/means to be a lion (carnivore, fast, strong, solitary 
hunter...) 


Final cause of the lion - that for the purpose of which the lion exists (and there could be 
several—to keep balance in an ecosystem through predation, a type of population control) 


I'm looking at “desire for glory/status” being a “material cause”. Would you like me to give it a 
shot? | might be a little confused about the “efficient cause” part though. I'd be totally open to 
suggestions for change, but we'd probably have to define some terms. 


Magnanimity #259 April 2,2020, 2:37pm 


OneSheep: 
My “characteristics” are quite superficial in comparison to my inner being. | want people to love 


me for simply being human 


| think what they were driving at is that, at least in friendship and marriage, a choice is made that 
didn't have to be made. For example, if your wife loves you, she chose you at some point, probably 
over other male options. Same with friendships. And none of us wants to be generically chosen 
because of our humanity. We want to be valued as a unique instantiation of humanity. 


OneSheep: 


The question is, though, are the appetites part of our nature/essence which was created by 
God 


| think they have to be considered so, yes. | don’t see how we could argue that appetites for food, 
drink and sex (as examples) could be seen as anything otherwise. 
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physiological phenomenon, part of the mechanism driving human behavior. Reasoning is a 

manifestation of intelligence, and intelligence, in a very material sense, is an advantage toward 

survival. In a more spiritual sense, intelligence gives us capacity to be in deeper, aware 

relationship. Feel free to argue all these points. I’m sure I've hit a few “materialist” triggers. @ 
Magnanimity: 


But, “as there are many actions, arts, and sciences, their ends also are many; the end of the 
medical art is health, that of shipbuilding a vessel, that of strategy victory, that of economics 
wealth.” 


So, what I’m hoping to investigate are the “ends” of desire for status/glory. 


Magnanimity: 


We could probably say that, for Messi, playing soccer makes him happy (or produces 
pleasure). And that’s it. There is nothing beyond the playing of the sport. 


Except that pleasure itself is material, and serves a (slightly) deeper purpose, right? The seeking of 
pleasure for what appears to produce nothing but pleasure itself is a “side effect” of a material 
cause that serves a deeper cause. 


Magnanimity: 


He understands that desire to be honored for the glory of your great play on the field is always 
a part of the athlete's mindset. So, if the possibility of fame, honor and wealth were not also 
present in sport, would the athlete pursue it so hard? 


WAIT! | HAVE IT! 

Material Cause: Desire for status/glory 

Formal cause: People who love to play football 

Efficient cause: Our creator, by means of evolution (or other means) 
Final Cause: The NFL 


How’midoin’ how'midoin’. Am | getting the hang of it? @ Q 


Magnanimity #261 April 2, 2020, 7:38pm 


OneSheep: 
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Material Cause: Desire for status/glory 

Formal cause: People who love to play football 

Efficient cause: Our creator, by means of evolution (or other means) 
Final Cause: The NFL 


How’midoin’ how’midoin’. Am | getting the hang of it? 
That's close enough! Well done, let's roll with it. © 


OneSheep: 


A want to live a good life, to be happy, is a material cause, is it not? It is part of our nature 


To speak of essences/natures (ie, what it means to be a human) would be the formal cause. Think 
of material cause in the normal way we today think of matter—what's the “stuff” the thing is made 
up of? We don't have to get too sciencey here and talk about quarks and atoms. You can keep it 
“macro” and talk about humans being self-moving creatures, with a variety of organs that form a 
wholistic neural and musculoskeletal system. Something like that... 


OneSheep: 


Pleasure, of course, is a physiological phenomenon, part of the mechanism driving human 
behavior. 


| think we'd have to say that pleasure is partly also on the soulful level. That is, one cannot merely 
speak of the physical phenomena that accompany pleasure (say, the firing of various things in the 
brain, serotonin, etc). Because all would probably agree that part of the act of feeling/receiving 
pleasure is an internal sense of satisfaction. Like feeling satisfied at having put together a 
complicated child’s swing set would be pleasurable. Not bc there's all sorts of brain chemicals 
firing off but bc of the internal sense of accomplishment and satisfaction. 


OneSheep: 


Reasoning is a manifestation of intelligence, and intelligence...is an advantage toward survival. 
In amore spiritual sense, intelligence gives us capacity to be in deeper, aware relationship. 
Feel free to argue all these points. I’m sure I’ve hit a few “materialist” triggers. 


You ain't lyin! & You certainly know some of my buttons on these issues! Reasoning goes so very, 
very far for humans. Let's just say for the sake of simplicity that reasoning is the ability to think 
conceptually. As in, you leave behind the mere perceptual world and move into the realm of 
Universals. In this conceptual realm, you begin to consider the nature of things like the one and the 
many, same vs other, relationality, good vs evil, life, love, honor, prudence, truth, beauty, quantity, 


ae od ed ee oe De Be we fe a 2 ee ab... +N 
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Magnanimity: 


Think of material cause in the normal way we today think of matter—what's the “stuff” the thing 
is made up of? 


Been doing some more reading. On this matter (npi), Augustine put a huge emphasis on 
everything having been created by God, and seeing God's beauty in all things. This was against the 
Manicheans, of course. That said, Augustine had to battle the charge that “the leopard does not 
change its spots”, that he was still presenting a lot of Manichean beliefs! 


There are at least a couple dozen modern scholars who show the Manichean influence on his 
theology, but | have yet to find one that picks up on what we are discussing here, the internal 
incongruities of his presentation. | must emphasize, though, that the direction of his awareness, 
coming to see the “goodness” in all things, remains consistent with the Gospel and is 
unquestionably inspirational. In fact, in some respects we are using a process that he himself, to 
some degree, promotes by his own investigations. 


Reply what you want to here, but hopefully we can work on the “material cause” question en route 
to coming to some integration of desire for status. 


And for any other readers, Confessions can be accessed online here: 
https://www.gutenberg.org/files/3296/3296-h/3296-h.htm 


IMNSHO (“not so” is the NS part) the translation is a bit weak at times, but it'll do. We're still 
discussing Book 1, chapter 10 


OneSheep #264 April 19, 2020, 7:13pm 


Here's a better translation (I think): 


augustinconf.pdf 


580.38 KB 


It was already posted by @Vico . We are working on the possible roadblock in Book 1, Ch 10. 
“Proud victories”. 


Magnanimity #265 April 30, 2020, 1:30pm 


OneSheep: 
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OneSheep: 


Except that pleasure itself is material, and serves a (slightly) deeper purpose, right? 


Yeah, I’d probably follow Aristotle and Aquinas here and subsume “experiencing pleasure” within 
the category of happiness, which would be the final end of man. 


OneSheep #262 April 3, 2020, 3:46pm 


Magnanimity: 


Think of material cause in the normal way we today think of matter—what's the “stuff” the thing 
is made up of? 


It might be time to get a little “sciencey”, if you don’t mind. 
Is arobot vacuum cleaner’s programming not part of its material existence? 


Magnanimity: 


Not bc there's all sorts of brain chemicals firing off but bc of the internal sense of 
accomplishment and satisfaction. 


You are looking at such satisfaction as coming from the soul. 


Magnanimity: 


As in, you leave behind the mere perceptual world and move into the realm of Universals. 


Yes. Like | said, it gives us capacity to be in deeper, aware relationship. | think we are on the same 
page on this. 


Magnanimity: 


Yeah, I'd probably follow Aristotle and Aquinas here and subsume “experiencing pleasure” 
within the category of happiness, which would be the final end of man. 


nu 


| think Paul and Cassian were thinking more along the lines that the “end” “target” “objective” is 
salvation, to be joined with God forever. “Happiness” would be more of a side-effect, right? 


AnaShaan #9A2Q Anril QA ININ ?2-:K7am 
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It might be time to get a little “sciencey”, if you don’t mind. 
Is a robot vacuum cleaner’s programming not part of its material existence? 


You know, that's a good question. I’m tempted to subsume it under the “formal cause.” But, a 
program running in the background is in some sense material. 1’s and 0’s do still “take up space,” 
as all of us with hardrives that have gotten overfull are well aware. 


What it is to be a robot vacuum cleaner is to explore the formal cause. And | think this is what 
you're after with St Augustine, though maybe I’m wrong. What it is to be a human, many aspects of 
our psychology, etc, seems to be what is driving your interests here. 


OneSheep: 


You are looking at such satisfaction as coming from the soul. 


| guess so, but | wouldn't want to get too mysterious about it, | suppose. | follow Aristotle in his 
tendency to want to really unify the interior and exterior selves into one whole human 
(hylomorphism). But, I’m also sympathetic to Plato who clearly elevates the interior self (we would 
call it consciousness). When Yoda says “luminous beings are we, not this crude matter,” | think 
most of us feel that he (like Plato) was on to something. And yet, the only way we get outside of 
our own minds/selves is via the material. So... & 


OneSheep: 


nu 


| think Paul and Cassian were thinking more along the lines that the “end” “target” “objective” is 
salvation, to be joined with God forever. “Happiness” would be more of a side-effect, right? 


St Augustine opens the Confessions with his now famous (and deeply true) line, “Lord, you have 
made us for yourself, and our hearts are restless until they find their rest in you.” From what I 
understand of Aquinas, | completely agree with him (and Augustine) in these respects-the final 
end of humanity is God, the beatific vision. But, this is the deepest happiness/fulfillment/joy one 
could experience. So, happiness still remains the goal of humanity. It’s just that in this life all the 
things that bring us temporary happy states are like sacraments of the Real. They help us to 
identify what we want and what we're made for. From there, it’s a separate matter though whether 
we will devote our lives to finding this path to an ultimate happiness. Is that how you see it too? 


OneSheep #266 May 4, 2020, 2:58pm 


Magnanimity: 


You know, that’s a good question. I’m tempted to subsume it under the “formal cause.” But, a 
program running in the background is in some sense material. 1’s and 0's do still “take up 
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Yes, and in terms of genetic material, it is both the amount and the way that base pairs are ordered 
that code for our behavioral capacities. Look at it this way: some people are born without the 
ability to feel pain; there was an anomaly in the material code. 


Magnanimity: 


What it is to be a robot vacuum cleaner is to explore the formal cause. And | think this is what 
you're after with St Augustine, though maybe I’m wrong. What it is to be a human, many 
aspects of our psychology, etc, seems to be what is driving your interests here. 


While Augustine was exploring his own motives, ultimately finding good in Catiline’s person, he 
was identifying and taking ownership of his own nature. Augustine was reconciling with the parts 
of himself that he had shunned; he was identifying and integrating. 


Philosophically? According to this, the human himself (complete with all characteristics) would be 
the formal cause, so the genetic code would still be material, but to me it is neither the 
philosophical or biological framing is super important. What is important, as | see it, is “through 
the Spirit, we come to see that all that exists in any way is good”. It is as Ignatius said, “Seeing God 
in all things”. 


Magnanimity: 


| follow Aristotle in his tendency to want to really unify the interior and exterior selves into one 
whole human (hylomorphism). But, I’m also sympathetic to Plato who clearly elevates the 
interior self... 


| think Aristotle is closer to a process of “oneing” as Rohr and others call it. Sure, we can elevate 
the “true self”, but both the inner and the outer are beautiful and can be in harmony. It is the 
harmony that we are aiming for here. Augustine had roadblocks to his own harmony, and we are 
trying to find them and see how he could have incorporated them with today’s awareness of what 
it means to be human. Augustine's roadblocks were probably not so much inner v. outer, but more 
mid-level. The conscience is a mid-level phenomenon, and shadow work is a mid-level process, | 
think. 


OneSheep #267 May 4, 2020, 2:59pm 


Magnanimity: 


So, happiness still remains the goal of humanity. It’s just that in this life all the things that bring 
us temporary happy states are like sacraments of the Real. They help us to identify what we 
want and what we're made for. From there, it’s a separate matter though whether we will 
devote our lives to finding this path to an ultimate happiness. Is that how you see it too? 
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relevant account for the scientist interested in explaining and predicting lion behavior." 
(Nussbaum, Martha Aristotle's De Motu Animalium 1978, p. 71) 


| think Nussbaum’s explanation is more in keeping with what you say when you write, 


OneSheep: 


What is important, as | see it, is “through the Spirit, we come to see that all that exists in any 
way is good”. It is as Ignatius said, “Seeing God in all things” 


Magnanimity #269 May 9, 2020, 3:58pm 


OneSheep: 


| think Aristotle is closer to a process of “oneing” as Rohr and others call it. Sure, we can 
elevate the “true self’, but both the inner and the outer are beautiful and can be in harmony. It 
is the harmony that we are aiming for here. 


Yeah, from my reading of some of the great thinkers of history, what bothers most of them is the 
incongruity between the body and the soul/mind. With the passage of time, our interior selves can 
greatly increase in maturation in overall wisdom. But, beginning around age 30, our bodies begin 
the slow decline toward eventual all-out decay. So, the interior and exterior selves seem to diverge 
at some mid-point in our lives. Perhaps this is what causes many to “elevate” the interior (and 
easily believe in an after-life-—the soul’s enduring). 


OneSheep: 


Can we identify the desire for status/glory as something innate? 


Glory, yes. But this would get us to the final cause of humanity too—that for which we were made. 
We were made for glory. In the beginning, we were in a perfect garden. And then, Heaven is said to 
be a “beatific vision” - a luminous seeing of, and unity with, Goodness himself. | suppose we could 
say that desire for “status” is more of a low-level attempt at the ordered desire for glory. That’s 
how | would see it. 


OneSheep: 


| am no different, as a person, than the most “prideful” individual | can point at. 


One of my favorite lines from a film is when Colonel Brandon is speaking to Elinor Dashwood 
regarding their mutual friend, Edward Ferrars in Sense and Sensibility. (m a huuuuge Jane Austen 


fan ) Colonel Rrandon savs af Mr Ferrars “His hehaviaiir has nraved him nraiid—in the hest 
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Last Friday | was in a small neighboring town, and all of a sudden a school bus drove by, followed 
by a parade of decorated, honking cars. Many of the cars had banners on the side saying “We miss 
you!”. People were waving from the cars at the children who came out (forewarned about the 
parade). They drove every street of the tiny town and then went out into the countryside and drove 
past all those homes too. 


It was the teachers and staff of the local school. 


| get teary just writing about it. It was a unifying moment, making a more physical connection at 
these times of “shelter-in-place”/quarantine. Did they do it for happiness? Did they do it for 
connection? Well, they did it for love of the children. Maybe its beyond words. 


So, what do you think? Can we identify the desire for status/glory as something innate? Something 
that is there, part of the programming, and part of being human? Do you see how terribly humbling 
it is to admit such a thing? | am no different, as a person, than the most “prideful” individual | can 
point at. 


1 Like 


Magnanimity #268 May 9, 2020, 2:15pm 


OneSheep: 


Philosophically? According to this, the human himself (complete with all characteristics) 
would be the formal cause, so the genetic code would still be material, but to me it is neither 
the philosophical or biological framing is super important. What is important, as | see it, is 
“through the Spirit, we come to see that all that exists in any way is good”. It is as Ignatius said, 
“Seeing God in all things”. 


| don’t think I’ve ever seen that website. Not sure | love the explanation of formal cause that the 
author gives—“The formal cause is what makes a thing one thing rather than many things” & “A 
human body is the formal cause” are not wonderfully helpful ways of talking about formal causes. 
U. of Chicago professor Martha Nussbaum probably has my favorite explanation: 


in the case of living things, it is very clear that to explain behavior we must refer not to surface 
configuration, but to the functional organization that the individuals share with other members 
of their species. This is the form; this, and not the shape remains the same as long as the 
creature is the same creature. The lion may change its shape, get thin or fat, without ceasing to 
be the same lion; its form is not its shape, but its soul, the set of vital capacities, the functional 
organization, in virtue of which it lives and acts... A corpse has the same shape as a living man; 
but it is not a man, since it cannot perform the activities appropriate to a man. When | ask for 
the formal account of lion behavior, | am not, then, asking just for a reference to tawny color or 
great weight. | am asking for an account of what it is to be a lion: how lions are organized to 
function, what vital capacities they have, and how they interact. And it is this, again, rather than 
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But yes, we do well to remember that they point back to our amazing primal origins (image and 
likeness of God) and forward to our ultimate destiny. 


OneSheep #270 May 10, 2020, 5:35pm 


Magnanimity: 


“The formal cause is what makes a thing one thing rather than many things” & “A human body 
is the formal cause” are not wonderfully helpful ways of talking about formal causes. U. of 
Chicago professor Martha Nussbaum probably has my favorite explanation: 


| think, especially for our purposes on this thread, that Nussbaum’s definition is a better guide. 
Thanks! 


Magnanimity: 


With the passage of time, our interior selves can greatly increase in maturation in overall 
wisdom. But, beginning around age 30, our bodies begin the slow decline toward eventual all- 
out decay. So, the interior and exterior selves seem to diverge at some mid-point in our lives. 


| understand this view of divergence, but | don't see it as necessarily so. All of creation is ina 
motion of tearing down and rebuilding as an overall growth is taking place. At a cellular level, cells 
die and new ones created; this motion of demolition and rebuilding has both a micro and macro 
scale. Inside, there is also a “dying” that takes place in order for growth to occur. But these are 
more of a harmony of process. 


When it comes to Augustine's roadblocks, what he was experiencing, at least possibly, was a 
disharmony of affect concerning different aspects of himself. When he says something like 
“justice is what I desire” in context he feels a positive affect, a righteousness, and when he says “I 
stank in your eyes” he is likely feeling something negative about himself. | harmony of affect 
would involve integrating what is within and without toward which we feel some negative emotion. 


OneSheep #271 May 10, 2020, 5:45pm 


Magnanimity: 


His behaviour has proved him proud-in the best sense. 


Yes, pride is a multi-faceted word. When | was referring to “pointing” at the other, | was talking 
about the “worst sense” not the best, of course. 
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Magnanimity: 


| suppose we could say that desire for “status” is more of a low-level attempt at the ordered 
desire for glory. That's how | would see it. 


And that statement is in keeping with Augustine's way of integrating other base motives as we first 
discussed in Book 2, Chapter 5 (I think) where he talked about “lower goods”. Yes, definitely, when 
we See it as a good, when we can integrate it as part of who we are, we see desire for status is a 
lower good. Now, please skip the next paragraph, it may cause some revulsion. 


For those who think more in terms of biology and natural science, (materialism) desire for status 
in primates is a trait that leads to motivation to dominate, to be popular, etc., and that will lead to 
more ability to sire offspring. This is manifested in some unpredictable ways. Baboons, which 
have a matriarchal society, males become popular by grooming females, and become especially 
popular by befriending babies (after befriending the mother). Males aggressive to all other males 
or any female are shunned; they end up having to leave and try making a new start with a different 
troop. We humans can learn from this, but it is best just to observe our own desire for status, 
accept it, but be free from it by going deeper. We don't have to beat it out of ourselves, like the 
ascetics, IMO. Desire for status is there, it’s good, but it’s quite superficial. We can observe it in 
ourselves and smile about it. 


| was speaking to a scholar who spent a lot of time on Augustine, and he described Augustine as 
an “opportunist”. Unlike Aquinas, Augustine was not so concerned about contradicting himself 
from one occasion to the next; he was basically speaking to different groups and modified what he 
was Saying in order to argue for or against. Apparently he later tried to make it all work together, 
complete with revision of some of his earlier positions, but he never completed the project. What | 
am saying here is that Augustine definitely makes a commitmentto showing that all that exists is 
good, but his affective reactions get in the way, like they do for all of us. 


Shall we move onto a different roadblock? 


Magnanimity #272 May 15, 2020, 5:49pm 


OneSheep: 


But these are more of a harmony of process. 


One day, | hope to share your optimistic view regarding a harmony of the soul/mind and body. 
Perhaps | just haven't done enough reading and pondering on it. a 


OneSheep: 


And that statement is in keeping with Augustine's way of integrating other base motives as we 
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subsumed (for me) within the general good for desire for glory. As in, desire to manifest the 
glorious stature that is proper to a being made in the image and likeness of God. 


Well, to me that is a bit of a stretch. Let me offer something | gleaned from Marie-Dominique 
Chenu (have you heard of him?), who quoted William of Saint-Thierry: 


With bitter irony William of Saint-Theirry protested against those who condemned the search 
for causes. These men were bent upon a search for the cause of things... and activity proper to 
science, and one which clashed violently with religious consciousness, which when it was yet 
inexperienced and immature, was willing to engage in its characteristic activity of looking 
immediately to the Supreme Cause, at the expense of disregarding secondary causes. St. 
Thomas would react firmly against this dissociation of religion from natural science: “To slight 
the perfection of created things is to slight the perfection of divine power.” This is literally what 
William of Conches had said, and the shock it produced among men of the twelfth century was 
no less great. With bitter irony William of Saint-Theirry protested against those who 
condemned the search for causes: 


“Ignorant themselves of the forces of nature and wanting to have company in their ignorance, 
they don’t want people to look into anything; they want us to believe like peasants and not to 
ask the reason behind things... But we say that the reason behind everything should be sought 
out... If they learn that anyone is so inquiring, they shout out that he is a heretic, placing more 
reliance on their monkish garb than on their wisdom.” 


When I'm looking at desire for status, | am not going so deep as to equate it with the desire for 
“glorious stature” which would definitely, in my mind, have more to do with the “true self”, a deeper 
part of who we are. For example, the “true self” is first of all a place of aware humility, nothing that 
elevates the person above others or gives one a feeling of power. 


The desires we have discussed so far, like desire for dominance, desire for control, desire for 
status, are what | am seeing as secondary causes. They are very superficial, “lower goods”. 


rt 


St Augustine certainly had no negative feelings about a person's “glorious stature” in terms of the 
humble place we have in relationship to the Father. His roadblocks involved the secondary stuff. 


OneSheep #274 May 15, 2020, 6:33pm 


Magnanimity: 


Reminds me of St Paul’s “becoming all things to all men.” At least, that’s a charitable way of 
seeing St. Augustine. And | owe him a lot of charity because | emphatically disagree with not a 
few of his fundamental teachings on human nature and the final end of man. Or, maybe | just 
disagree with some of his opportunistic writings. 
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definitely, when we see it as a good, when we can integrate it as part of who we are, we see 
desire for status is a lower good. 


OK, so what you're getting at with integration is that one can still hold to “lower goods” and “higher 
goods,” in the process, a type of hierarchy then? I’m all in favor of hierarchies! So far, so good. 
When you Say, 


OneSheep: 


We don't have to beat it out of ourselves, like the ascetics, IMO. Desire for status is there, it’s 
good, but it’s quite superficial. We can observe it in ourselves and smile about it. 


| guess | still want to see desire-for-status as a lower-order attempt at something, which is both an 
intrinsic good and part of the formal aspect/cause of humanity—desire for glory. The desire for 
riches, fame, many friends, a gorgeous wife, a prestigious job—all of this is subsumed (for me) 
within the general good for desire for glory. As in, desire to manifest the glorious stature that is 
proper to a being made in the image and likeness of God. 


OneSheep: 


Unlike Aquinas, Augustine was not so concerned about contradicting himself from one 
occasion to the next; he was basically speaking to different groups and modified what he was 
saying in order to argue for or against. 


Reminds me of St Paul’s “becoming all things to all men.” At least, that’s a charitable way of seeing 
St. Augustine. And | owe him a lot of charity because | emphatically disagree with not a few of his 
fundamental teachings on human nature and the final end of man. Or, maybe | just disagree with 
some of his opportunistic writings. Ze 


OneSheep: 


Shall we move onto a different roadblock? 


Yes, let's do. 


OneSheep #273 May 15, 2020, 6:33pm 


Magnanimity: 
When you Say, 


| guess | still want to see desire-for-status as a lower-order attempt at something, which is 
hath an intrinain nnn and nart anf tha farmal aenant /aaniian af hiumanitue—daairan far alan: Tha 
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Well, | think it’s pretty clear that HE disagreed with some of his OWN opportunistic writings, at 
least if taken out of the context of the argument he was making. oS 


Magnanimity: 


Yes, let’s do. 


I'm a little busy to get at that today, but | will try this weekend. In the mean time, | am wondering 
what you think about what | said about “secondary causes’. 


Magnanimity #275 May 17, 2020, 3:28pm 


OneSheep: 


Let me offer something | gleaned from Marie-Dominique Chenu (have you heard of him?), who 
quoted William of Saint-Thierry: 


That was a really good quote. Thanks for sharing. | was recently reading about W. Norris Clarke 
(whose works | am likely to pour myself into during 2020), and the author stated that, 


“Father Clarke had an enthusiasm for the exploration of reality that was infectious. He was a 
man who looked at the world with the wonder of a child and always wanted to know more 
about it, convinced that this desire was not a vain one. 

In The One and the Many, he noted that a good metaphysician needed both a diving suit and a 
set of wings—the diving suit to explore the particulars of reality with as much detail and depth 
as needed and the wings to soar as high as needed to be able to see how everything adds up." 


Your Chenu quote made me think especially of the metaphors in that second paragraph. A diving 
suit and a set of wings, | think that’s what you're trying to do in this thread. 


OneSheep: 


The desires we have discussed so far, like desire for dominance, desire for control, desire for 
status, are what | am seeing as secondary causes. They are very superficial, “lower goods”. 


I'm ok with these concepts, seeing them as secondary causes. | think | also called them earlier 
“lower goods.” | would only want the constant caveat that, try as we might (and even when we're 
not particularly trying) we don’t ever outrun the “true self.” We cannot escape it. Aristotle’s insight 
in his opening lines of the NE are so true they're almost haunting (like St Augustine's opening lines 
to the Confessions). 


Cuan: art and avaru inaiing and aimilarhs aan antiann and niranit ia thaiinht ta aim at anma 
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So even when humans lack fullness in their acts or pursuits, nevertheless the orientation toward 
the good is ever-present. Since | believe this firmly, I'm always looking for the good kernel in any 
“secondary cause.” As in, what is the reason why he wants status? 


OneSheep #276 May 18, 2020, 5:25pm 


Magnanimity: 


A diving suit and a set of wings, | think that’s what you're trying to do in this thread. 


Yes, it is a scientific process, much as Augustine himself was engaged in the same. 


Magnanimity: 


| would only want the constant caveat that, try as we might (and even when were not 
particularly trying) we don’t ever outrun the “true self.” We cannot escape it. 


Yes, genetic coding for desire power, status, wealth (territory), etc., which aids in survival 
(secondary cause?) is not to be equated with the true self, which we have access to through prayer 
that transcends the appetite. When one keeps asking questions, we cannot escape the true self. 


Magnanimity: 


Every art and every inquiry, and similarly every action and pursuit, is thought to aim at some 
good; and for this reason the good has rightly been declared to be that at which all things aim. 


Nice quote! 


Magnanimity: 


Since | believe this firmly, I’m always looking for the good kernel in any “secondary cause.” As 
in, what is the reason why he wants status? 


n u 


And if you were to simply ask him, what could he say? “Everyone wants that”, “It's human” or for a 
teen maybe “to be more attractive to the ladies” or “So people will listen to me, respect me” (the 
last one is saying "I want status so I can have status). Maybe its “I want power”, and in a sense 
when this is pursued it could go to “I don’t want to suffer at the hands of others, | want to be in 
control, | want things to go my way”. All these things are tied together and contribute to the 
individual's survival and ability to reproduce (“secondary cause”, if I'm using the vocabulary 
correctly). We are hard-wired for it. 


A mal LL a 2-2 + “oak tn hll m am kL wee Dawe bt nee en Ra ed 2 aA mia aal Cilia Ll 
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OneSheep: 


And then, yes, “what is the reason why we have this survival secondary cause?” and for that 
answer, those of faith go to the mystery of relationship with God, the deeper happiness, 


For my reading of St Augustine’s Confessions, I'll be using the translation contained in the original 
set of the Great Books of the Western World. I've had this set for about 20 years. The “syntopicon” 
is one of the coolest pieces of research-product I’ve ever seen. About a year ago, when | read the 
article in the syntopicon on “wisdom,” | was struck by a line there. The author(s) of the entry on 
wisdom said that “the human race does not seem to grow in wisdom,’ just individual people grow 
in wisdom. The human race obviously grows in knowledge in a great many areas—math, the 
sciences, theology...but not in wisdom. | don’t know if that’s right (perhaps it is) but it’s rather a 
haunting thought, to me. 


I've come to believe that spiritual people are a type of people, like mathematical people are a type 
of people (and athletes are a type of people). We won't all excel at math. We can’t all be 
professional athletes. And, in the same vein, it's not clear to me that we can all be equally spiritual. 
| think, perhaps, it takes a particular psychological temperament to even be disposed to seeking 
spiritual truths and paths. Now, | agree with many (e.g., Elizabeth Anscombe) who assert that all 
humans have a transcendental tug toward the Infinite. | assume this “tug” results from God 
constantly reaching out to us in the depths of our core-being, like JH Newman argued. But not all 
of us are similary disposed to engage with God in our consciences. We can’t shut Him out 
altogether, | suppose. But, some completely detach and go and listen to God in the desert while 
others feel no real need to alter their lives much at all (and so never become particularly 
“religious”), and then there’s everything in between. Trying to account for the vast disparity within 
humanity of the extent to which we are or are not spiritual/religious is somewhat mysterious. And 
perhaps I've got it wrong here. But, something must account for it in a world where, as Aquinas 
says, nothing is ungoverned by God. It is all within His providence. 


OneSheep: 
And if you were to simply ask him, what could he say? 
So, given what I've written above, there's really no telling how Jo or Jane Doe would respond to the 


question of “why do you think it is that you seek status?” His or her answer will greatly depend on 
what type of path they’re walking and how far along they are on it. 


Magnanimity #279 May 26, 2020, 7:10pm 


But, what | find most interesting is that | can identify something good/positive in each of the 
replies that you gave. 


AnanChann: 
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better explained by the Eucharist than by words. 


OneSheep #277 May 18, 2020, 5:23pm 


Magnanimity: 


Yes, let’s do. 


Okay, I've got my book, let's go! 


My own book has a translation that to me has more of a rhetorical style. | have found two other 
translations online, and these are quite a bit different in tone than my own, by John K. Ryan. Ryan's 
translation is much more rhetorical and moving in style, which is more likely in keeping with the 
draw of Augustine's ministry. So here is Ryan's translation: 


“For in your eyes what was then more vile than I? By my deeds | even displeased such men, by 
countless lies deceiving tutor and masters and parents out of love for play, desire to see 
frivolous shows, and restless hope of imitating the stage.” 


Confessions Book 1 Chapter 19 


Or in this translation it is in Book 1 chapter 18: 


augustinconf.pdf 


580.38 KB 


| think we have sort of already addressed his desire for play and fun, which he also appears to 
have found abominable or waste (but for most people not unconscionable, especially for children), 
so what | would like to focus on here is the capacity for deceiving others, (lying) which is a 
practically universal part of people’s conscience to some degree. Indeed, even capuchin monkeys 
punish, when caught, one in their troop that falsely signals a predator threat. 


Augustine identifies his lying, he confesses it, but he does not appear to see his capacity to lie as 
part of the “good” of creation. 


What do we know today that would help the great Saint integrate his capacity to lie? What would 
help us, in this case discover “Through the Spirit, we see that whatsoever exists in any way is 
good”? 


Ba _ 8 ee NTN a. Ar AAAA r oaro o 
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nu 


“Everyone wants that” “It’s human” 


could translate to, “there is nothing unusual about my desire. My behavior is in harmony with my 
fellow man. And it’s good to be in solidarity with our neighbors.” 
OneSheep: 


for a teen maybe “to be more attractive to the ladies” 
After all, everyone wants to be found desirable, right? 


OneSheep: 

“So people will listen to me, respect me” 
Everyone deserves a “voice,” no exceptions. And civility requires that when others are voicing 
themselves, we allow them to continue doing so. 


OneSheep: 


“| don’t want to suffer at the hands of others" 


Nor does anyone. Perhaps most of us accept a certain level of suffering caused by “natural evil,” 
but suffering imposed by “the other” is something we often reject. 


OneSheep: 


so what | would like to focus on here is the capacity for deceiving others, (lying) which is a 
practically universal part of people’s conscience to some degree. Indeed, even capuchin 
monkeys punish, when caught, one in their troop that falsely signals a predator threat. 


In this case from nature, one capuchin monkey has attempted to lead the entire tribe astray and in 
so doing, he has elevated himself above the group. And this is a fundamental violation of wisdom 
itself. As Spock said, “the needs of the many outweigh the needs of the few.” 


On the ancient Greek insight that “the good is that at which all [human] things aim,’ then we would 
need to wonder what good a person is after when she lies. 


Magnanimity #280 May 26, 2020, 7:10pm 


My daughter told a lie to me the other day that | felt was strange. As in, | didn’t see the need for the 
lie. It took me a moment to identify what good she was aiming at, in the act of lying. And | 
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| had set her up on my work laptop, so she could use the embedded camera on it for a Zoom-like 
meeting with her teacher and fellow classmates. However, what | didn’t know until she admitted 
the lie (falsehood, more accurately) was that she had thought she had a meeting that day, but it 
was actually scheduled for the next day. She even “acted” a part, pretending to interact with the 
teacher and other students for a little while, even though she was watching an older (not live) 
video of her class in a meeting with the teacher. About 20 minutes into this, she slowly took off her 
headphones and looked at me and said, “actually, | don’t have a class meeting for today...I’m sorry | 
lied.” But, the “lie” in this case was the false pretending for the sake of making me think she was 
indeed participating in a live classroom meeting. 


So, what would have possessed her to do this? Isn't it a simpler thing to just admit “oh wait, | must 
have the days mixed up. No meeting today, dad” ? What could account for her “acting a part?” 
Perhaps she had begun watching an old video, thinking it was live, giving her own live responses to 
questions, only to realize, several minutes in, that the video was an older recording. Admitting at 
that time that she had gotten it wrong would be embarrassing. And no one wants to feel 
embarrassed. Perhaps she even anticipated that | or her siblings would make fun of her for getting 
it so wrong. She actually has an “acting bug” right now, wants to try out for middle school plays 
next year. So, perhaps once she realized her error, she decided to act a part for me, to see how 
believable she could be. (She was very believable. | was sitting near her at the dining table, and | 
never suspected anything!) 


Immanuel Kant would have us believe that the most reasonable moral position on lying is that 
there is an absolute prohibition against it, ever, under any circumstances. Although Kant got a lot 
right (| completely accept as true his categorical imperative) he very much missed the boat on this 
one. Whenever anyone lies, the question to be sought after is, “what good was the person trying to 
achieve in the lie.” To my thinking, there will always be an identifiable good in any act of lying. What 
do you think? 


OneSheep #281 May 27, 2020, 3:53pm 


Magnanimity: 


The human race obviously grows in knowledge in a great many areas—math, the sciences, 
theology...but not in wisdom. | don’t know if that’s right (perhaps it is) but it’s rather a haunting 
thought, to me. 


Yeah, wisdom is very personal. We seem to have to make our own mistakes. The human race is 
growing in charity, | think. And inclusion, of races and religions. there is a general coming together. 


Magnanimity: 


I've come to believe that spiritual people are a type of people 
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OneSheep #282 May 27, 2020, 3:56pm 


Magnanimity: 


So, what would have possessed her to do this? 


It might make for an interesting discussion with her someday. 


Magnanimity: 


Isn't it a simpler thing to just admit “oh wait, | must have the days mixed up. No meeting today, 
dad” ? What could account for her “acting a part?” Perhaps she had begun watching an old 
video, thinking it was live, giving her own live responses to questions, only to realize, several 
minutes in, that the video was an older recording. Admitting at that time that she had gotten it 
wrong would be embarrassing. And no one wants to feel embarrassed. Perhaps she even 
anticipated that | or her siblings would make fun of her for getting it so wrong. 


What you are doing here is essentially a self-examination. All the answers you guessed were 
projections of “why | would do it”, right? This is why | think it is so much easier to address the 
sliver in my neighbor's eye, and then turn to examine the projected motives. Projections that | find 
unacceptable are very commonly aspects of myself that | have not integrated. It sounds like all of 
your projections were acceptable to you. If you had said something like, “because she wants to 
elevate herself above me”, that might sound different, depending on how it is said, especially how 
it is felt. Are you familiar with the cognitive concept of “attribution error”? Attribution error is very 
closely tied to tribal outlook, ingroup/outgroup stuff. 


Magnanimity: 


Whenever anyone lies, the question to be sought after is, “what good...?" 


It sounds like you have accepted human capacity to lie, even though your own conscience says 
“Don't lie”. I'm assuming (projecting) that your gut reacts to lies, but you quickly go to the “what 
good” question. I’m also guessing (projecting, again) that your gut also would react if you found 
yourself tempted to lie, that you would only carefully consider doing so, given the time to make the 
choice and state of awareness. 


But see, Kant is talking about “ought”. Integration has to do with what “is”. We have a capacity to 
lie, that is what is real. Do we see this as a part of our nature (God given, even) that helps us in 
some way? Well, in my view, the answer is yes... but only when we are talking about “secondary 
causes” (survival stuff). 


When someone has lied to me, they have violated the collective, God-given conscience, my 
conscience. | can forgive them, but that forgiveness is not complete until | really understand what 
happened, at least in a projected sense. “I could have lied also, given the circumstances/state of 
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If you know Myers-Briggs stuff, the “intuitives” are definitely more introspective and focused on 
the interior, but as we grow older we all tend to become more interior-aware no matter what our 
personality type. Middle aged people finally look at their lives and ask, “what's it all for?”. 


Magnanimity: 


But not all of us are similary disposed to engage with God in our consciences. 


That's an interesting way of putting it. From what | sense/read, God informs our conscience. It is 
there, available, but experience is what opens our eyes to it. So it’s like: if we have a conscience at 
all, that conscience is informed by God. 


Magnanimity: 


But, what | find most interesting is that | can identify something good/positive in each of the 
replies that you gave. 


In a way of framing things, then, you have integrated the projected motives in those replies. 


Magnanimity: 


In this case from nature, one capuchin monkey has attempted to lead the entire tribe astray 
and in so doing, he has elevated himself above the group. 


This would be an external eva/uation of what the monkey did. What this monkey has experienced, 
by being of low status, is whenever he finds food he has to yield most of it to the higher-ups in the 
pecking order. The monkey wants the food for himself. Sure, he would love to have a higher status, 
but in the moment the monkey has found something to eat, and makes the “predator!” call to get 
the rest of the troop to leave while he can eat it himself, undisturbed. 


Magnanimity: 


In this case from nature, one capuchin monkey has attempted to lead the entire tribe astray 
and in so doing, he has elevated himself above the group. And this is a fundamental violation 
of wisdom itself. 


Capuchin monkeys can be expected to violate wisdom, right? 


Magnanimity: 


As Spock said, “the needs of the many outweigh the needs of the few.” 


To the runaway rail car scenario. | can’t steer it to the one guy. | refuse to choose between the two 
alternatives. 
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awareness of the person who lied, and | understand that the person did, in the moment, what he 
thought was best.” To me, this is essentially the same as: 


Magnanimity: 


Whenever anyone lies, the question to be sought after is, “what good was the person trying to 
achieve in the lie.” To my thinking, there will always be an identifiable good in any act of lying. 
What do you think? 


So we are on the same page on this capacity-to-lie? 


Magnanimity #283 May 27, 2020, 6:23pm 


OneSheep: 


If you know Myers-Briggs stuff, the “intuitives” are definitely more introspective and focused on 
the interior, but as we grow older we all tend to become more interior-aware no matter what 
our personality type. Middle aged people finally look at their lives and ask, “what's it all for?”. 


Yes, detachment and a general “letting go” approach to life does increase with age. It could be 
argued that there is something intrinsically spiritual about detachment itself. | would be 
sympathetic to that argument. | imagine many unbelievers wouldn't. What | was arguing for was, 
say, the wide variety in spirituatliy/religiosity the world over among the same age group (all those 
aged 40, for example). To account for the wide variety/disparity in this specific case (same age 
group) I’m inclined to posit something like a psychological orientation as a reasonable 
explanation. 


OneSheep: 


This would be an external eva/uation of what the monkey did. 


Ha, | actually know very little about these monkeys. | was only going off of what you wrote initially 
about the group punishing the one. 


OneSheep: 


Capuchin monkeys can be expected to violate wisdom, right? 


Actually, as weird as it might seem to hear this, | don’t think so. That the needs of the many 
outweigh the needs of the one is something intuitively known. Or, you could put it like, “the whole 
is greater than the sum of all its parts.” Howit is that humans and capuchins know this basic truth 
about the world could have different explanations. Or not! 
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OneSheep: 


Are you familiar with the cognitive concept of “attribution error”? Attribution error is very 
closely tied to tribal outlook, ingroup/outgroup stuff. 


No, | am not. As always, I’m grateful for your psychological knowledge and insights. I'll look that 
one up. 


OneSheep: 


It sounds like you have accepted human capacity to lie, even though your own conscience says 
“Don't lie”. I'm assuming (projecting) that your gut reacts to lies, but you quickly go to the “what 
good” question. 


It's a very fast process for me, yes. I’m a deeply empathic person, so perhaps that accounts for my 
always wanting to know the “why” of the human behavior. And, | accept the ancient Greek insight 
of humans ever being oriented towards good(s). So, | try to find the good, even in the errant 
behavior. 


Magnanimity #284 May 27, 2020, 6:29pm 


OneSheep: 


Well, in my view, the answer is yes... but only when we are talking about “secondary causes” 
(survival stuff). 


OneSheep: 


So we are on the same page on this capacity-to-lie? 


What would you say about the lies we tell when we believe that they will make the other feel better 
as a consequence of our lies?Colloquially, these would be the “little white lies” we sometimes tell. | 
don't see a clear connection to survival in lying to a friend in an effort to make the friend feel 
better. 


| would say, getting philosophical for a moment, that the trouble with lying is that our minds are 
meant to connect to everything around us-primarily to other persons—but also to nature, to 
everything in fact. Our cognition is fundamentally receptive to the world around us and the reverse 
is also true—our minds inform and alter the world around us. It’s a two-way street. In a lie (or a 
falsehood) our minds have failed to make this connection, either to a person or to nature. It always 
remains important that our minds are open to Reality in all its aspects. A lie can close a 
mind/heart off to some aspect of reality and therein lies its perniciousness. 
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Howit is that humans and capuchins know this basic truth about the world could have 
different explanations. Or not! 


I'm looking at monkey behavior. If the one gets caught lying (i.e., the one who made the call did not 
skeedaddle), these monkeys are smart enough to be “on to him”. The dude is there eating while 
everyone else is doing the right thing. It's already pretty complex thinking that the monkey thought 
to lie, but | have seen ravens do it, and robots also do it in experimental situations, somewhat 
mimicking the monkey situation. The robots were programmed to make a call when they found 
“food”, but were also rewarded when they got food. To the surprise of the researchers, some 
robots would make the call one place to create a distraction, drawing away the competition, then 
find food elsewhere. 


Magnanimity: 


And, | accept the ancient Greek insight of humans ever being oriented towards good(s). So, | 
try to find the good, even in the errant behavior. 


Is it specifically a Platonic approach? | heard Aristotle thought differently about it. Is that true? 


OneSheep #286 May 28, 2020, 6:08pm 


Magnanimity: 


What would you say about the lies we tell when we believe that they will make the other feel 
better as a consequence of our lies?Colloquially, these would be the “little white lies” we 
sometimes tell. | don’t see a clear connection to survival in lying to a friend in an effort to make 
the friend feel better. 


| think the “little white lie” as a behavior has to do with having empathy, and empathy definitely has 
some secondary causes (but probably not limited to such!). Telling “white lies” probably just falls 
under “cooperative behavior” that helps with tribal social structure. 


Magnanimity: 


| would say, getting philosophical for a moment, that the trouble with lying is that our minds are 
meant to connect to everything around us—primarily to other persons—but also to nature, to 
everything in fact. Our cognition is fundamentally receptive to the world around us and the 
reverse is also true—our minds inform and alter the world around us. It's a two-way street. In a 
lie (or a falsehood) our minds have failed to make this connection, either to a person or to 
nature. It always remains important that our minds are open to Reality in all its aspects. A lie 
can close a mind/heart off to some aspect of reality and therein lies its perniciousness. 
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But, there are many levels of reality. There are important aspects of Reality (whether the 
conscience exists, whether I’m free, whether God exists and loves me). And there are many much 
less important aspects of Reality (whether my wife picked up the dry cleaning already, how | 
perceive her in that red dress, explaining where babies come from to a 5 y.o.). I’m sort of shooting 
off the cuff here, but I’m thinking that lying about an aspect of Reality to which we have assigned 
low significance (the dry cleaning, answering the “how do | look” question) allows for some 
fudging of the truth. Lying, however, about the most important of things would seem to be worse 
and less acceptable in most scenarios. 


And then there are the many scenarios in which most humans would probably claim that there is 
actually a moral imperative to lie, as in examples where telling a lie will likely save a life (Kant’s 
example of the would-be murderer arriving at your door demanding to know whether his potential 
victim is in your house, when this victim entered your house just moments earlier...) 


OneSheep #285 May 28, 2020, 6:08pm 


Magnanimity: 


To account for the wide variety/disparity in this specific case (Same age group) I’m inclined to 
posit something like a psychological orientation as a reasonable explanation. 


Makes sense. But are you in the Augustinian camp, such that God sort of picks the ones he wants 
to give grace, or are you seeing it more like that grace is there for everyone, and in order to actually 
experience it, you have to participate in it? lm not talking about afterlife, lm talking about here- 
and-now grace, a growth and happiness sort of grace. 


Magnanimity: 


| was only going off of what you wrote initially about the group punishing the one. 


Yeah. And BTW, if the group doesn't punish those caught doing this, then the predator warning call 
would become meaningless. The “no lying about predators” rule has to be upheld. 


Magnanimity: 


Actually, as weird as it might seem to hear this, | don’t think so. That the needs of the many 
outweigh the needs of the one is something intuitively known 


Seriously, by monkeys? Maybe they've read Kant? @ Or were you only referring to Christian 
monkeys? 


Magnanimity: 
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That makes sense, but you would probably agree that a person would not have a “gut level 
reaction” (a roadblock) concerning failure to being unreceptive to the world in some way. When 
I'm talking roadblocks, I’m observing that people's negative feelings about something stop them 
from accepting some aspect of their self. 


Magnanimity: 


Lying, however, about the most important of things would seem to be worse and less 
acceptable in most scenarios. 


Yes, this is true for people. Our reactions may be “on” buttons, but it depends on the situation. 


Magnanimity: 


And then there are the many scenarios in which most humans would probably claim that there 
is actually a moral imperative fo lie, as in examples where telling a lie will likely save a life 
(Kant’s example of the would-be murderer arriving at your door demanding to know whether 
his potential victim is in your house, when this victim entered your house just moments 
earlier...) 


Yes. The roadblock has more to do with human natural capacity to lie, which people can 
commonly resent, (at least at some point in their lives), but regardless of how people feel about 
the capacity, we can think of situations where lying would be the better option. 


The most glaring political example would be Iran saying that they are not building nukes when they 
remain in constant fear that Israel might nuke them at any time. If they are lying, it would be very 
understandable. That's why, | think, the US does not believe them, but Iran might actually be telling 
the truth. The means to resolve it, of course, is to foster talks between Iran and Israel. 


Shall we move onto the next (possible) roadblock? 


Magnanimity #287 June 7, 2020, 9:12pm 


OneSheep: 


Makes sense. But are you in the Augustinian camp, such that God sort of picks the ones he 
wants to give grace, or are you seeing it more like that grace is there for everyone, and in order 
to actually experience it, you have to participate in it? 


aA Well, now that you hold my feet to the fire, | suppose I'd have to say I’m Augustinian, if that’s 
what he teaches! | would hold that God creates various personality-types, even ones that aren't 
particularly inclined to anything religious/spiritual. After all, someone has to run the world and the 
economy~-and spiritual types are more inclined to retreat to the desert than lead governments or 
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OneSheep: 


Seriously, by monkeys? Maybe they've read Kant? © Or were you only referring to Christian 
monkeys? 


Perhaps you would be satisfied if | declared that the knowledge that the needs of the group 
outweigh the needs of the one is innate/instinctual in capuchins, how’s that? 


OneSheep: 


Is it specifically a Platonic approach? | heard Aristotle thought differently about it. Is that true? 


Plato held that if only the human knew more and more deeply then the human would always do 
the good. Aristotle was less sanguine than Plato here. Aristotle believed that moral failings were 
not always a fault of knowledge, sometimes people know what they ought to do and just don’t do 
it. Aristotle ascribed it as a “weakness” of will when this happens. 


OneSheep: 


| think the “little white lie” as a behavior has to do with having empathy, and empathy definitely 
has some secondary causes (but probably not limited to such). 


Very well said. | emphatically agree. We tell white lies often out of the kindness of our hearts and 
wanting to look out for the hearts of others. 


OneSheep: 


That makes sense, but you would probably agree that a person would not have a “gut level 
reaction” (a roadblock) concerning failure to being unreceptive to the world in some way. 


If | understand you correctly, | would affirm that we often are “ok” with being cut-off from Reality in 
various aspects. In fact, | would describe this as the condition of quite a few atheists—a refusal to 
think about Being as deeply as one can and so to make oneself unreceptive to this avenue of the 
Real. 


OneSheep: 


The most glaring political example would be Iran saying that they are not building nukes when 
they remain in constant fear that Israel might nuke them at any time. If they are lying, it would 
be very understandable. That's why, | think, the US does not believe them 


Wonderful empathy here on your part, bravo. Yes, this is a great example where most folks 
(especially Iranians!) would affirm they have a moral responsibility to /ie if they are building nukes. 
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A really great test of “knowledge” is “Would you do that to your own child?”. If it is something 
hurtful, (a “net” hurtful) then a person of normal empathy would refrain. Aristotle probably did not 
include an empathic “knowing”, a knowing of deep intrinsic value, infinite value. This is what | 
believe Jesus was referring to when he said “Forgive them, for they know not what they do.” Here 
is another great knowledge test: “Which is a greater state of “knowing”, when | am blinded by 
desire, or when | am later on very regretful?” 


OneSheep #289 June 9, 2020, 3:12pm 


Magnanimity: 


Aristotle ascribed it as a “weakness” of will when this happens. 


Yes, suffering from guilt strengthens the will. If a person has the presence and awareness to 
remember all the suffering experienced from a sinful act, once suffered enough, he will not make 
the bad choice. Some alcoholics simply stop drinking. They wake up and don't feel like pouring 
another. It’s a grace that works subconsciously. It’s a “knowing” even if it is subconscious. The 
book Thinking Fast, and Slow goes into this kind of awareness, i.e. the firefighter captain that 
knew without thinking that he had to immediately leave a particular room and ordered his charge 
to do so. When he and his coworkers left, the floor completely collapsed. He did not recall thinking 
“this floor is too hot”, but it was. His body knew. 


Magnanimity: 


If | understand you correctly, | would affirm that we often are “ok” with being cut-off from 
Reality in various aspects. In fact, | would describe this as the condition of quite a few 
atheists—a refusal to think about Being as deeply as one can and so to make oneself 
unreceptive to this avenue of the Real. 


Yeah, | don’t see how people could think of this as “wrong” in a strongly emotional way. OTOH, 
Augustine thought of himself in a very negative way when he recalled his time as a Manichaean. 
He had been unreceptive to Christianity for various reasons. What I’m saying is that before one 
“sees the light”, one doesn’t condemn oneself for not seeing it. 


Magnanimity: 


Let's do it, friend! 


Chapter 1 of book 2 has: 
“| stank in your eyes, but | was pleasing to myself and | desired to be pleasing in the eyes of men.” 


This is the chapter about his 16th year, the year he was not in school and was sowing his oats and 


hell-raisina with his friends 
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Shall we move onto the next (possible) roadblock? 


Let's do it, friend! 


OneSheep #288 June 9, 2020, 3:12pm 


Magnanimity: 


| suppose I'd have to say I’m Augustinian, if that's what he teaches! | would hold that God 
creates various personality-types, even ones that aren't particularly inclined to anything 
religious/spiritual. After all, someone has to run the world and the economy~and spiritual 
types are more inclined to retreat to the desert than lead governments or businesses! 


| think we may have different notions of grace. When I’m saying “grace”, I'm talking about a person 
being given life in different forms. For example, a person suffering from addiction is given the 
grace to be aware of her suffering and change her life. A person suffering from obsession with 
wealth is given the grace to see that it’s all for nothing and finds a path to fulfillment. A politician 
lusting for power comes to see that it is all vanity, all superficial, and is drawn to a deeper life. To 
me, none of this has to do with personality, and none of this precludes whether one is called to 
lead or is called to solitude. 


Magnanimity: 


Perhaps you would be satisfied if | declared that the knowledge that the needs of the group 
outweigh the needs of the one is innate/instinctual in capuchins, how’s that? 


This is assuming that the monkeys can reason these things out, which would be a tough case to 
make, but it sure sounds nice. 


Magnanimity: 


Plato held that if only the human knew more and more deeply then the human would always do 
the good 


Yes, the more we know about a particular choice, the more likely we are to make a good one. This 
has to be proven phenomenologically, though. “Know” has to be defined in an all-inclusive way. 


Magnanimity: 


Aristotle was less sanguine than Plato here. Aristotle believed that moral failings were not 

always a fault of knowledge, sometimes people know what they ought to do and just don’t do 

it. 
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| think | need your help on choosing the next one. There are very obvious ones in chapters 4-13 of 
Book 2, but chapters 1-3, his feelings about his sexual exploits, are more vague. He never goes 
right out and says “I was terrible because | fornicated”, but it is certainly implied when one reads 
between the lines. I’ve kind of gathered that Augustine did not think of sex as bad, but the 
“disorder” caused by strong desire was bad, that concupiscence was bad. 


Shall we address that? Augustine, when he became a priest and bishop, would not even allow a 
woman in his house. “Original sin” was transferred through sex, in my reading. There was a tough 
line to walk because the Manichean doctrine saw sexual desire as part of the evil in people, and 
when Augustine promoted this idea, he was seen as a “crypto-Manichaean”. Some even charge 
that Augustine caused a “gnostication” of Western Christendom. Since Augustine fought these 
charges to his grave, it makes sense that he is a bit vague on this. 


Shall we simply assume that Augustine says “concupiscence is bad”, because he has very bad 
feelings about when he was unchaste? 


OneSheep #290 June 10, 2020, 4:13pm 
Something from St. Bonaventure that lends itself to this thread: 


| propose the following considerations, 

suggesting that the mirror presented by the external world 
is of little or no value 

unless the mirror of our soul 

has been cleaned and polished. 


Magnanimity #291 June 16, 2020, 9:10pm 


OneSheep: 


When I'm saying “grace”, I'm talking about a person being given life in different forms...A 
politician lusting for power comes to see that it is all vanity, all superficial, and is drawn to a 
deeper life. To me, none of this has to do with personality, 


Perhaps it's not so much grace as personality that we're not seeing eye-to-eye on. Quite some time 
ago, in a different thread, | believe, | brought up social scientist Jonathan Haidt who suggests 
(along with the consensus of social scientists, | believe) that one’s inclination to be traditional or 
be progressive in one’s political and social views was likely much more reflective of one’s 
personality than anything else (something else like ‘discovering the truth’). 


Another way to say this is that | realize that I’m a Democrat (say) not because | think I’m more 


knowledgeable than my Republican peers. (After all, many of my Republican peers likely greatly 
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reflective of my having more truth/knowledge than my Republican neighbor. Rather, it’s reflective 
of my personality. As in, | value progress more than tradition. That is, folks are oriented towards 
valuing some things over other things. And, when taken as a whole (the human race) it forms a 
beautiful tapestry. So, far from it being a problem (to me) that my neighbor is Republican, | take it 
that she is the type of person who values tradition/history and wants to not see those things fly 
out the window in the name of “progress.” 


Do you follow me here? Even in the examples of life in various forms that you give, | think each one 
inescapably has a certain personality-type which gives rise to various orientations—different things 
that one values. After all, how would anyone ever become greedy and strive for wealth if she never 
had an orientation to value wealth? Why would anyone ever seek to run for office if he never 
desired power? Do you find any of this controversial or incorrect? 


OneSheep: 


Aristotle probably did not include an empathic “knowing”, a knowing of deep intrinsic value, 
infinite value. This is what | believe Jesus was referring to when he said “Forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” 


| think that’s right regarding Aristotle. Among the big three, Socrates seems to have been the most 
“spiritual,” not Plato or Aristotle. Aristotle, for his part, gets as far as friendship, and described true 
friends as “willing the good of the other for her own sake.” And he even got as far as 
contemplation being the highest ideal. And although both friendship/love and contemplation can 
be absorbed by a follower of Christ, it’s still far short of the Sermon on the Mount. 


Magnanimity #292 June 16, 2020, 6:49pm 


OneSheep: 


If a person has the presence and awareness to remember all the suffering experienced from a 
sinful act, once suffered enough, he will not make the bad choice. Some alcoholics simply stop 
drinking. 


This is true. And, there’s probably some further truth in the suggestion that those who abuse 
substances have something fundamentally wrong happening in their lives. And the substance is 
being used to anesthetize themselves to something awful in their lives. Journalist Johann Hari 
makes this point often. 


OneSheep: 


the Manichean doctrine saw sexual desire as part of the evil in people, and when Augustine 
promoted this idea, he was seen as a “crypto-Manichaean’”. Some even charge that Augustine 
caused a “gnostication” of Western Christendom. 
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Magnanimity: 


After all, how would anyone ever become greedy and strive for wealth if she never had an 
orientation to value wealth? 


We all value wealth before we come to modify that value, right? We are all territorial, and wealth 
has territorial origin. People like stuff, like pretty things, like having things. People who don't care 
to accumulate stuff or have things of value have had the grace to be freed from the desire itself 
compelling their decisions. “There is nothing | shall want” is a discipline. 


Magnanimity: 


Why would anyone ever seek to run for office if he never desired power? 


All people desire power before they come to modify that desire, right? Do you know someone that 
never desired power? 


OneSheep #294 June 20, 2020, 5:46pm 


Magnanimity: 


Maybe St Augustine has a personality that emphasizes justice and he is harsh towards his 
own internal feelings. 


Narrowing in here on your definition of personality. As a Bishop, Augustine's most time-consuming 
duty was as a judge, arbitrating cases for both Christians and non-Christians, so his vocation was 
mostly judicial. Somehow he found time to write! 


Magnanimity: 


St Gregory of Nyssa, by contrast, believes that “the only evil is estrangement from the good.” 


And it was Platonists that insisted that there is a good in all that we desire. We want the good, and 
there is something good in all we want. This goes back to Book 2 chapter 5, where we started. 
Augustine was very familiar to this, and quite committed, but because of the roadblocks he 
struggled. The Confessions is so amazingly vulnerable. It is the writings of a person who is trying 
to figure it all out, but fails in some respects. 


Magnanimity: 


St Gregory emphasized mercy (because of personality or “the truth?”). 
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What you write here gets at my suggestion of the various personality-types of humanity-the 
tapestry motif. One has to wonder why two great intellects who undoubtedly knew just as much as 
each other regarding the scriptures and Tradition could come to two opposite poles on 
eschatology? Maybe St Augustine has a personality that emphasizes justice and he is harsh 
towards his own internal feelings. St Gregory of Nyssa, by contrast, believes that “the only evil is 
estrangement from the good.” St Augustine teaches eternal conscious torment as satisfying divine 
justice. St Gregory teaches that everything, everything, everything is ultimately reconciled back to 
God. St Gregory emphasized mercy (because of personality or “the truth?”). And some later saints 
try to walk a tight-rope between them (maybe, St Maximus the Confessor) envisioning an 
eschatology that tries to incorporate the extremes of both justice and mercy. 


OneSheep #293 June 20, 2020, 5:46pm 


Magnanimity: 


| brought up social scientist Jonathan Haidt who suggests (along with the consensus of social 
scientists, | believe) that one’s inclination to be traditional or be progressive in one’s political 
and social views was likely much more reflective of one’s personality than anything else 
(something else like ‘discovering the truth’). 


| don’t know. “Personality” in itself is treated very gingerly as a term in the psychological 
community. The Myers-Briggs types, for example, are “preferences”. We have personas that 
become our images, and we come to rest in those images, identify with us, we are “who we are” as 
a matter of momentum. What | have observed is that the faithful have a huge range of personality. 
| pretty much identified with traditionalism until my mid-twenties, and to some degree my valuing 
of tradition, including all of our past errors, has continued to grow, even though | continue to 
see/believe that the present is an improvement, and the future holds things even better. 


Magnanimity: 


As in, | value progress more than tradition 


Tradition itself is a list of progressions, is it not? Look at Augustine! It was “progress” to 
incorporate Neo-Platonism into Christian theology, and it worked. Augustine was by no means a 
strict “traditionalist”! 


Magnanimity: 


Do you follow me here? Even in the examples of life in various forms that you give, | think each 
one inescapably has a certain personality-type which gives rise to various orientations- 
different things that one values. 
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For some reason, it is very difficult for some people to understand “God's justice is mercy”. I’ve had 
this discussion with many on CAF. St. Gregory's words you mentioned about everything being 


reconciled back to God, combined with St. Paul’s “God is Love” underscores “God's justice is 
mercy”. If we ask, “what is the purpose of justice itself?” one ultimately has to settle on His mercy. 


Ready to tackle the sex stuff? Book 2 chapter 4? 


Magnanimity #295 July 4, 2020, 5:35pm 


OneSheep: 


What | have observed is that the faithful have a huge range of personality. 


Yes, that is precisely what | was getting at. If one looks at the macro (all the ‘faithful’) or even at all 
of humanity, one sees huge ranges of personality. To my thinking, God uses these ranges to 
maintain balance in the world, so that humanity (and the church) neither entrenches itself too 
much in tradition nor altogether discards tradition in the name of progress. | think the issue with 
Left and Right whether in religious contexts or political ones is that there is too little 
acknowledgement of personality-inclinations that come into play. Rather, people on a certain side 
want to believe they have “the truth” of the matter. So, the opposing side holds “false” beliefs. I’m 
inclined to settle Left and Right more within the realms of personality orientations than the 
possession of truth. 


OneSheep: 


| pretty much identified with traditionalism until my mid-twenties, and to some degree my 
valuing of tradition, including all of our past errors, has continued to grow, even though | 
continue to see/believe that the present is an improvement, and the future holds things even 
better. 


Then, | would say that your life-trajectory is a life of wisdom. Whatever were your earlier views, you 
have come to value something about all views, whether traditional or progressive. But, that says 
something particular about you. It doesn't attempt to address how come there is such wide variety 
among humans (or among the church) on left and right. But, perhaps we're getting too much in the 
weeds on this. 


OneSheep: 


Tradition itself is a list of progressions, is it not? ...1t was “progress” to incorporate Neo- 
Platonism into Christian theology, and it worked. 


Sort of. | think the project to Platonize Christianity was started well before St Augustine arrived on 


the seene (Nriaqen for examnle) Sa however innovative he was trvina ta he “Athens” was alreadv 
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in the West we are all just giving various footnotes on Plato. There really is no way to escape the 
Platonic tradition. | can’t even conceive of a way. But, | will say this—if you're saying that St 
Augustine's own thinking led him to value both tradition and progress, then that would be evidence 
of steep wisdom. 


OneSheep: 


We all value wealth before we come to modify that value, right? We are all territorial, and 
wealth has territorial origin. 


Sure, but | was responding to your example of greed. The point | was making is that we do not all 
equally struggle with, say, the seven deadly sins. There are plenty of folks who do not struggle with 
greed. It doesn’t follow from this lack of struggle that these folks devalue wealth. They may value 
it just as much as the greedy person, but what they lack is (maybe) a disordered orientation 
towards acquisitiveness. 


Magnanimity #296 July 4, 2020, 5:57pm 


OneSheep: 


All people desire power before they come to modify that desire, right? Do you know someone 
that never desired power? 


Again, to desire some power/influence over others would be universal, yes. At a bare mimimum, 
we hope to have power/influence over our children and sometimes our friends/acquaintances. 
However, the desire to hold power over (say) millions of people, as one would have in your 
example of running for office or being a CEO-- then no, that is not a universalized human desire. As 
| say, we do not all struggle with sins in the same way. Some of us genuinely are not oriented to be 
greedy or proud or wrathful or lustful. This is just the way it is. | don’t think we gain anything by 
attempting to claim that the career politician has the same ambition and desire for power as my 
grandmother. That's just plainly false. Certainly, my grandmother has had her struggles, as 
everyone does. But greed and desire to have power/influence over large numbers of people have 
not been among them. 


OneSheep: 


Narrowing in here on your definition of personality. As a Bishop, Augustine’s most time- 
consuming duty was as a judge, arbitrating cases for both Christians and non-Christians, so 
his vocation was mostly judicial. 


Good point and quite generous of you to acknowledge about his life! We are all conditioned by 
circumstances, and it would be wise to acknowledge that no one (not even St Augustine) does 
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Magnanimity: 


Again, to desire some power/influence over others would be universal, yes. 


| think that the “over others” part might be a bit of a stretch IMO. For example, | desire power over 
the functioning of my word program, with limited success. Desire for power, to me, is very difficult 
to separate from desire to be in control. 


Magnanimity: 


However, the desire to hold power over (say) millions of people, as one would have in your 
example of running for office or being a CEO-- then no, that is not a universalized human 
desire. As | say, we do not all struggle with sins in the same way. 


| think this falls more under “desire to dominate”, which | also see as a universal desire, but 
absolutely some people struggle with it more than others! 


Magnanimity: 


Absolutely! Positively! Aristotle was summarizing Greek thought before him when he penned 
the pithy verse, “the good has been rightly defined as that at which all things aim. 


Your depth on Aristotle and others is such a gift to me. Wasn't Aristotle a bit more nuanced on it 
though? It seems like some of his stuff was a bit contradictory, but | write that without memory of 
where | got it. 


OneSheep #298 July 15, 2020, 6:04pm 


Magnanimity: 


Sure! I'll make every attempt to be more timely. 


“my invisible enemy trod me down and seduced me, for | was easy to seduce.” 


ConfessionsBook 2, ch 3, para 8 


Like | said earlier, it is really difficult to find a stand-out condemnation of his sexuality. This is the 
only verse that comes a little bit close, as he is referring here to lust and fornication, and saying it 
comes from an “invisible enemy”. 


Do me a favor, friend (and all readers, please feel free to join in!). Read book 2, chapters 1-3 and 


read hetween the lines Most of it is more of a lament that he eiffered in heina enslaved hv desire 
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OneSheep: 
And it was Platonists that insisted that there is a good in all that we desire. We want the good, 


and there is something good in all we want. 


Absolutely! Positively! Aristotle was summarizing Greek thought before him when he penned the 
pithy verse, “the good has been rightly defined as that at which all things aim.” 


OneSheep: 


For some reason, it is very difficult for some people to understand “God's justice is mercy”. I've 
had this discussion with many on CAF. St. Gregory's words you mentioned about everything 
being reconciled back to God, combined with St. Paul's “God is Love” underscores “God's 
justice is mercy”. If we ask, “what is the purpose of justice itself?” one ultimately has to settle 
on His mercy. 


| know. You do fight the good fight here on all that stuff. | stand alongside you, of course. It’s 
fascinating to me when you question someone on the point of punishment what you hear in 
response. Punishment for punishment's sake... 


OneSheep: 


Ready to tackle the sex stuff? Book 2 chapter 4? 


Sure! I'll make every attempt to be more timely. 


OneSheep #297 July 15, 2020, 5:01pm 


Good Morning! Been a busy summer, hope to stay on top of things better. 


Magnanimity: 


To my thinking, God uses these ranges to maintain balance in the world, so that humanity (and 
the church) neither entrenches itself too much in tradition nor altogether discards tradition in 
the name of progress 


| like your thinking on this. 


Magnanimity: 


The point | was making is that we do not all equally struggle with, say, the seven deadly sins. 
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that he could not “through the Spirit, we see that everything that exists in any way is good” 
concerning the existence in our nature of desire for sex? 


Since he does not appear to be reconciled with the desire, that is, he does not seem to have 
integrated aspects of his sexuality (and certainly not the blindness it triggers) we could simply 
address sexuality without saying that it was definitely a big roadblock for him. 


Suffice to say, desire for sex is a very natural roadblock for people of conscience. Such desire 
causes a lot of problems, and it can be difficult to see the desire as “good”, especially concerning 
the blindness | mentioned. 


Is desire for sex an “invisible enemy”, or is it part of the beauty of being human? 


(note: we can be fully open to “both”) 


OneSheep #299 July 27, 2020, 5:51pm 


OneSheep: 


Is desire for sex an “invisible enemy”, or is it part of the beauty of being human? 


(note: we can be fully open to “both”) 


| invite readers to put in their own reflections on this question! What do you think? 


Magnanimity #300 July 27, 2020, 11:09pm 


OneSheep: 


| think that the “over others” part might be a bit of a stretch IMO. For example, | desire power 
over the functioning of my word program, with limited success. Desire for power, to me, is very 
difficult to separate from desire to be in control. 


| think | agree with you. At the very least, we desire to “control” our children, at least when they are 
young, right? 


OneSheep: 
Wasn't Aristotle a bit more nuanced on it though? It seems like some of his stuff was a bit 


contradictory, but | write that without memory of where | got it. 


Ac far ae wa knaw ha wae tha mnet nitanrad nhilnaennhar in anciant raara Hie ceamnlata warke 
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contradictory, I’m not sure. 


OneSheep: 


book 2, chapters 1-3 and read between the lines 


| like how he begins by saying, “And what was it that | delighted in, but to love, and be loved?” This 
shows the underlying good of any and all conjugal love, | imagine. | also like his acknowledgment 
of friendship’s basis for conjugal love: “but | kept not the measure of love, of mind to mind, 
friendship’s bright boundary.” 


More to follow later...sorry! So limited. 


Magnanimity #301 July 29, 2020, 2:13pm 


“| could not discern the clear brightness of love from the fog of lustfulness.” Honestly, | think St 
Augustine is on a roll here. He wants to make a (to my mind, very valid) distinction between love 
as it is in itself—willing the good of the other for her own sake-and lust, which sees her good 
inasmuch as it’s a source of pleasure for me but may not extend beyond that. 


He then goes on to describe how he strayed further and further from God and that (surprisingly to 
me) he believes that God simply let him stray. “I boiled over in my fornications, and Thou heldest 
Thy peace, O Thou my tardy joy! Thou then heldest Thy peace, and | wandered further and further 
from Thee.” This reminds me a little of how Mother Theresa affirmed that for many years she felt 
God to be silent, even though He had been so verbal in His calling of her to mission earlier in her 
life. 


It is interesting to me that one can have a theology that suggests that God can be “silent” and 
allow one to stray away. | know that, phenomenologically, life can certainly seem to suggest His 
silence at times. But, actual silence from God? I’m not really clear what that would even mean, but 
maybe he's just speaking existentially-what it seemed like, from his perspective. 


And wow, how many men (especially young Catholic men) have had this next thought pass 
through their minds? “Oh! that some one had then attempered my disorder, and turned to account 
the fleeting beauties of these, the extreme points of Thy creation! had put a bound to their 
pleasureableness.” As | understand him, he sees the beauty of female humans as examples of the 
extreme exemplars of beauty within the creation. Is that how you understand him here? | do rather 
agree with him. Female humans can some times rival sunsets and flower gardens and 
architecture and sonatas in their exemplification of beauty. 


OneSheep #302 July 29, 2020, 6:06pm 
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So what do you think? Is desire for sex part of the beauty of being human? Or is it a “bad part” of 
our nature? Or, perhaps, is there an existing aspect of desire for sex that is “bad”? 


Note: I’m not talking about choices or manifested behaviors, those are a different application of 
the word “exist”. |I am coming from a position that programming exists, including the program for 
automatic blindness occurring when a person is overwhelmed by desire (perhaps it is a 
subroutine? ©). For example, is the capacity for triggered blindness bad? 


OneSheep #303 August 11, 2020, 11:26pm 
Dear Readers: 


So I'm discovering that this approach is compatible with Internal Family Systems, IFS, in terms of 
addressing the “parts of ourselves” which can be experienced as “thoughts, feelings, sensations, 
and images”: https://ifs-institute.com/resources/articles/internal-family-systems-model-outline 


So far, we have covered these “parts”: Desire for control, desire for status, capacity to lie, and 
several other “parts”, and now we are addressing desire for sex. The Jungian approach to these 
“parts” is definitely one of addressing these as images, specifically as “archetypes”, which can be 
gleaned from much of the myths and stories through the ages. 


And while IFS is a psychological approach, it has its own internal philosophy, and like all 
philosophies it is grounded in human experience. l'm finding IFS, as psychologies and 
philosophies go, particularly in sync with the gospel, but that will be a different thread. IMO, much 
of psychology and philosophy can fall under a more all-embracing term: Spirituality. 


In the mean time, moving right along, what do you think? Is desire for sex part of the beauty of 
being human? Or is it a “bad part” of our nature? Or, perhaps, is there an existing aspect of desire 
for sex that is “bad”? 


OneSheep #304 August 25, 2020, 2:42pm 


Magnanimity: 


He then goes on to describe how he strayed further and further from God and that (surprisingly 
to me) he believes that God simply let him stray. “I boiled over in my fornications, and Thou 
heldest Thy peace, O Thou my tardy joy! Thou then heldest Thy peace, and | wandered further 
and further from Thee.” This reminds me a little of how Mother Theresa affirmed that for many 
years she felt God to be silent, even though He had been so verbal in His calling of her to 
mission earlier in her life. 


In this line, too, St. Augustine does not seem to condemn some part of himself, he may still be 
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At the very least, we desire to “control” our children, at least when they are young, right? 


| think that is fairly universal, yes. However, how “controlling” a parent will be will depend on a 
number of factors, including the parent's own feeling of power/powerlessness. It’s like the kid who 
gets picked on at school and then comes home and kicks the dog. 


Magnanimity: 


| like how he begins by saying, “And what was it that | delighted in, but to love, and be loved?” 
This shows the underlying good of any and all conjugal love, | imagine. 


Yes. 


Magnanimity: 


..and | wandered further and further from Thee.” This reminds me a little of how Mother 
Theresa affirmed that for many years she felt God to be silent, even though He had been so 
verbal in His calling of her to mission earlier in her life. 


Yes, | don’t see any evidence of roadblock here. He is not condemning some part of himself. It still 
stands possible that through the Spirit he is seeing that everything that exists is good. 
“Fornications” do not exist, they occur. They are bad choices. He isn't explicitly condemning 
sexuality or even lust in the sentences you quoted. 


Magnanimity: 


But, actual silence from God? I’m not really clear what that would even mean, but maybe he’s 
just speaking existentially-what it seemed like, from his perspective. 


Yes, it was his experience at the time, | think. 


Magnanimity: 


female humans as examples of the extreme exemplars of beauty within the creation... do 
rather agree with him. 


Of course, as long as we are talking objective philosophy, | see that you have a firm grasp of the 


facts. a 


So, I’m seeing that you are having as much trouble as | did in finding roadblocks concerning 
sexuality. However, | think that his reference to desire for sex as an “invisible enemy” is at least 
somewhat endorsing the view that sexual desire is not something good, and since sexual desire is 
part of our existence, it serves at least as a potential roadblock for Augustine, and certainly many 
of the faithful. 
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Shall we move on to something else? 


Magnanimity #305 September 2, 2020, 5:18pm 


OneSheep: 


So what do you think? Is desire for sex part of the beauty of being human? 


Maybe in this way—desire for sex can often have an intensity that rivals desire for the most 
delicious food/drink when we are famished! It is a fascinating aspect of some of our desires (like 
for sex, food) that the intensity level of the craving can be through the roof some times! Perhaps 
there is something teleological in this crazing-intensity. As in, our final end (God), if we only knew 
how much he corresponds to our deepest desires, we could experience cravings similar to that of 
sex and food? 


OneSheep #306 September 2, 2020, 6:26pm 


Magnanimity: 


Perhaps there is something teleological in this crazing-intensity. 


Yes, this makes sense especially since we share the craze with the rest of higher animals. 


Again, | think we are looking at a secondary cause, right? The craze is so that we keep on making 
kids. 


Magnanimity: 


As in, our final end (God), if we only knew how much he corresponds to our deepest desires, 
we could experience cravings similar to that of sex and food? 


Well... in my experience, the “craving” for God is in part a craving for wholeness, and | don’t get the 
neurological/physiological charge out of such wholeness. Do you? For example, when | forgive 
someone, | feel much better, but it more of a warm-fuzzy “all is good now” than neurological zap 
from an appetite being satisfied. 


Augustine spent his entire adult life fighting off charges of “crypto-manichaeism”. | wonder if 
@White_Tree has something to add about the gnostic influence? The Manichees certainly allowed 
their contempt for crazing appetites to influence their cosmology, forming the dualistic model. 


Some label Augustine as the means by which gnosticism entered Catholic theology, especially 
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of the Manichaean aspect. Those Manichees had some major issues about sex! 


White_Tree #307 September 2, 2020, 9:44pm 


OneSheep: 


| wonder if @White_Tree has something to add about the gnostic influence? 


It’s difficult to know how much of Augustine’s theology was influenced by Gnosticism, as opposed 
to how much of his time with the Manichees was instead driven by Augustine. 


The idea of Augustine as a “crypto-Manichee,” and similar criticisms against him, are based on the 
notion that we come into the world as a blank slate and are passive receptacles of religious ideas. 
But often we are drawn to particular ideas because we have within us an innate predisposition 
towards a particular type of thought. 


| know in myself, for instance, | had a tendency to understand scriptures in terms of symbols and 
spiritual archetypes almost as far back as | can remember. | certainly didn’t learn it from my 
teachers or parents, since | would disagree with them on matters of theology all the time. And | 
certainly didn't have access to any books that taught me how to see scriptures that way. 


It wasn’t until later in my life that | found teachers and books that could help me build upon that 
understanding. In a sense, | was choosing certain teachers and joining certain groups not because 
| was being influenced by their ideas, but rather because / already had those ideas in me, and my 
choice to associate with them was merely an external manifestation of what | already was inside. 


Part of me suspects something like that might have been happening with Augustine, too. 
Something about the Manichees attracted him enough to make him want to spend a decade of his 
life with those people. It’s hard to believe that he simply “drank the Kool-Aid” and was duped into 
believing a flawed theology for 70 years because of a charismatic leader or a well-worded 
argument. Rather, it seems more likely that he was drawn to the Manichees because they spoke to 
something within him that he already innately knew (or at least felt) to be true. 


Obviously, later in his life, he disavowed them, because clearly they took some of those 
fundamental truths and extended them beyond their reasonable, truthful implications. Yet, even if 
he disavowed the Manichees, | wouldn't expect him to disavow the fundamental understandings 
about the nature of life and the human person that led him to join them in the first place. I’m not 
even sure he could do that, because such understandings would likely seem so innate and basic to 
him that rejecting them would seem ludicrous. 


So I'm not sure whether it’s possible to tell how much of Augustine's “crypto-Manichaeism” is 
really the influence of the Manichees, and how much of it is raw Augustine, simply expressing his 
own understanding of life and truth. 
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first place. l'm not even sure he could do that, because such understandings would likely seem 
so innate and basic to him that rejecting them would seem ludicrous. 


Marie-Dominique Chenu observed that one of the core influences on any theology is contempt. We 
have contempt for the parts of ourselves that seem to be out of control or “push” our thoughts and 
behaviors in the wrong direction, in an unconscionable direction. 


Augustine observed that “Through the Spirit we see that whatsoever exists in any way is good”, 
which is so very insightful, but like all of us, that “seeing” is not automatic or accessible when 
there is the specter of what we hold in contempt. This thread is about identifying those aspects of 
human nature that were stumbling blocks for Augustine, as those “roadblocks” to seeing are 
experienced by everyone, though the specific content of what is held in contempt about our own 
nature will be as varied as there are individuals, of course. 


White_Tree: 


So I’m not sure whether it’s possible to tell how much of Augustine’s “crypto-Manichaeism” is 
really the influence of the Manichees, and how much of it is raw Augustine, simply expressing 
his own understanding of life and truth. 


One of the beautiful things about Augustine was that he tried to be true to the tradition of 
Christianity (short as it was) as well as some tenets of Platonism, and had the wherewithal and 
confidence to preach and guide the flock. His life was grounded in prayer, and he had the freedom 
to “be himself”, I think, to individuate, to self-contradict, to lead in what appears to be a very 
humble manner (for the most part!). 


Have you had a chance to read the OP of this thread? What is your opinion of this effort? 


White_Tree #310 September 3, 2020, 10:54pm 


OneSheep: 


| think some great questions to ask are ones like “Why is this way of looking at the world 
attractive to the human?” These are great questions to ask regarding all the “heresies”. There 
can be an underlying truth that is being shunned, or perhaps an archetype that is being 
rejected, or just a matter of individuation. 


| think you’re right. Gnosticism is very, very old, and remarkably persistent. | find this quote from 
the Catholic Encylopedia very telling: 


The beginnings of Gnosticism have long been a matter of controversy and are still largely a 
subject of research. The more these origins are studied, the farther they seem to recede in the 


naot 
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OneSheep #308 September 3, 2020, 2:58pm 


White_Tree: 


It wasn't until later in my life that | found teachers and books that could help me build upon 
that understanding. In a sense, | was choosing certain teachers and joining certain groups not 
because | was being influenced by their ideas, but rather because / already had those ideas in 
me, and my choice to associate with them was merely an external manifestation of what | 
already was inside 


Thanks for responding. It is my understanding that part of the local tribal mentality was one of 
“demons in the desert” in North Africa, so that likely had some effect, but | agree, not only is there 
an archetypal dimension, but also a conscience-formation dimension that makes dualism very 
attractive, even the “default” way of seeing the world, IMO. 


White_Tree: 


| was choosing certain teachers and joining certain groups not because | was being influenced 
by their ideas, but rather because / already had those ideas in me, and my choice to associate 
with them was merely an external manifestation of what | already was inside. 


There is not much new “under the sun” in this regard. | think some great questions to ask are ones 
like “Why is this way of looking at the world attractive to the human?” These are great questions to 
ask regarding all the “heresies”. There can be an underlying truth that is being shunned, or perhaps 
an archetype that is being rejected, or just a matter of individuation. 


White_Tree: 


Something about the Manichees attracted him enough to make him want to spend a decade of 
his life with those people 


Yep, my thoughts exactly. Augustine's father and mother had such different ideas about sexuality, 
and its likely that the dynamics of those relationships had something to do with it also. He stuck 
to Manichaeism because of the teachings that the sexual exploits would be sort of erased when 
he died, and he did not see that in mainstream Christianity. 


His sexual life was a burden to him, you think? 


OneSheep #309 September 3, 2020, 2:58pm 


White_Tree: 


Yet even if he disavawed the Manichees | wouldn't exnect him ta disavaw the fiindamental 
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It predates Christianity, and despite all attempts to stamp it out, it still exists today. A religion with 
that much staying power must speak to something innate within the human person. 


OneSheep: 


His sexual life was a burden to him, you think? 


Perhaps. Though there is another way of looking at it. 


Sex is inextricably intertwined with religion. God’s covenant with Abraham was a covenant of 
circumcision (Gen 17:10-14). The Ark of the Covenant, representing the covenant He had with the 
Israelites, contained the rod of Aaron and the cup of manna, in addition to the tablets (Heb 9:4), 
suggesting they were central to the Covenant, and it’s not hard to see the sexual symbolism ina 
cup and a staff. Paul put sexual sins in a completely separate category from all other sins (1 Cor 
6:18), and | can make a fairly reasonable argument that Jesus did as well, but it tends not to be 
very popular around here, so | will refrain. oe When the woman at the well asked Jesus for the 
living water, he told her to go get her husband (John 4:15-16). According to John, the first miracle 
Christ performed was at a wedding (John 2:11). Before “re-Christening” Jacob with the name of 
Israel, the angel of the Lord struck Jacob in the hollow of his thigh (right next to the genitals) (Gen 
32:25). And God gave Moses two commandments about sex (6 and 9) and only one about killing, 
which is suggestive of the types of things that are important to Him. B 


Even outside of the Judeo-Christian tradition, Vajrayana Buddhism teaches that the secret method 
to attain complete enlightenment in a single lifetime involves tantra, or sex. So there is something 
really deep and fundamental going on here regarding the relationship between sex and religion. 


It’s one thing to see that in scripture, but it’s another thing to have experiential knowledge of the 
impact our sexual behavior has on our spiritual life. 


Augustine's years of promiscuity might have been a burden for him, though | suspect he also 
learned a lot from those years about the impact sex had on his relationship with God, and that 
knowledge was reflected in his later works. 


White_Tree #311 September 3, 2020, 10:55pm 


Do | think his understanding on these matters was complete (e.g. at the level of Moses or Jesus)? 
Probably not, and in that sense, perhaps his sex life made him aware of the spiritual damage 
wrought by unchecked sexual desire but not the full potential of its opposite polarity. That said, | 
certainly don't think he overdid it on warning about the dangers of concupiscence. 


OneSheep: 


Have you had a chance to read the OP of this thread? What is your opinion of this effort? 
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| took a look at the OP, though | haven't read the whole thread, so it's possible this idea has already 
been discussed before. It’s not clear to me that the quotes you juxtaposed necessarily represent a 
contradiction or a roadblock. 


Take concupiscence, for example. Clearly he felt it was evil, and to be avoided, but it does have a 
purpose, like | was just describing. If he hadn't engaged in that behavior in his youth, he may never 
have come to an awareness of its true nature. 


As Christ tells us, 


When [the devil] speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own: for he is a liar, and the father of it. — 
John 8:44 


Our mind is afflicted by temptation because we are under the false impression that happiness and 
completion can come from the satisfaction of our (Sensory) desires. That is the lie told to us by 
the “devil” (our mind). As long as we believe it, we can never truly choose God, because (at least 
subconsciously) we continue to believe that the pursuit of sensory satisfaction can bring us 
genuine fulfillment. 


While the fulfillment of those desires may not bring happiness, it can bring awareness, as was the 
case of Augustine. Many people pursue their desires and get lost in an abyss of confusion and 
darkness, ultimately being consumed by the same desires they sought to satisfy. But Augustine 
(like other holy men) had enough consciousness of himselfto ultimately realize that the sensory 
pleasures he sought were empty. And then he could choose God with all his heart. 


If he had never experienced the inherent emptiness of those pleasures, he might have continued to 
live in the illusion that they could bring him happiness. Maybe he would have chosen God with his 
thinking mind, but dedication to holiness would be incomplete, because there would still be a part 
of him that believed the lie. 


In that sense, “whatsoever exists in any way is good” (or at least, can be good), if it used to bring 
us to choose God more fully, rather than as a stumbling block. Though it’s not a stretch to see how 
the lies of the devil are also evil. Œ 


OneSheep #312 September 4, 2020, 4:13pm 


White_Tree: 


A religion with that much staying power must speak to something innate within the human 
person. 


Arguably, a person could find dualism in every world religion. To me, shadow formation is an 
essential part of forming a conscience. “Gnosticism”, though, is a super-broad term, right? 
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White_Tree: 


| took a look at the OP though I haven't read the whole thread, so it’s possible this idea has 
already been discussed before. It’s not clear to me that the quotes you juxtaposed necessarily 
represent a contradiction or a roadblock. 


Yes, not necessarily, but since he did not rule out or address a dualistic interpretation of what he 
said, we are investigating the possibility. Dualism begins with an emotional reaction to some 
aspect of existence, and we are looking at identifying, and possibly integrating, those parts of our 
nature we resent. 


If you have seen a discussion of this idea, | would love to see it! | don’t recommend reading the 
whole thread here, but if you are unfamiliar with his foundational Platonic approach, you might 
want to browse the first part of the thread. 


To summarize the rest, so far we have explored his possible roadblocks to integrating natural 
human desires for status, power, dominance, and capacities for jealousy, disobedience, and lying 
(though | might have missed something). We have addressed them in the order that they arise in 
Confessions. The latest one we are tackling here is desire for sex, but his language indicating non- 
integration is actually much lighter for the most part. He addresses his sexual desires in more of a 
lamenting way than a condemning way. 


White_Tree: 


Take concupiscence, for example. Clearly he felt it was evil, and to be avoided, but it does have 
a purpose, like | was just describing. If he hadn't engaged in that behavior in his youth, he may 
never have come to an awareness of its true nature. 


Are you Saying that the purpose of his behavior was the coming to awareness? | didn’t see a 
description of the purpose of concupiscence. We should probably try to define “concupiscence”. 


White_Tree: 


we continue to believe that the pursuit of sensory satisfaction can bring us genuine fulfillment. 
Yes, this is a lack of awareness. 


White_Tree: 


Maybe he would have chosen God with his thinking mind, but dedication to holiness would be 
incomplete, because there would still be a part of him that believed the lie. 


The word “lie” indicates a contempt for a false statement or thought. We discussed lies earlier in 
the thread, you might want to take a look. False thoughts come from a place of lack of awareness. 


When we resent or hold contemnt for the motives behind the lie. those motives. thouah nart of our 
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White_Tree: 


So there is something really deep and fundamental going on here regarding the relationship 
between sex and religion. 


You make a good case for that! 


White_Tree: 


Its one thing to see that in scripture, but it’s another thing to have experiential knowledge of 
the impact our sexual behavior has on our spiritual life. 

Augustine's years of promiscuity might have been a burden for him, though | suspect he also 
learned a lot from those years about the impact sex had on his relationship with God, and that 
knowledge was reflected in his later works. 


Yes. But the roadblock-possibility remains: 


“my invisible enemy trod me down and seduced me, for | was easy to seduce.” 


Confessions Book 2, ch 3, para 8 


He was referring to his sexual desire. He was possibly seeing his desire as something not “good”, 
but possibly not. If nothing else, though, his statement endorses (if inadvertently) looking at 
sexual desire as coming from somewhere not good. 


| think we have to admit that labeling something in a negative way begins with emotional 
underpinnings, a gut-level reaction. So when something is labeled as “evil” or “enemy”, anything 
like that, if the emotional underpinnings are not specifically addressed, the label stands as an 
endorsement, even a promotion, of the emotional reaction. So even if Augustine did not intend to 
endorse the emotional negative, there are plenty of readers who will buy-in to the suggestion (or 
simply agree through their own experiences) and the dualistic model of human nature is upheld 
and subsequently projected onto the cosmos. 


| hope to get to your second post later today. 


OneSheep #313 September 5, 2020, 2:54pm 


White_Tree: 


That said, | certainly don’t think he overdid it on warning about the dangers of concupiscence. 


Agreed. 
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being, are not seen as “good”, they have not been integrated in a way that we can see that all of 
our nature comes from God. 


OneSheep #314 September 5, 2020, 2:55pm 


White_Tree: 


In that sense, “whatsoever exists in any way is good” (or at least, can be good)... 


Well, saying it can be good is already saying it isn't good now, correct? This is what this thread is 
investigating, the parts of ourselves that we do not see as good, but we are following Augustine's 
Confessions as a structure for that effort. 


White_Tree: 


Though it's not a stretch to see how the lies of the devil are also evil. 


Do you see that it depends on how we see the intention behind a particular falsehood that leads to 
the labeling of the falsehood in a contemptuous way? 


fhansen #315 September 7, 2020, 7:33am 


OneSheep: 


The word “lie” indicates a contempt for a false statement or thought. We discussed lies earlier 
in the thread, you might want to take a look. False thoughts come from a place of lack of 
awareness. When we resent or hold contempt for the motives behind the lie, those motives, 
though part of our being, are not seen as “good”, they have not been integrated in a way that 
we Can see that all of our nature comes from God. 


Integrity comes from God. Falsehood comes from failing to be integrated or aligned with His will. 
No evil can be consistent with our created natures but rather involves, at some point, a choice to 
stray away from them. Free will allows for that possibility. We're more or less culpable for 
embracing falsehood, for whatever reasons, to the extent that we possess knowledge of the truth 
of the matter. 


OneSheep #316 September 7, 2020, 8:22pm 
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Integrity comes from God. 


Exactly. And integration is a process that begins with various modes of prayer. So if we take what 
we have labelled from somewhere as a “lie”, if we are not giving it the nuanced “white lie” or some 
other less-condemning label, then integration involves, in part, an investigation of the motives 
behind the lie. 


fhansen: 


Falsehood comes from failing to be integrated or aligned with His will. 


Again, | agree. We all begin with positions of unknowing and grow in wisdom and awareness, as 
Jesus did. Integration is a process. Note: for the most part | am talking about integration of the 
parts of the self that we resent/condemn, but since this process is part of the entire growth 
towards wholeness, | think we can use the word “integration” in a very broad sense. 


As Augustine demonstrated, we can integrate our desires for power, status, and other human 
instincts. 


[quote=“fhansen, post:315, topic:562216”] 
No evil can be consistent with our created natures but rather involves, at some point, a choice to 
stray away from them. Free will allows for that possibility.[/quote] 


What might be the motives for choosing to stray away? 
What does the individual want? 


Do you see that these are the questions that we are asking in this thread? Augustine said so 
beautifully, “through the Spirit we see that whatsoever exists in any way is good”. Motives have an 
existence; they are part of the programming of our created nature, and even though Augustine 
made the statement, he still held in contempt parts of his own nature. 


And what we hold in contempt, we are going to find difficult (if not impossible) to integrate. 


White_Tree #317 September 8, 2020, 10:52pm 


OneSheep: 


“Gnosticism”, though, is a super-broad term, right? 
More so than most people realize! Œ 


OneSheep: 


Vae Riit tha rnadhlack- nneeihilihy ramaine 
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Lincoln (quoting Christ) tells us, “woe unto that man by whom the offense cometh” (Matthew 
18:7). 


White_Tree #318 September 8, 2020, 10:44pm 


So even though slavery was “good,” the type of “good” that it was is not what we commonly 
understand the word “good” to mean. That is, it served some function ordained by God, but the 
people who participated in the performance of that function (such as the slaveholders), and even 
those who reluctantly suffered it to exist (such as those in the North), paid for that offense with 
blood. 


OneSheep: 


To summarize the rest, so far we have explored his possible roadblocks to integrating natural 
human desires for status, power, dominance, and capacities for jealousy, disobedience, and 
lying (though | might have missed something). 


I've read through a portion of the thread, and I’m still not entirely sure what you mean by “integrate” 
in this context. It sounds to me that you're referring to a practice of coming to accept those 
“natural human desires” as part of ourselves. 


| think that process of acceptance is important, but only as a prerequisite to eliminating those 
psychological tendencies. It’s fine to recognize that certain natural tendencies have a purpose 
ordained by God, but also recognize that those same tendencies need to be destroyed. 


| actually saw an excellent illustration of this principle this past weekend. A man in my area 
reached out to me because he believed he was possessed and thought he needed an exorcism, 
and he wanted to discuss his situation. After reviewing some of the facts, we were able to 
determine that the entity afflicting him was not an external demon that had entered into him, but 
was actually a repressed aspect of his own psychology. 


In his desire for holiness, he had eliminated certain harmful activities from his life, but because he 
had only eliminated them from his physical life and was pushing them out of the surface levels of 
his mind, this psychological element continued operating in his subconsciousness, and was 
producing many undesirable effects in his life. 


| won't go into all of the details, but obviously this psychological element is wicked, and needs to 
be destroyed. If it is allowed to continue to exist, it will drag him into the abyss. Regardless of what 
“good” function it might have originally served in God's plan, an aspect of ourselves that mimics 
the effects of demonic possession is not something we want to keep around. 


That psychological element is what it is. Viewing it as “evil” and repressing it might have changed 
the way it behaved, but its fundamental character or nature were constant. And its fundamental 
character is that of something that needs to be destroyed if we aspire to salvation. Its (spiritually) 
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Absolutely. Augustine certainly had them. We all do. Except maybe Jesus, though he was a special 


case. oe 


OneSheep: 


| think we have to admit that labeling something in a negative way begins with emotional 
underpinnings, a gut-level reaction. 


| think you might be right here, but the question is whether it is the emotional reaction or the thing 
we are reacting to that is “not good.” 


A gut-level emotional reaction to something harmful or negative might actually be something 
harmful. If we are rejecting sin or harmful influences with only our thinking mind, we will ultimately 
fail. Our desire for holiness needs to go deeper than that. 


We have to think about why “whatsoever exists in any way is good.” I'm reminded of Christ's 
parable about the sower of the seeds. 


And he spake many things unto them in parables, saying, Behold, a sower went forth to sow; 
And when he sowed, some seeds fell by the way side, and the fowls came and devoured them 
up: Some fell upon stony places, where they had not much earth: and forthwith they sprung up, 
because they had no deepness of earth: And when the sun was up, they were scorched; and 
because they had no root, they withered away. And some fell among thorns; and the thorns 
sprung up, and choked them: But other fell into good ground, and brought forth fruit, some an 
hundredfold, some sixtyfold, some thirtyfold. Who hath ears to hear, let him hear. - Matthew 
13:3-9 


All of those seeds have a purpose in nature. Birds also have to eat, for instance. Yet Jesus is 
clearly suggesting here that being a seed that grows into a tree is a superior purpose, and being 
bird food is to be avoided. 


Lincoln also had a good discussion of this paradox of how reprehensible things can be considered 
“good” in his second inaugural address. Here's the relevant excerpt: 


The Almighty has His own purposes. “Woe unto the world because of offenses for it must 
needs be that offenses come but woe to that man by whom the offense cometh.” If we shall 
suppose that American slavery is one of those offenses which in the providence of God must 
needs come but which having continued through His appointed time He now wills to remove 
and that He gives to both North and South this terrible war as the woe due to those by whom 
the offense came shall we discern therein any departure from those divine attributes which the 
believers in a living God always ascribe to Him? 


Slavery is a horrible institution. Yet, Lincoln is asserting here that it had some purpose in God's 
plan, and God allowed it to exist. As to what that purpose was, we can only speculate. From that 


narenantiva elavaru wince “annd” (in tha enirit af tha aunata fram Ainiietina\Y Navarthalace ac 
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White_Tree #319 September 8, 2020, 10:44pm 


The “dualistic” error here is notin recognizing the fundamental nature of this psychological 
element as something that needs to die, but rather that in perceiving through the (false) dualistic 
lens of good and evil, this element was deemed to be something “evil” without fully 
comprehending the totality of what it was. The perception of “evil” obscured the correct perception 
of this psychological element, and the desire to flee from, or rid ourselves of “evil” inhibited the 
proper investigation and understanding of that aspect of his psychology. Basically, it was judged 
without a trial. 


It might be more accurate to say that nothing is fully good or fully evil. We need to be able to 
perceive the good in the evil, and the evil in the good. When we look at the universe and ourselves 
through the lens of duality, it inhibits our perception. But it is perfectly acceptable to clearly 
perceive something for what it is, and recognize that thing needs to be destroyed (e.g. the 
institution of slavery, or the psychological element that was tormenting this man). 


OneSheep: 


Are you saying that the purpose of his behavior was the coming to awareness? | didn't see a 
description of the purpose of concupiscence. We should probably try to define 
“concupiscence”. 


By concupiscence here, | was meaning desire, though specifically sexual desire. You're right-it 
was his behavior that led to the awareness, not the desire itself. The concupiscence drives the 
behavior. It’s a proximate cause. 


OneSheep: 


The word “lie” indicates a contempt for a false statement or thought. 


Possibly. Though that is really an emotional association we have with the word, not a meaning 
inherent in the word itself. | think it’s possible to recognize a statement or thought as a lie 
(because it objectively is one), but not have that recognition obscure our perception of that 
statement through contempt or resentment. 


OneSheep: 


Well, saying it can be good is already saying it isn't good now, correct? 


Haha. | suppose you're right. © Though that presumes a separation of cause and effect. 
Another way of looking at it might be that because all effects are already contained within their 
causes, having the potential for goodness is goodness itself... @ 
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(Note: | had more written, but it won't allow more than 3 consecutive posts. Someone else needs 
to post before I'm allowed to post again.) 


OneSheep #320 September 10, 2020, 2:29am 


Thanks for responding! | am glad that @Magnanimity suggested | invite you. 


White_Tree: 


Absolutely. Augustine certainly had them. We all do. 
Well, we have roadblocks until we identify and integrate them. Roadblocks are finite in number! 


White_Tree: 


A gut-level emotional reaction to something harmful or negative might actually be something 
harmful. 


Is this a gut-level reaction to certain gut-level reactions? If so, are there certain cases that you can 
identify? | am thinking that these reactions occur from the activity of the conscience itself, and 
that maybe you are referring to a misinformed conscience? 


White_Tree: 


Slavery is a horrible institution. Yet, Lincoln is asserting here that it had some purpose in God's 
plan, and God allowed it to exist. As to what that purpose was, we can only speculate. 


When one tribe defeated another in battle to acquire their lands, enslaving the women and children 
was seen as a more merciful alternative than murder. The “goodness” is in the intent, what was 
wanted. Did you read where we discussed book 2, chapter 5, or have you read it? 


The “good” wanted by those who bought slaves in the 19th century was cheap labor, a means to 
greater wealth. They were blind, but that was the intent. 


White_Tree: 


I've read through a portion of the thread, and I'm still not entirely sure what you mean by 
“integrate” in this context. It sounds to me that you're referring to a practice of coming to 
accept those “natural human desires” as part of ourselves. 


As a good, functionally beautiful part of ourselves. And not just desires/drives/motives, but 
capacities also. 
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perception of this psychological element, and the desire to flee from, or rid ourselves of “evil” 
inhibited the proper investigation and understanding of that aspect of his psychology. 
Basically, it was judged without a trial. 


Ah, now | am hearing a bit less of the “destruction” language, and more of an integrative approach. 
I'm kinda at a loss to comment, bc “psychological element” can mean a lot of different things. 


White_Tree: 


It might be more accurate to say that nothing is fully good or fully evil. We need to be able to 
perceive the good in the evil, and the evil in the good. 


It would be great if you could present an example, and we could see how Augustine might address 
the same circumstances. 


Did you know that as a Bishop, Augustine spent most of his time as a judge/arbitrator? | don't 
know how he had time to write! 


White_Tree #322 September 13, 2020, 5:45am 


OneSheep: 


Is this a gut-level reaction to certain gut-level reactions? If so, are there certain cases that you 
can identify? | am thinking that these reactions occur from the activity of the conscience itself, 
and that maybe you are referring to a misinformed conscience? 


This was a typo on my part. | meant to say, “A gut-level emotional reaction to something harmful 
or negative might actually be something helpful.” | tried to correct it, but by the time | noticed it, | 
had already passed the edit window and was not allowed to edit my post. My apologies! 2 


OneSheep: 


The “goodness” is in the intent, what was wanted. Did you read where we discussed book 2, 
chapter 5, or have you read it? 


| read Book 2, Chapter 5, and part of the discussion on this thread. Though my take on Augustine 
is that he’s saying, “The road to hell is paved with good intentions.” @ 


He recognizes that even actions with seemingly “good” motives are sin. 


OneSheep: 


Ah, now | am hearing a bit less of the “destruction” lanquage, and more of an inteqrative 
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| think that process of acceptance is important, but only as a prerequisite to eliminating those 
psychological tendencies. 


Destroying the archetypes, destroying parts of ourselves? That sounds like letting the “warrior” 
take over. Can't we all just get along? a Have you read much of Richard Schwartz, IFS? 


| get what you mean, though, there is a need to get our desires and capacities under control. There 
is an inner harmony to be found, though. Augustine seemed to integrate many of his “tendencies” 
as you can see in Book 2 ch 5. 


White_Tree: 


After reviewing some of the facts, we were able to determine that the entity afflicting him was 
notan external demon that had entered into him, but was actually a repressed aspect of his 
own psychology. 


Yes, he may have been subconsciously trying to destroy that part of himself. | am wondering if we 
are talking about a coping mechanism, not an instinct or capacity. Coping mechanisms have their 
own “good intents”, but can also be destructive in the long run. I'll never forget the book | read on 
co-dependency, written by a woman who came to realize that her self-medicating as a teenager 
probably saved her from suicide. 


OneSheep #321 September 10, 2020, 2:39am 


White_Tree: 


That psychological element is what it is. Viewing it as “evil” and repressing it might have 
changed the way it behaved, but its fundamental character or nature were constant. And its 
fundamental character is that of something that needs to be destroyed if we aspire to 
salvation 


“Destruction” can come in the form of identification and integration, that is, the purpose of getting 
things in control, steering the part of our self away from its “non-extreme intention”. If you go 
down to John Rowan section of this page, you can find a means of dealing with archetypes or 
parts of ourselves. Identification is really important. 


“What does this part of me want?” is a really good question. 


White_Tree: 


The “dualistic” error here is notin recognizing the fundamental nature of this psychological 
element as something that needs to die, but rather that in perceiving through the (false) 


disalictin lane nf annd and avil thie alamant wiae daamad tan ha enmathina “avil” usitharit frslhs 
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different things. 


By “psychological element” here, | mean anything that falsely conditions our perception. Take, for 
example, ambition. When our perception is conditioned by ambition, we believe the acquisition of 
worldly status or power will lead to happiness. This is delusional, because such things are hollow 
and ephemeral, but conditioned by ambition, we perceive worldly status as desirable, rather than 
perceiving it as it truly is. 


Like Augustine says in Book 2, Chapter 5: " For truly they are beautiful and comely, although in 
comparison with those higher and celestial goods they be abject and contemptible." Objectively, 
the pleasures of this world are “abject and contemptible,” but we incorrectly perceive them to be 
“beautiful and comely” because our perception is obscured, or conditioned, and we do not 
perceive God. 


We clear the obscurity when we untie the knot in our perception, not by repressing or condemning 
it, but by examining it, and identifying why we perceive that way, and recognizing the false 
conditioning of our perception for what it is-delusion—as Augustine describes doing in Book 2, 
Chapter 6, in which he breaks down the delusional nature of a number of sins. 


But it’s not enough to recognize it intellectually. Augustine was pointing us in the direction we need 
to go, but he cannot walk the path for us. We need to work through the false conditioning of our 
consciousness and subconsciousness through prayer and meditation in order to free ourselves of 
the delusions that cause us to sin. 


White_Tree #323 September 13, 2020, 5:48am 


OneSheep: 


Destroying the archetypes, destroying parts of ourselves? That sounds like letting the “warrior” 
take over. Can't we all just get along? @ Have you read much of Richard Schwartz, IFS? 


Haha. Well the Bible also uses similar language for describing this process. See, for example, 
Exodus 17:8-13. Though, as | was describing, and as you pointed out as well, the actual process of 
destruction is not one of resistance or oppression, but rather of identification, observation, and 
comprehension. 


And | actually haven't heard of Richard Schwartz or IFS, though | took a look at the IFS link you 
provided. It looks like a useful system for therapy, though I’m not sure how effective it would be for 
religion (though | will admit | didn’t study it thoroughly). The goal of religion is the re-binding (“re- 
ligare”) of ourselves to God. For that to be possible, we need to eliminate the mental obstructions 
that prevent us from loving God with all our heart, soul, mind, and strength (Luke 10:27). That 
requires some very deep cuts into our psychology, because there is a lot within us that puts other 
loves before God. 
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OneSheep: 


It would be great if you could present an example, and we could see how Augustine might 
address the same circumstances. 


This might actually be a good place to put what | was going to include in my last post, which | was 
unable to provide due to the length restrictions. Here’s what | had originally written: 


OneSheep: 


White_Tree: 


Though it’s not a stretch to see how the lies of the devil are also evil. 


Do you see that it depends on how we see the intention behind a particular falsehood that 
leads to the labeling of the falsehood in a contemptuous way? 


| think “evil” in this context is better understood in functional, rather than emotional terms. 


The intention, | would argue, is actually a good one. To quote Anna Kingsford: 


God called him Satan the Adversary, because matter opposeth spirit, and time accuseth even 
the saints of the Lord. 


lied 


And the Deceiver, for he maketh the false appear true, and concealeth the real under the mask 
of Illusion. 


And the Tempter, for he setteth snares before the feet of the elect: he beguileth with vain 
shows, and seduceth with enchantments. 


Blessed are they who withstand his subtlety: they shall be called the Sons of God, and shall 
enter in at the beautiful gates. 


For Satan is the doorkeeper of the Temple of the King: he standeth in Solomon's porch; he 
holdeth the Keys of the Sanctuary; 


[...] 


For Satan is the Spirit of the Fear of the Lord, which is the beginning of wisdom. 


White_Tree #324 September 13, 2020, 5:49am 
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And the last Adam, having eaten the fruit, will be like God, knowing good and evil (Gen 3:5). 


OneSheep #325 September 16, 2020, 4:45pm 
Good Morning, 


| hope you find my lack of prompt response at least tolerable. I’m a bit overwhelmed with tasks 
lately! 


White_Tree: 


This was a typo on my part. | meant to say, “A gut-level emotional reaction to something 
harmful or negative might actually be something helpful .” 


A gut level emotional reaction to something harmful is, as far as | can see, a/ways helpful, at least 
in innate function. Can you think of a counterexample? 


White_Tree: 


| read Book 2, Chapter 5, and part of the discussion on this thread. Though my take on 
Augustine is that he's saying, “The road to hell is paved with good intentions.” 


So, the focus of this thread is not on “sin”, but on Augustine’s “Through the Spirit, we see that 
whatsoever exists in any way is good”. The question we are pursuing is "what are the roadblocks 
encountered by Augustine (and all of us) in seeing this goodness in all that exists? 


White_Tree: 


Objectively , the pleasures of this world are “abject and contemptible,” but we incorrectly 
perceive them to be “beautiful and comely” because our perception is obscured, or 
conditioned, and we do not perceive God. 


Hmm. | notice that you added the word “objectively” to Augustine's statement. This is a very key 
part of the discussion. As Chenu observed, people see God's goodness, but then they also have 
what they hold in contempt. The contempt, the emotional perception of something in a negative 
light (not behaviors, but what underlies them, such as intent or motive), is exactly the emotion to 
guide us to where the roadblocks are. Contempt is not an ingredient of objectivity, but a trigger for 
a subjective negative perception. The influence of contempt is unconscious. 


Augustine wrote, “For truly they are beautiful and comely” and he could say this because he had 
either addressed all of his own roadblocks concerning, i.e. desire for power and status, or those 
had never been a roadblock for him in the first place. He was not saying that their beauty and 

comeliness were delusional, but only comparatively less beautiful. This is right in line with Plato, 
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Led 


Stand in awe of him and sin not: speak his name with trembling; and beseech God daily to 
deliver thee. 


For Satan is the magistrate of the justice of God: he beareth the balance and the sword, 


To execute judgment and vengeance upon all who come short of the commandments of God; 
to weigh their works, to measure their desire, and to number their days, 


For to him are committed Weight and Measure and Number. 


And all things must pass under the rod and through the balance, and be fathomed by the 
sounding-lead. 


Therefore Satan is the minister of God, Lord of the seven mansions of Hades, the angel of the 
manifest worlds. [cf. 2 Cor 4:4] 


[...] 

The glory of Satan is the shadow of the Lord: the throne of Satan is the footstool of Adonai. 
Twain are the armies of God: in heaven the hosts of Michael; in the abyss the legions of Satan. 
These are the unmanifest and the manifest; the free and the bound; the virginal and the fallen. 
And both are the ministers of the Father, fulfilling the Word divine. 


- The Perfect Way; Or the Finding of Christ 


We can see from the Book of Job that Satan is among the Sons of God, and does only that which 
God commands him. 


Nevertheless, to actually listen to Satan is folly. His lies are “evil” in that if we believe them, we fall 
into the abyss. Similar to what | was saying before, it’s fine to recognize that there is “goodness” or 
a purpose behind those lies, as Kingsford explains. But we should still treat them as what they are. 
Lies. 


So Satan is evil, but is also good. 


God commanded Adam and Eve not to eat of the Tree of Knowledge. But they needed to eat it in 
order to fulfill God’s plan. As Paul tells us, God’s end goal for man is something greater than Adam: 


It is sown in corruption; it is raised in incorruption: It is sown in dishonour; it is raised in glory: it 
is sown in weakness; it is raised in power: It is sown a natural body; it is raised a spiritual body. 
There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual body. And so it is written, The first man Adam 
was made a living soul; the last Adam was made a quickening spirit. - 1 Cor 15:42-45 


Althaiinh what Cad eaid ie tria “far in tha dav that thai aatact tharanf thai: chalt enrah: dia” (Ran 
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Do you find something contemptible about desire for power? Or status? Notice that I’m not talking 
about behaviors, | am talking about the desires themselves, and the outcomes desired. 


White_Tree: 


in order to free ourselves of the delusions that cause us to sin. 


| do hope we can focus on the roadblocks. In a sense, the roadblocks themselves alienate us from 
an inner reconciliation, an alienation which is by some definitions “sin”, albeit inadvertent sin, a sin 
that is so natural that one can hardly resent it. Indeed the process of conscience formation 
involves formation of the shadow, so the development of roadblocks is in itself essential. The 
addressing of those roadblocks is an adult process, it involves integration of what we reject 
without reversing the gut-level reactions to bad behavior. The focus here is on what opens the path 
to inner reconciliation and growth. 


OneSheep #326 September 16, 2020, 4:54pm 


White_Tree: 


The goal of religion is the re-binding (“re-ligare”) of ourselves to God. For that to be possible, 
we need to eliminate the mental obstructions that prevent us from loving God with all our 
heart, soul, mind, and strength (Luke 10:27). That requires some very deep cuts into our 
psychology, because there is a lot within us that puts other loves before God. 


Thank you so much for adding that to this thread. Yes, we have mental obstructions to loving 
much of creation, because we have those roadblocks! Where we see goodness, our love flows 
freely. Where we see goodness, we are seeing God. 


White_Tree: 
because there is a lot within us that puts other loves before God 


So this thread is about seeing God in “all those other loves”, even though they do not in 
themselves lead to a deeper relationship. 


White_Tree: 
The intention, | would argue, is actually a good one. To quote Anna Kingsford: 


I'm hoping you can present something specific. Can you come up with a specific falsehood, and 
we can examine the intention? St. Augustine is sure to have addressed it in some manner. 


I hana ta ranlu ta vair laat anntian latar tadav 
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OneSheep #327 September 17, 2020, 3:42pm 


White_Tree: 


Nevertheless, to actually listen to Satan is folly. 


| do get the gist of the statement: there is a wisdom to be gained when making choices that lead 
to harm... we learn that they are harmful! Hopefully we can learn from others (before we make our 
own mistakes!) that certain choices are dangerous and cause harm. 


What | have determined “has come from satan” (or my gut decided! ®©) | am already holding in 
contempt. It is very fruitful to examine an idea, to discern from where it comes. As you missed out 
on the section where we discussed falsehoods, | am hoping that you can present an example that 
we can examine! 


We can keep in mind that Gnostic spirituality involves relegating a great number of things to 
satanic motion. Monotheism is a transition away from seeing with eyes of contempt. 


Here are some important verses that are also relevant, but a little too strongly worded to be 
directly applicable. Again, if a source of an idea exists, which there always is, then it is through the 
Spirit that we see that it is a good source. This may sound absolutely ridiculous, but the proof is in 
the actual examination. 


White_Tree #328 September 18, 2020, 2:59am 


OneSheep: 


Hmm. | notice that you added the word “objectively” to Augustine's statement. This is a very 
key part of the discussion. 


| added it, but | think it is implied already in what he wrote there. A subjective view would be one 
that we hold based on our own, limited, personal perception. An objective view is one that is 
unconstrained by the limits of our perception, based only on the facts. 


Augustine says, “For truly they are beautiful and comely, although in comparison with those higher 
and celestial goods they be abject and contemptible.” Meaning, the only time such things appear 
beautiful and comely is when our vision of the celestial goods is obscured. An objective point of 
view is one in which our own inability to perceive celestial goods does not condition our 
understanding. Therefore, from an objective standpoint, such things are abject and contemptible. 


That said, | do understand what you mean here: 
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Now it came to pass, as they went, that he entered into a certain village: and a certain woman 
named Martha received him into her house. And she had a sister called Mary, which also sat at 
Jesus’ feet, and heard his word. But Martha was cumbered about much serving, and came to 
him, and said, Lord, dost thou not care that my sister hath left me to serve alone? bid her 
therefore that she help me. 


And Jesus answered and said unto her, Martha, Martha, thou art careful and troubled about 
many things: But one thing is needful: and Mary hath chosen that good part, which shall not be 
taken away from her. — Luke 10:38-42 


Martha is engaging in a “good” service, but as Jesus points out, there is only one thing that is 
important, and it’s not what Martha is doing. 


OneSheep: 


I’m hoping you can present something specific. Can you come up with a specific falsehood, 
and we can examine the intention? 


I'm not entirely sure what sort of answer you're trying to coax out of me here. @ 


| mean, | gave the example of slavery described by Lincoln. And | will add, that when Lincoln was 
saying that God ordained that slavery should exist, he was referring specifically to American 
slavery, based on racism, greed, and a complete disregard for the liberty or humanity of our fellow 
man, not the “merciful” kind. 


And | gave the example of Satan himself, the originator of evil. Though, to avoid confusion, as | 
have a habit of sliding too fluidly into symbolic language, | will reiterate what | said earlier in the 
thread, that Satan is an element within our own mind that tempts us. 


Though | think the principle of there being good in everything evil and evil in everything good is so 
universal that there is no end to the potential examples. As | pointed out, God’s command to Adam 
was “good” but if Adam had obeyed it, it would have thwarted God's ultimate plan of salvation 
(hence, the evil in the good). 


Christ's teachings are light and life, but have been used by many to spread darkness, death, and 
pain. And for many who don't understand him, his words become a prison, preventing them from 
correctly perceiving even basic facts about their own reality... the evil in the good. 


If you want to see the good in the evil... well, pick your poison. There’s plenty of evil to choose 


from. © 


Avarice, envy, and competition leave the losers of capitalism impoverished, hungry and imprisoned 
in an endless cycle of economic slavery, while the winners get trapped in the illusion of 
accomplishment and wealth, when all they really possess are empty shells. And yet, these forces 
have led to economic development all over the world. 
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The contempt, the emotional perception of something in a negative light (not behaviors, but 
what underlies them, such as intent or motive), is exactly the emotion to guide us to where the 
roadblocks are. 


And I largely agree with your assessment. That type of gut-level contempt that we often have 
towards particular behaviors or people is very often indicative of a “roadblock,” as you put it. It is a 
knot in our psychology, a part of ourselves we have not yet come to terms with. 


Though when | read that passage from Augustine, | didn’t see it as emotional contempt that he 
was referring to. | saw it as merely indicating, in a hyperbolic fashion, that such things were 
undesirable. 


That could be my own particular blindness acting there. We have a tendency to project our own 
emotional state into the things we read. (As an aside, | think that unfortunate habit shares a large 
part of the blame for why people have become less understanding of each other in this age when 
so much more communication is happening through screens rather than face to face.) So when | 
read that, | saw it more as the way Paul talked about putting away childish things (1 Cor 13:11). He 
didn't despise such things; he just matured out of them. 


Speaking of which... 


OneSheep: 


Do you find something contemptible about desire for power? Or status? 


Personally, no. But | see them as among the “childish things” Paul refers to in the verse | just cited. 
The Atlantic had an article discussing this about a year ago. 


{í Your Professional Decline Is Coming (Much) Sooner Than 
You Think 

















Here’s how to make the most of it. 


It talks about the different stages in our lives, and how chasing after worldly rewards is something 
we do when were young. But as we grow older, we are supposed to mature out of that, and start 
focusing on spiritual rewards. Someone who remains attached to power or status has become 
stunted in their personal growth, and remains spiritually impoverished as a result. 


White_Tree #329 September 18, 2020, 3:00am 


It's the same conundrum presented by Martha and Mary. 
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White_Tree #330 September 18, 2020, 3:01am 


Lust has driven people into loveless marriages, has destroyed homes and families through 
adultery, has shattered the minds of young men and women everywhere through the crushing 
addiction of pornography, and has blinded countless generations to the light of God (cf. Judges 
16:21). And yet, because of lust, there are many more human organisms on this earth, and many 
more people who have the opportunity to aspire to the riches of the spirit. 


(As an aside, on adultery, | actually know of several cases in which bad marriages were broken by 
adultery, and both partners ended up in happier, more fulfilling relationships as a result... after, of 
course, a very painful transition.) 


Fear has led to murder, genocide, and wars. But it also keeps people alive. 


And we also have to consider that some of the goodness to be found in evil is in the pain itself, or 
more specifically, in the wisdom to be acquired from that pain, as | was describing earlier. 


Have you read Kahlil Gibran’s The Prophet? He provides a beautiful, poetic description of this. This 
is from the chapter titled, “On Pain”: 


And a woman spoke, saying, Tell us of Pain. 

And he said: 

Your pain is the breaking of the shell that encloses your understanding. 

Even as the stone of the fruit must break, that its heart may stand in the sun, so must you 
know pain. 

And could you keep your heart in wonder at the daily miracles of your life your pain would not 
seem less wondrous than your joy; 

And you would accept the seasons of your heart, even as you have always accepted the 
seasons that pass over your fields. 

And you would watch with serenity through the winters of your grief. 


Much of your pain is self-chosen. 

It is the bitter potion by which the physician within you heals your sick self. 

Therefore trust the physician, and drink his remedy in silence and tranquility: 

For his hand, though heavy and hard, is guided by the tender hand of the Unseen, 

And the cup he brings, though it burn your lips, has been fashioned of the clay which the Potter 
has moistened with His own sacred tears. 


So even pain has a purpose in the Divine plan. ®© 


OneSheep: 


As you missed out on the section where we discussed falsehoods, | am hoping that you can 
present an example that we can examine! 


LP thinL ll anuara that thina tima arannd Thanh | thaiuianht | AAA AAArARAA Alithafarn ZR On if An akill 
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for. 


OneSheep #331 September 18, 2020, 3:41pm 


White_Tree: 


A subjective view would be one that we hold based on our own, limited, personal perception. 
An objective view is one that is unconstrained by the limits of our perception, based only on 
the facts. 


Even my view of the facts is constrained by my own, limited, personal perception. There is a 
humility to be found in acknowledging my limitations! If you see a way out of this, let me know. | 
have a very narrow scope for what | am willing to call “objective”, and even it is suspect. | have 
been humbled too many times. 


White_Tree: 


Augustine says, “For truly they are beautiful and comely, although in comparison with those 
higher and celestial goods they be abject and contemptible.” Meaning, the only time such 
things appear beautiful and comely is when our vision of the celestial goods is obscured. 


Are you sure you aren't editorializing a bit there? 


White_Tree: 


That type of gut-level contempt that we often have towards particular behaviors or people is 
very often indicative of a “roadblock,” as you put it. It is a knot in our psychology, a part of 
ourselves we have not yet come to terms with. 


| agree, but as | mentioned before, | see roadblock formation in itself a by-product of conscience 
development. The “knots” are all good, even though the eventual “coming to terms”, an “untying” is 
growth. We don't want to lose those gut-level reactions, and in my own experience, they can't be 
removed anyway! I’m looking at roadblock-removal as completely safe, it is a movement toward 
conciliatory wholeness within, without compromising our drive for justice. 


White_Tree: 


Though when | read that passage from Augustine, | didn’t see it as emotional contempt that he 
was referring to. | saw it as merely indicating, in a hyperbolic fashion, that such things were 
undesirable 


| can't read in Book 5 Ch 5 that he was saying status and power are undesirable. From paragraph 
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| apologize for not replying to the rest of your post, including the writing of Kahlil Gibran. | am 
grateful for all your comments. You cited examples of many aspects of human nature we 
commonly, by the workings of our conscience development, come to resent; these can only be 
addressed one at a time. 


So, this is an attempt to focus. @ 


White_Tree #333 September 19, 2020, 2:34am 


OneSheep: 


Are you sure you aren't editorializing a bit there? 


Haha. Perhaps | am. @ Though it seems like a plain reading of the text to me, and a natural and 
unavoidable implication of what Augustine has provided us. 


OneSheep: 


| agree, but as | mentioned before, | see roadblock formation in itself a by-product of 
conscience development. 


| think you're right. I’ve spent quite a bit of time pushing back against dualistic concepts of “good” 
and “evil,” and I’ve often pondered whether it is possible to escape the formation of those 
roadblocks while also developing a well-formed conscience. 


While | think a good conscience can be developed without forming roadblocks jn theory, in 
practice it seems to be out of reach. As children, we are conditioned by our parents with notions of 
“good” and “bad,” as opposed to being taught why certain behaviors are to be cultivated or 
avoided. Perhaps parents do this because they believe the children are incapable of fully 
understanding the consequences of their actions, or perhaps it is because the parents themselves 
do not fully understand the reasons behind certain moral norms, and are merely copying their own 
unconscious conditioning into the minds of their children. | suspect it's a little of both. 


Whatever the ultimate cause, as children we are exposed to a large amount of unconscious 
conditioning (meaning, conditioning in which we are not fully conscious of the reasons behind it), 
and this seems to give rise to these “roadblocks.” 


OneSheep: 


| can't read in Book 5 Ch 5 that he was saying status and power are undesirable. 


Agreed. They are desirable, but only because of our spiritual blindness. @ 


laaiia havina narfant naranntian wine nat antinnd hu aiinh amnt thinne Ln flad tha arnawuide vurhan 
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measure of comeliness of its own and a harmony with all these inferior values.” If | remember 
right, Plato was very big on “what is desired”, and | see nothing from this chapter that contradicts 
that. At the last part of the chapter Augustine points to Catiline, an enemy of Roman elite, as just 
as human as the rest of us, loving “something else”, not his own crimes, loving something we all 
desire, even though the object of those desires is of much less value (meaning objectively, but 
being subjective, and | agree with his subjective a) 


White_Tree: 


Someone who remains attached to power or status has become stunted in their personal 
growth, and remains spiritually impoverished as a result. 


No doubt, those attachments lose their joy. And thanks for the article by Arthur Brooks, I read the 
whole thing and thoroughly enjoyed it, found it quite insightful, and it’s going to help me accept my 
failing ability to concentrate. 


OneSheep #332 September 18, 2020, 3:42pm 


White_Tree: 


l'm not entirely sure what sort of answer you're trying to coax out of me here 


My apologies. Now that you bring it back, racism is a perfect and timely example. | dismissed 
Lincoln's comments too quickly! 


White_Tree: 


| mean, | gave the example of slavery described by Lincoln. And | will add, that when Lincoln 
was saying that God ordained that slavery should exist, he was referring specifically to 
American slavery, based on racism, greed, and a complete disregard for the liberty or humanity 
of our fellow man, not the “merciful” kind. 


Whew! There is already a lot there to cover. But what would give me joy now is to discuss the 
untruths of racism, because such a discussion is so timely in the context of Black Lives Matter, 
which | generally support. What | am looking for is a very specific lie to investigate, for legion is 
impossible to address! There is only one way | know of to address roadblocks: one at a time. 


So, if | might provide a specific untruth? I'll present this one; please let me know if it captures 
some of the untruth we can address: 


“The black man is of less value than the white.” Can we start with that untruth? Or, how about 
“Slavery is just”? 
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(Matthew 4:8-10). 


OneSheep: 


So, if I might provide a specific untruth? l'Il present this one; please let me know if it captures 
some of the untruth we can address: 


“The black man is of less value than the white.” Can we start with that untruth? Or, how about 
“Slavery is just”? 


We can work with that. © 


First of all, it should be stated that all racism is based on ignorance. Two fundamental forms of 
ignorance are at play here. First, there is the belief that race exists as a fundamental feature of 
reality. (It doesn’t; race is nothing more than a social construct. There is no genetic basis for the 
concept of “race.”) 


The second fundamental point of ignorance is the belief that we are a particular race, entangling 
our sense of self with the illusion. Once we start identifying with a particular thing, and we say “I 
am X,” then we naturally develop a vested interest in the success and integrity of that thing. 


White_Tree #334 September 19, 2020, 2:41am 


Then when X comes under attack, we feel that we are under attack, and when X triumphs, we feel 
that we have triumphed. (For a silly example of this, see how people behave when a sports team 
they favored wins a game. They act and feel as if it is their own victory, when all they did was sit on 
couch, or a bench, and drink beer.) 


Yet despite all of the harm that it causes, this double-layered delusion does serve some function. 
In the same way that racism creates artificial barriers between people, | have also seen cases 
where racism (and tribalism in general), tore down such barriers. | can’t even remember how many 
times I've seen people who, when placed in a setting with a diverse group of people, formed 
friendships with people who were part of their “tribe” (e.g. same race, same country, same alma 
mater, etc.). There’s no reason to assume that a person the same race as you is necessarily going 
to have anything more in common with you on a deep /eve/than a person of any other race. 
However, we often fail to get to know people on any sort of deep level because we put up barriers 
as a form of psychological defense mechanism, and never really give ourselves the chance to get 
close to many people. But by identifying ourselves with a “tribe” (race is one type of tribe; there are 
many others), and by believing that tribe has some inherent “goodness” to it, we give ourselves the 
freedom to let down our barriers with other members of the tribe, allowing ourselves to form real 
connections with them. 


We could form those genuine connections with people outside of our tribe as well, but far too 
often, we never give ourselves the freedom (and often times, others never gave us that freedom 
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So tribalism (e.g. racism) serves as a way to help us remove the natural barriers we place between 
ourselves and others. But the poisonous side effects of that mentality include hate, slavery, 
inequality, and pain. 


With specific reference to white on black racism, one of the consequences of that delusion in the 
United States was school segregation. School segregation negatively impacted the educational 
attainment of students in schools with less resources, which primarily means black students 
(because race and socioeconomic status are so tightly linked in America). However, while 
integration caused some headway to be made with respect to the resource disparity, it led to 
another phenomenon that served to suppress black educational attainment, and that is the 
negative social stigma academically successful black students received among their black peers 
for “acting white.” 


Fryer and Torelli published an empirical analysis of this phenomenon in 2010 (and here is a pre- 
publication working paper version if you want to look at it without going through the paywall). 
Among their results, one thing they found was “blacks in more segregated schools incur less of a 
tradeoff between social status and [educational] achievement.” 


White_Tree #335 September 19, 2020, 2:36am 


So, all things being equal, having segregated schools provided high-achieving black students the 
freedom to perform well in school without sacrificing their social standing as a result, whereas in 
more integrated schools, they incurred a social cost for doing well academically. 


Is that an argument for re-segregating our schools? No. | will assert without evidence that the 
resource disparity that arises from segregated schools will have a greater impact on educational 
outcomes than the social stigma high-achieving black students must incur as a result of 
integration. However, | cite this here because it demonstrates that not a// of the consequences of 
racism (and the resulting segregation) were 100% negative. There is some good in every evil. 


We could make similar statements about slavery. It’s clearly a crime against humanity, with roots 
in ignorance, and hate. And as Christ tells us: 


Ye shall know them by their fruits. Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? Even so 
every good tree bringeth forth good fruit; but a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. A good tree 
cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. - Matthew 7:16-18 


An institution that blossoms from ignorance, indifference towards suffering, and greed, can only 
bring forth pain for those who participate in it, whether they be those who are subjected to that 
institution (the slaves) or those who profit from it (the slaveholders). 


And yet, as | stated earlier, there is wisdom to be gained from pain. As M explains: 


The more advanced saul desires ta aain his wisdam as anickly as nogsihle This nlitnaes him 
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OneSheep #337 September 19, 2020, 7:20pm 


White_Tree: 


We can work with that. 


Okay, we are starting with this untruth: 


“The black man is of less value than the white.” 


White_Tree: 


So tribalism (e.g. racism) serves as a way to help us remove the natural barriers we place 
between ourselves and others. 


I'm pretty sure that this statement taken by itself would trigger a gut-level reaction in many 
readers. The statement makes perfect sense in context, as you have made the case for redefining 
race, racism, and tribalism, but for this thread can we stick with the ordinary uses of the words? | 
read parts of a book last year in which racism was defined in such a way that all white people are 
racist and no black people are, and | found the author's redefinition counter-productive. 


Racism: 

Merriam-Webster: 

a belief that race is a fundamental determinant of human traits and capacities and that racial 
differences produce an inherent superiority of a particular race. (“race” is defined in the normal 
way). 

Oxford: 

prejudice, discrimination, or antagonism directed against a person or people on the basis of 
their membership of a particular racial or ethnic group 


In the common vernacular, “racism” = “racial prejudice” 


White_Tree: 


First of all, it should be stated that all racism is based on ignorance. Two fundamental forms of 
ignorance are at play here. First, there is the belief that race exists as a fundamental feature of 
reality. (It doesn’t; race is nothing more than a social construct. There is no genetic basis for 
the concept of “race.”) 


The second fundamental point of ignorance is the belief that we area particular race, 
entangling our sense of self with the illusion. Once we start identifying with a particular thing, 
and we say “I am X,” then we naturally develop a vested interest in the success and integrity of 
that thing... the poisonous side effects of [tribal] mentality include hate, slavery, inequality, and 
pain. 
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man, whom we meet on earth today, has passed through a greater range of experience than 
his fellows; he is learned in the ways of mankind through actual experience, and he learns to 
see and feel as his fellows see and feel. 


[...] 


It is not the rich who have the monopoly of the Light, it is more often found among the poor... It 
is more often the tired and hungry heart whose soul becomes flooded with light. - M, The Lord 
God of Truth Within 


We could make similar statements about the economic slavery that still exists today. There are 
plenty of people who argue that it is “just” to pay people wages so low that they can never hope to 
escape their station in life, so inadequate that even while holding a full-time job, they still require 
government assistance for their basic needs. And of course they will make arguments about 
economic growth, and economic necessity, about how paying everyone so little allows more 
people to be employed. And all of those statements will be true, on a certain level. But greed and 
indifference are also true descriptions of the drivers behind this modern slavery. There is good in 
every evil, but evil it remains. 


OneSheep #336 September 19, 2020, 7:12pm 


White_Tree: 


I've spent quite a bit of time pushing back against dualistic concepts of “good” and “evil,” and 
I've often pondered whether it is possible to escape the formation of those roadblocks while 
also developing a well-formed conscience...Whatever the ultimate cause, as children we are 
exposed to a large amount of unconscious conditioning (meaning, conditioning in which we 
are not fully conscious of the reasons behind it), and this seems to give rise to these 
“roadblocks.” 


The child, for example, gets angry about not getting to go outside. The parent reprimands the 
anger. Next, the child experiences her brother or sister getting angry and then violently hurting the 
child. Over time, these unconsciously add up to “anger is a bad part of oneself”. The child pays 
attention to his anger, and gut-level reacts to his own anger, tempering the expression of it, etc. 
The child has formed a roadblock, rejecting the part of herself that is capable of anger. Anger 
becomes an element of her shadow. This is a bit simplistic in explanation, but | think you can see 
the beauty of the process. 


My latest thinking is that dualism and monotheism, when idealized, are shadows of each other. 
The Gnostic who holds contempt for monotheism and the Christian who holds contempt for 
dualism both have the opposite point of view in their shadows, but both cosmologies say 
something about the human psyche. 
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Please pardon me for manipulating your post this way! | am doing this so we can focus a little and 
take it a little deeper into the “why”. Remember, the purpose of this exercise is to find the intent 
behind “lies”, and to see if those intent(s) are good. We are doing so by investigating an example 
of a falsehood, and the only way to do that is to examine the falsehood itself, and look for 
underlying motives for saying/believing the falsehood. 


In this type of exercise, | think it is very important to discern the “next” question. These are 
questions, | think, that go deeper into the matter: 


1. Is tribalism is part of our nature? 


| think this question is important because it is an identification. It is asking, “am | willing to admit 
that “tribalism’”, as it is ordinarily defined (ingroup/outgroup perception), is something that | am 
capable of and have some natural proclivity toward?” (even though the conscience may restrain 
aspects or manifestations of it?) No need to answer these questions, just answering number 1 is 
sufficient. 


OneSheep #338 September 19, 2020, 7:21pm 
Here is a very important video that adds to our knowledge of the phenomenon of tribalism: 


Feel free to ignore the host's editorializing. She definitely hints a dualistic cosmology, God bless 
her. 


As for the rest of your post(s) | apologize for not responding here, but | hope to send you a 
message later. Interesting stuff! 


White_Tree #339 September 20, 2020, 7:57pm 


OneSheep: 


My latest thinking is that dualism and monotheism, when idealized, are shadows of each other. 
The Gnostic who holds contempt for monotheism and the Christian who holds contempt for 
dualism both have the opposite point of view in their shadows, but both cosmologies say 
something about the human psyche. 


| think you’re right, and | would even take it one step further. Any concept of religious truth, taken 
as a dogma, is incorrect. 


There is a common aphorism in science that “All models are wrong, but some models are useful.” 
Science uses models in order to form conceptual frameworks about the natural world and make 
predictions about how certain actions or natural laws will play out. Religion uses models in the 
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and use those frameworks to make predictions about how certain actions or spiritual laws will 
play out. 


But like in science, the models themselves are not the natural world. They are merely a way of 
understanding the natural world through the intellect. The same is true of theology. Our theories, 
concepts, and beliefs about the spiritual world are not the spiritual world itself; they are merely a 
way of understanding it. A model can never capture the totality of the thing it represents. It will 
always, to some degree or another, be wrong. 


Thus, when he was asked, “What is Truth?” Christ remained silent (John 18:38). Truth can never be 
captured in words or concepts. We can only point in its direction. 


OneSheep: 


The statement makes perfect sense in context, as you have made the case for redefining race, 
racism, and tribalism, but for this thread can we stick with the ordinary uses of the words? 


| think it comes down to a question of what the “thing” is that we are examining here. 


For example, when | meditate on a particular aspect of my psychology, | often discover thoughts 
and actions that are completely the opposite of the thing | was meditating on, but are nonetheless 
merely different manifestations of the object of my meditation. It’s like the same person wearing 
different clothes in different settings. A person may behave differently when they are wearing a 
suit vs. when they are wearing shorts and a t-shirt, but ultimately it is the same person under the 
clothes. If we focused on the behavior of the person only during those times when they were 
wearing the suit, we would get an incomplete picture of who that person actually is. 


White_Tree #340 September 20, 2020, 8:13pm 


| think that is what is going on here with racism as well. The common understanding of “racism” 
as “racial prejudice” is merely a particular manifestation and consequence of the broader 
psychological pattern of tribal identification | was describing. Racial prejudice cannot exist apart 
from or idependently of that false identification. To talk about the prejudice without talking about 
the identification is like talking about the person only in a particular outfit, or talking about a 
branch of a tree, but ignoring the tree itself. The branch is merely an outgrowth of the tree; its life 
and existence depend on the tree. Similarly, the notion that one race can be superior or inferior is 
based on the false understanding that race inherently exists, as a fundamental feature of reality, 
and that we are a particular race. Without that false understanding, racial prejudice cannot exist; it 
is merely an outgrowth or a manifestation of that fundamental ignorance. 


OneSheep: 


Is tribalism is part of our nature? 
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Tribalism is one of the natural consequences of that broken perception. And as the video you 
showed illustrates (very interesting, by the way!), it is so deeply ingrained in who we are that 
aspects of it show up even in infants. 


Exactly. The capacity for tribalism is innate. It would not matter if people were all white or all black, 
we form tribes based on a multitude of other parameters, the thing we like, the smells of our 
bodies, the clothes we wear, ideologies, religions, politics, languages, surnames, geographical 
origin, favorite sports team, eye shape, any number of different physical or environmental 
attributes. 


So, if you have admitted that this is part of your own nature (identification), we can move onto the 
next question. Jesus, who inspires us to transcend our very nature, does the super-natural, he uses 
examples of a loathed tribe (Samaritans, definitely in the outgroup!) to tell stories to Jews (the 
ingroup) about how to behave mercifully. This calls for an awareness about tribalism and a 
discipline to address this aspect of our nature, but before we move on to the next question, we 
must admit that it is part of our nature. 


Do you admit that this is part of your natural tendency, that it is an aspect of our human genetic 
makeup? 


For me, this involves admitting what tribal affiliations | am part of or was part of. It is very 
interesting, also, to ask questions like, “how did | end up with this affiliation?”. There is a letting go 
of righteousness, | think, when we realize that the answer to the question lies in the accident of 
birthplace and parenting, the accident of circumstance, where we grow up, and who we grew up 
with. It's a humbling thing, is it not? 


1 Like 


White_Tree #342 September 23, 2020, 12:07am 


OneSheep: 


It’s only false in a strictly biological sense, but it is, in reality, a distinction that people make. Did 
you see in the video how “tribes” come about? 


Yes, | did, and | would agree with that characterization. It's real on its level. As Havelock Ellis said, 
“Dreams are real as long as they last. Can we say more of life?” 


OneSheep: 


Okay, so you are admitting, like | do, that we are all capable of, and do have, tribal tendencies? 


Of course! 
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We lack awareness of both God and the true nature of our own consciousness. Because we are 
ignorant of who and what we are, and our attention is focused on external phenomena (including 
phenomena within our own mind, since the mind is external to the observer), we project our sense 
of self onto those phenomena, believing them to be “us” (because we do not perceive anything 
else). 


All people do this. In the West, we attribute this fundamental ignorance, or darkness of the mind, 
to the consequences of original sin. In the East (e.g. Hinduism and Buddhism), it is taught that this 
ignorance is the cause of physical birth to begin with. But regardless of which tradition you belong 
to, it is universally recognized that there is something fundamentally “broken” about our 
perception, and that “brokenness” is present in everyone. 


Tribalism is one of the natural consequences of that broken perception. And as the video you 
showed illustrates (very interesting, by the way!), it is so deeply ingrained in who we are that 
aspects of it show up even in infants. 


OneSheep #341 September 22, 2020, 4:03pm 


White_Tree: 


Racial prejudice cannot exist apart from or independently of that false identification. 


It’s only false in a strictly biological sense, but it is, in reality, a distinction that people make. Did 
you see in the video how “tribes” come about? 


White_Tree: 


| think it [tribalism] is part of our fallen nature. 


Okay, so you are admitting, like | do, that we are all capable of, and do have, tribal tendencies? If 
so, this is called, in Jungian terms, “identification”. Generally speaking, it is a taking ownership of 
some aspect of our nature, which can be a very painful and humbling admission. Do you agree 
that this is an important part of addressing roadblocks? 


White_Tree: 


But regardless of which tradition you belong to, it is universally recognized that there is 
something fundamentally “broken” about our perception, and that “brokenness” is present in 
everyone. 


Well, we are born mostly unaware. How do you fee/ about being born this way? 


White Tree: 
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OneSheep: 


Do you agree that this is an important part of addressing roadblocks? 
100%! 


OneSheep: 


How do you fee/ about being born this way? 


“Red roses are better than white, because they have the sapience of sin” (Samael Aun Weor). And 
yet, it is not pleasant or easy to become a “red rose.” 


| suppose it is similar to the way | feel about pain. Œ 


OneSheep: 


Do you admit that this is part of your natura/ tendency, that it is an aspect of our human 
genetic makeup? 


| think it is a “natural” tendency, though | am hesitant to attribute it to genetics. 


Personally, | am skeptical of scientists’ quest to claim every aspect of human nature is genetic. 
Genes certainly play a part in the way we think and act, but | think there are more components to 
our “innate” nature than just the matter of our physical bodies. So I’m 75% with you here. B 


OneSheep: 


For me, this involves admitting what tribal affiliations | am part of or was part of. It is very 
interesting, also, to ask questions like, “how did | end up with this affiliation?”. There is a letting 
go of righteousness, | think, when we realize that the answer to the question lies in the 
accident of birthplace and parenting, the accident of circumstance, where we grow up, and 
who we grew up with. It’s a humbling thing, is it not? 


It is. You're right. 


It reminds me of a something a teacher from an eastern tradition said to me a number of years 
ago. 


He talked about how this tendency to identify with a tribe (though he didn’t use that term) followed 
us from lifetime to lifetime, and how ironic it was that we develop superiority complexes based on 
the random circumstances of our upbringing. A person who in one life believed in the superiority 
of his own race or gender or religion may come back in another life with a different race, ora 
different gender, or be raised in a different religion, and develop the same feeling of superiority 
about his new identity. 
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White_Tree #343 September 23, 2020, 12:07am 


And | agree with you also that it is very interesting, and very useful to ask questions like, “How did | 
end up with this affiliation?” It's something I’ve thought about a lot with respect to religion, and it's 
something I’ve been thinking about recently in terms of politics and even science as well, and a 
very important question for this particular juncture in history, especially. 


| was talking to a friend just last night who lives in a different part of the country than | do, and it 
was very interesting to observe not just the difference in views, but also the difference in facts that 
we were aware of. It kind of makes me wonder how many of the divisions between people are 
simply due to us being selectively isolated from certain bodies of information. 


It's a thought that crosses my mind whenever | see threads here like this: 


How do atheists explain Eucharistic Miracles 


How do atheists explain Eucharistic miracles? Stigmata? Incorruptible bodies of saints? 
Weeping/unnatural things happening with statues? Saints having visions, levitating, etc? 
Miraculous healings? Many of these can even be pulled up with multiple pictures {look up 
Eucharistic miracles & incorruptible saints!} & sources online? 


Or like this: 


Why do miracles appear in other religions? 


If God is the only God, why do miracles appear in other faiths attributed to other 
gods/goddesses? 


As well as all manner of similar threads that pop up here periodically. 


How much of the differences between us are not due to different thoughts, values, or even 
philosophies, but rather due to applying the same set of values to different sets of information? 


OneSheep #344 September 24, 2020, 4:08pm 


White_Tree: 


OneSheep: 


Okay, so you are admitting, like | do, that we are all capable of, and do have, tribal 
tendencies? 
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OneSheep #345 September 24, 2020, 4:41pm 


White_Tree: 


It reminds me of a something a teacher from an eastern tradition said to me a number of years 
ago. 


He talked about how this tendency to identify with a tribe (though he didn’t use that term) 
followed us from lifetime to lifetime, and how ironic it was that we develop superiority 
complexes based on the random circumstances of our upbringing. A person who in one life 
believed in the superiority of his own race or gender or religion may come back in another life 
with a different race, or a different gender, or be raised in a different religion, and develop the 
same feeling of superiority about his new identity. 


Very peculiar, the types of things we latch onto. @ 


So very insightful and relevant to the discussion. Yes, the belief in reincarnation can lead to some 
very humbling conclusions for those attached to their particular ingroup. | also can imagine some 
very humorous accusations as to what a particular friend or foe might “become” in the next life! 


| do hope that some Hindi comedians, not too serious about orthodoxy, have capitalized on this 
huge opportunity. 


White_Tree: 


How much of the differences between us are not due to different thoughts, values, or even 
philosophies, but rather due to applying the same set of values to different sets of 
information? 


And it has been proven that values are generated in the individual from exposure, as the babies in 
the video likely selected toys that were the most similar to toys they have already liked in their 
short lives. This has been proven, if | remember right, the more we are exposed to something, the 
more we come to value it (as long as it does not harm us in some way). 


OneSheep: 


Do you agree that this is an important part of addressing roadblocks? 


White_Tree: 


100%! 
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Of course! 


And just like the infants in the video certainly could not describe or explain why they preferred 
certain puppets, many, if not most of our own tribal tendencies are unconscious. 


White_Tree: 


OneSheep: 


How do you fee/ about being born this way? 


“Red roses are better than white, because they have the sapience of sin” (Samael Aun Weor). 
And yet, it is not pleasant or easy to become a “red rose.” 


| suppose it is similar to the way | feel about pain. © 


Well, without the capacity for pain, we injure ourselves. Children born without pain receptors gouge 
out their own eyes and leap from high places, breaking their bones. So while the experience of 
pain is uncomfortable, the capacity for pain enhances our ability to survive and thrive. 


The same cannot be said for being born largely unaware, and unawareness leads to errors of 
judgment. So we have a choice, do we accept it (the state of birth), or do we resent it? All the other 
of God's creatures are born unaware, and grow in wisdom, so we are not alone. 


White_Tree: 


OneSheep: 


Do you admit that this is part of your natural tendency, that it is an aspect of our human 
genetic makeup? 


| think it is a “natural” tendency, though | am hesitant to attribute it to genetics. 


Personally, | am skeptical of scientists’ quest to claim every aspect of human nature is genetic. 
Genes certainly play a part in the way we think and act, but | think there are more components 
to our “innate” nature than just the matter of our physical bodies. So I’m 75% with you here. © 


| agree that every aspect of our nature is not genetic, but that depends on what we mean by 
“aspect”. | think we can agree that we share natural tribal tendencies with chimpanzees, baboons, 
most apes and monkeys, lions, mongoose, mole-rats, wolves, and many other species. 


It is not the specific imprint that is genetic, for sure. Geese, as you probably know, will imprint on 
whomever is around when very young. We had a duck that imprinted on chickens, and then 
seemed to reject other ducks. Chickens were his in-group. The outgroup ducks got so sick of him 


that thev eventuallv left without him and his chicken harem! 
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Okay, so it sounds like we are on the same page, more or less. If a person sees the our tendency to 
be tribal, which is part of our nature, as something negative, they are not simultaneously seeing, 
through the Spirit, it as a “good”, that is having a purely “good” existence, coming from God. Of 
course, we can all think of tribal tendencies /eading to hurtful behaviors, but where the next 
question goes is not concerning choices of behavior, which are based on awareness, but going 
directly for the compulsion to be tribal, the compulsion itself, as separated from the behaviors 
chosen.Chimpanzees have a tribal compulsion, but will also kill intruders from neighboring tribes, 
which objectively harmful, and certainly “sinful” for humans. So, I’m not talking about actions, I’m 
talking about desire to be in a tribe. 


Now that we have identified tribalism as a tendency, the means of integration is to ask why so 
many species, including us, have this tendency. 


Why did our loving God create this tribal tendency in us (and in so many species)? 


OneSheep #346 September 27, 2020, 7:21pm 
Hello White Tree, 


| am finally getting around to addressing this thoughtful post. | am very grateful for your additions 
to the thread. I meant to message you with this, but ended up posting here accidentally. It's off- 
topic, but not a big deal on that count. 


White_Tree: 

| have also seen cases where racism (and tribalism in general), tore down such barriers 
Am | correct in reading that you are talking about people coming from different “tribes” coming 
together and forming a new “tribe” in a new context? 


If not, why are people forming these friendships? 


White_Tree: 


So tribalism (e.g. racism) serves as a way to help us remove the natural barriers we place 
between ourselves and others. 


Could you tell me a personal (or heard) example of this happening? 


White_Tree: 


led to another phenomenon that served to suppress black educational attainment, and that is 
the negative social stigma academically successful black students received among their black 
peers for “acting white.” 
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Or simply “being schoolboys”. There is a constant dynamic of teens, for example, of wanting 
autonomy from their parents who want them to achieve in school, and the teachers who also push 
such success. 


White_Tree: 


Among their results, one thing they found was “blacks in more segregated schools incur less 
of a tradeoff between social status and [educational] achievement.” 


| think the main thing is that there is some parental choice involved. Schools can do nothing 
without support from the parents. 


White_Tree #347 September 28, 2020, 7:05pm 


OneSheep: 


Why did our loving God create this tribal tendency in us (and in so many species)? 


It's an interesting question. 


It obviously serves a purpose in the animal kingdom for the same purposes | explained above. It 
can foster and enhance within-group unity, making a species more competitive, fitter, and protect 
them from external threats. (Plants also do this, by the way, not just animals) 


However, once we become humans it takes on a different significance. God obviously has higher 
standards for humans than for animals, and behavior that is acceptable in animals is not 
necessarily acceptable in us. There is also the tendency for humans to take innate animal 
behaviors and allow them to grow out of control. 


For instance, animals typically kill when they are hungry, or seriously threatened. Humans also kill 
due to hunger and fear, but we do so in a grotesquely exaggerated fashion, killing thousands or 
even millions of people because of fantasies. The “seed” God originally planted here may have 
been good and served a purpose in nature, but we have allowed the plant that sprung forth from 
that seed to become unruly and spread beyond its allottment. Most human tendencies that we 
would consider “sinful” are really just natural tendencies, which serve a purpose in nature, but 
which we have allowed to grow beyond their useful function. 


| see the human manifestation of tribalism as something like that. It serves a purpose in nature. It 
can serve a purpose in human activities. But by allowing it to expand unchecked within our 
consciousness, we have created a monstrosity. A fire in the fireplace is good. But if we allow that 
fire to expand to the curtains, the carpet, and the walls, now that fire is not so good anymore. It's 
still the same fire. 


That said, as | alluded to in my earlier posts, there is a certain “goodness” to be gleaned from the 
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Thus, while people previously saw the “opposing tribe” as their neighbor, now they may see the 
“opposing tribe” as someone external to their country. Tribes are not only arbitrary, they are also 
context-dependent. 


OneSheep: 


Could you tell me a personal (or heard) example of this happening? 


Well, what | was thinking of is the removal of barriers between people within the tribe, or, following 
on my earlier point, within what they perceive to be their tribe. 


Think about families, for example. Families are a type of tribe. You don’t choose your family, with 
the possible exception of your spouse. And yet, people form connections with their families 
despite often having virtually nothing in common. They accept and forgive behavior that they 
would never tolerate in any other person because of that perceived notion of being part of the 
same tribe. In one extreme example, a friend of mine told me about a member of their family who 
was stabbed and robbed by his cousin, and also had his house destroyed because the cousin 
broke a pipe during the robbery, which flooded it. True, after that incident, there was some 
awkwardness at family reunions, but not the white rage you would expect from a typical victim in 
these circumstances. 


White_Tree #349 September 28, 2020, 7:02pm 


OneSheep: 


Or simply “being schoolboys”. There is a constant dynamic of teens, for example, of wanting 
autonomy from their parents who want them to achieve in school, and the teachers who also 
push such success. 


True. There are always a lot of social forces at play, and it's difficult to tease out all of the 
influences that are affecting people in any given setting. | think our failure to understand these 
critical inputs to human experience is at the root of a lot of the woes our world is currently 
experiencing. Or perhaps, we do understand it, but only enough to get ourselves in trouble, and the 
people who have that understanding are using it to further their own ends, rather than to help 
humanity, which is the theme behind the recent Netflix docudrama, The Social Dilemma. 


OneSheep: 


| think the main thing is that there is some parental choice involved. Schools can do nothing 
without support from the parents. 


Agreed. Far more of our education happens at home than at school, which is why educational 


refarms foaciisina anlv an the ediicational svstem itself have failed ta nradiice the results neanle 
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our animalistic tendencies. The reason why we allow these tendencies to grow beyond their useful 
function within us is because we already are convinced, at least subconsciously, of the 
fundamental goodness of each of them. 


We trust in greed because we have seen how it can protect us from want. We trust in anger 
because we've experienced how forceful action can achieve results. We trust in pride because it 
shields us from experiencing the terror of our internal emptiness. We trust in envy because we 
know it can help us keep up with our peers. 


We already believe all these things are “good.” But as | mentioned, nothing is inherently and 
completely good or evil. We need to experience the pain these behaviors bring us in order to see a 
full picture of what they really are. It can be hard to see the harmful side of fire if all you have ever 
experienced is the tame fire in the fireplace. Experiencing the fire on the curtains is painful, but it 
demonstrates unambiguously the other side of that fire’s nature. 


White_Tree #348 September 28, 2020, 7:01pm 


So the unchecked growth of our animal tendencies serves a role in helping us to know good and 
evil, which are less like opposing forces, and more akin to opposite sides of the same coin. And 
isn't that understanding what we have been seeking since The Beginning? 


Of course, the extension of that analogy is that if we don't put out the fire once it starts to burn our 
curtains, it will consume our whole house and we will die. Having finally seen it for what it is, it 
should be destroyed. 


OneSheep: 


Am | correct in reading that you are talking about people coming from different “tribes” coming 
together and forming a new “tribe” in a new context? 


If not, why are people forming these friendships? 


Well, each one of our “tribes” is a mental construct. None of it is real on an objective level. It’s like 
your duck that believed the chickens were part of its tribe. 


So what | was referring to was people perceiving or believing someone was a part of their tribe 
because of some characteristic of the person, and gravitating towards them because of that. 
Maybe skin color does that. Or it could be a cap from a particular ball team. Or maybe, like in your 
video, they enjoy a particular snack. One of my closest friends initially gravitated to me because he 
recognized part of himself in the way | was blinking. 


What I'm trying to say here is that it’s all arbitrary. There are no rea/tribes, just the ones we believe 
in. Though certainly, what you are describing happens all the time as well. It can happen naturally, 
though that tendency has also been taken advantage of by leaders around the world to cement 


their awn nower When there is strife and trihaligm within a caintry ane solitinn manv leaders iise 
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OneSheep #350 September 29, 2020, 2:53pm 


White_Tree: 


It obviously serves a purpose in the animal kingdom for the same purposes | explained above. 
It can foster and enhance within-group unity, making a species more competitive, fitter, and 
protect them from external threats. 


Agreed. To expand on the word “competitive”, social structures enhance ability to hunt larger prey, 
so the pre-humans more genetically predisposed to communal existence had a better chance of 
survival. One man taking down a large antelope eats for a couple days, until the food spoils or it is 
stolen by other creatures. One group of people, with one man managing to score the same kill, 
feeds everyone a couple days, and nothing goes to waste or is stolen. It is much more efficient. 


White_Tree: 


However, once we become humans it takes on a different significance. God obviously has 
higher standards for humans than for animals, and behavior that is acceptable in animals is 
not necessarily acceptable in us. 


Those “standards” are communicated in the form of developing consciences. We can use the 
word “unconscionable” in exchange for “unacceptable”. 


White_Tree: 


There is also the tendency for humans to take innate animal behaviors and allow them to grow 
out of control. 


If we remain unconscious, yes. 


White_Tree: 


Humans also kill due to hunger and fear, but we do so in a grotesquely exaggerated fashion, 
killing thousands or even millions of people because of fantasies. The “seed” God originally 
planted here may have been good and served a purpose in nature, but we have allowed the 
plant that sprung forth from that seed to become unruly and spread beyond its allottment. 


| take a deep breath, and exhale. Yes, you are correct, and what your comment does is force part 
of the discussion into the larger context of roadblock removal as part of the movement of 
forgiveness. This is the context of the process. Augustine was able to look at Cataline and 
cognitively empathize with the “good” (though lower) that Cataline wanted. Jesus while being 
crucified cognitively empathized with the crowd, seeing that they did not have a clue what they 
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were doing, seeing that the crowd had the illusion that they were destroying something of negative 
value. Cognitive empathy is a step toward a deeper forgiveness. 


Because of intelligence and technology, humans have a greater ability to kill each other. | would 
not put it past many species to do what we do if they had our intelligence. 


OneSheep #351 September 29, 2020, 3:05pm 


White_Tree: 


Most human tendencies that we would consider “sinful” are really just natural tendencies, 
which serve a purpose in nature, but which we have allowed to grow beyond their useful 
function. 


| like the scare quotes on “sinful”. Yes, Augustine saw that desire for the lower goods was not 
sinful in itself. Cataline’s motive was not sinful and we can say today that the desires serve a 
purpose in nature. Sin is the destruction of people, the act of sin; and when people see the “other” 
as something of negative value, their ability to empathize has been blinded, they are blind, and 
have a much increased ability to do great evil. Your use of the word “fantasy” captures this also. 
Roadblock removal is, in part, a “turning on the light”, it is a removal of blindness, the blindness 
that is the illusion, for example, that millions of Jewish people have the value of mosquitoes. We 
are all capable of such blindness, do you agree? Can you put yourself in the crowd? 


The point of the matter, and | think you agree based on your post, is that the innate tribal tendency 
itself is not evil, but functionally beautiful, just as it serves other creatures. The problem is that we 
are all capable of blindness, and acting in the darkness of blindness. 


All sin involve a “disorder”. Do you see that it is a disorder in the eyes? 


White_Tree: 


So the unchecked growth of our animal tendencies serves a role in helping us to know good 
and evil, which are less like opposing forces 


| think it depends on the eyes. When we see with eyes of judgment, with the conscience, we 
naturally see opposing forces. When we see with eyes of acceptance, of forgiveness, of seeing the 
good in all existence, we do not see dualistic forces; we see a nondual cosmology. This 
nondualistic divine is accessible through contemplative prayer, through meditation, and through 
reflective prayer. What | am saying is that even seeing things dualistically serves a purpose, which 
is why that cosmology remains so attractive in, for example, “new age” thinking and that dualism 
is practically innate in the human as a default cosmology. It can be the “shadow side” of idealized 
monotheism. (Just as, IMO, monotheism can be the “shadow side” of idealized dualism!) Note: | 
am not giving equal ground to one of these models; | see oneness as underlying. 
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Therefore you have no excuse, O man, every one of you who judges. For in passing judgment 
on another you condemn yourself, because you, the judge, practice the very same things. We 
know that the judgment of God rightly falls on those who practice such things. Do you 
suppose, O man—you who judge those who practice such things and yet do them yourself— 
that you will escape the judgment of God? — Romans 2:1-3 


I've often wondered if Jesus’ admonishment against judging others (Matthew 7:1) is less about 
God giving us what we give to others, and rather signalling to us that if we have within ourselves 
that capacity to condemn others, then that is an indicator of unresolved issues we have within that 
inherently condemn us, irrespective of God's sense of “justice” or “forgiveness.” 


OneSheep: 


We are all capable of such blindness, do you agree? Can you put yourself in the crowd? 


Absolutely. Having had brief glimpses of the light only makes me more acutely aware of just how 
dark my ordinary perception is. We are blind in ways we don't even realize. 


And if you're referring to the crowds that crucified Jesus, then yes. | always assumed | would be 
shouting to crucify him too. | find it ridiculous, to the point of being comical, how many people 
today believe they would have correctly perceived Jesus as the Messiah and understood his 
message, as opposed to being offended and agitated to the point of desiring the bearer of that 
message to be snuffed out. 


OneSheep: 


When we see with eyes of judgment, with the conscience, we naturally see opposing forces. 


| agree with this mostly, though I’m not sure | would characterize the conscience as necessarily 
being trapped in duality. | think a well-formed conscience merely sees things as they are. 


Referring back to what | was saying earlier about the “lies” of the devil, our conscience, enriched by 
wisdom, can recognize the nature of those lies. It perceives that the satisfaction of desire may 
lead to a brief respite from the pangs of that desire, but ultimately leads to more desire; that anger 
and resentment cause us more pain than those towards whom we direct it; that allowing our 
consciousness to become entangled in a false sense of self when that false “self” is inevitably 
destroyed. 


This recognition of the informed conscience requires piercing through our common dualistic way 
of seeing, which only perceives one side at a time of each of the actions that bring us suffering. 


White_Tree #354 October 3, 2020, 8:49am 
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Just a side note: | am currently reading the Jung-White letters, which involve the theme in the 
paragraph above. | am seeing both Jung and White as perhaps in denial about the other’s focal 
point. 


| am not seeing the problem as “unchecked growth of the tendencies”. The tendencies themselves 
only grow and develop with the natural process of maturation to adulthood (one of the last of the 
tendencies to emerge is sexual desire, which greatly upsets the previous equilibrium!). 


What sometimes grows “unchecked” is the development of “fantasy” or “blindness”. Are we on the 
same page here? 


OneSheep #352 September 29, 2020, 3:06pm 


White_Tree: 


What I'm trying to say here is that it’s all arbitrary. There are no rea/tribes... 


Yes, we are thinking alike on that paragraph. The only “real” tribe is one defined in ways that have 
to do with perception. 


White_Tree: 


there was some awkwardness at family reunions 


| gotta wonder if this was real repentance and forgiveness, or simple co-dependency. 


Thanks for your replies! 


White_Tree #353 October 3, 2020, 8:49am 


OneSheep: 


Yes, you are correct, and what your comment does is force part of the discussion into the 
larger context of roadblock removal as part of the movement of forgiveness. 


Agree wholeheartedly. I’ve long been of the opinion that when we experience an inability to forgive 
someone, it is an indicator that we have not adequately dealt with the manifestation of their 
offense in ourselves. 


As the Apostle tells us, judging others for their behavior an indication that we have the same 
behavior within ourselves (even if we may be unconscious of it): 
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OneSheep: 


Do you see that it is a disorder in the eyes? 


| think | understand what you are saying here, and | believe you are referring to the same type of 
perception failure | was just describing above. But if you're actually referring to something else, 
please tell me. 


OneSheep: 


| am not seeing the problem as “unchecked growth of the tendencies”. The tendencies 
themselves only grow and develop with the natural process of maturation to adulthood (one of 
the last of the tendencies to emerge is sexual desire, which greatly upsets the previous 
equilibrium!). 


What sometimes grows “unchecked” is the development of “fantasy” or “blindness”. Are we on 
the same page here? 


Yes, | think that is an accurate characterization of the issue. The problem with the disordered 
application of these tendencies is not in the tendencies themselves but rather in the blindness we 
have in applying them. 

OneSheep: 


| gotta wonder if this was real repentance and forgiveness, or simple co-dependency. 


Haha. You might be right on that one. Maybe it’s a little of both. © 


OneSheep #355 October 5, 2020, 3:54pm 


White_Tree: 


Agree wholeheartedly. I've long been of the opinion that when we experience an inability to 
forgive someone, it is an indicator that we have not adequately dealt with the manifestation of 
their offense in ourselves. 


Yes, or even more grueling, taking ownership of my own contribution to a situation where | end up 
hurt, but the perpetrator not! 


White_Tree: 


As the Apostle tells us, judging others for their behavior an indication that we have the same 
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Yes, and at the very least we judge ourselves in the same way (our conscience is not selective). 
Our own guilt (self-condemnation) about past deeds comes from the same rulebook and 
judgment criteria. 


| think you agree that we are all capable of the worst. 


White_Tree: 


I've often wondered if Jesus’ admonishment against judging others (Matthew 7:1) is less 
about God giving us what we give to others, and rather signalling to us that if we have within 
ourselves that capacity to condemn others, then that is an indicator of unresolved issues we 
have within that inherently condemn us, irrespective of God's sense of “justice” or 
“forgiveness.” 


I'm convinced (especially since the priest | most rely on insists) that God’s forgiveness is 
unconditional. The conditions are on my side only, and what happens is that when | have some 
criteria for forgiveness, then by that same criteria (rules of judgment) | project that God's love is 
conditional. 


So yes, there may be unresolved issues, for sure. But the “capacity to condemn” is what is 
operating. Have you integrated your own “capacity to condemn”? Do you see it coming from the 
Spirit? 


White_Tree: 


We are blind in ways we don't even realize 


Yup. It’s all unconscious. And when | have discovered my own blindness | am so very humbled that 
| find it hard to have strong opinions about anything! | do eventually forget the humility though... 
such is life... until the hammer of awareness strikes again. Do you identify that capacity for 
triggered blindness is an innate human attribute? 


White_Tree: 


And if you're referring to the crowds that crucified Jesus, then yes. | always assumed | would 
be shouting to crucify him too... 


| absolutely love how the liturgy is set up so that during the passion; the congregation gets the role 
of the crowd, calling for the crucifixion. It gives people a chance to “be in the shoes” of a group 
that is so easily resented and discounted - and dehumanized. 


OneSheep #356 October 5, 2020, 3:56pm 
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White_Tree: 


This recognition of the informed conscience requires piercing through our common dualistic 
way of seeing, which only perceives one side at a time of each of the actions that bring us 
suffering. 


Exactly. But it is in my observation that we first must form an ignorant conscience in order to “set 
in place” those important gut-level reactions. Indeed, since we mostly come from a place of 
ignorance, the first level is discovery of, and then coming to resent, the parts of ourselves that get 
us in trouble. If | were to tell a teen, for example, that desire for sex is beautiful and a gift from 
God, it will not give the teen the wherewithal to really see the disaster that can happen if one were 
to let such desire be in charge. The human conscience is informed initially to see that unrestricted 
sexual behavior is disastrous and dangerous; the perception that the desire itself is evil (part of 
legion) is functional and beautiful in forming gut-level reactions, like “Promiscuity is bad! The 
desire comes from the devil!”. This is Manichaeism, is it not? 


So to “wrap up” what | am saying here, | think | compartmentalize what the “conscience” is in a 
different way than you do, but | think we are saying the same thing. | look at “conscience” as that 
first voice, the voice that says “human tendency to be tribal is bad!” including the gut-level reaction 
to that human tendency, desire to punish wrongdoing, the perception of owed debt to God, the 
desire for justice, and all of the rules formed that govern what we think of as “right” regarding such 
tribal tendency. What the conscience, in this formulation, does not include is the Self’s wise 
observation of what the conscience “concludes”: what the conscience sees as an evil part of 
human nature, (again, not talking about behaviors) the Spirit shows the Self that it is actually 
something beautiful and God-given. 


The inner conversation: 

Conscience: The human tribal tendency is evil and comes from the devil! 

Spirit-informed Self: The human tribal tendency is beautiful and comes from God, but listen to the 
conscience's call to not be controlled by tribal tendency. 


With spiritual growth, other (all) innate aspects of human existence (not behaviors) can be 
substituted for words “tribal tendency” above. The Spirit-informed self is the second voice, it is the 
quiet voice beneath the conscience, bringing the entire self to a place of wholeness and mercy 
rather than being stuck in duality and judgment. 


OneSheep #358 October 5, 2020, 4:16pm 


White_Tree: 


This recognition of the informed conscience requires piercing through our common dualistic 
way of seeing, which only perceives one side at a time of each of the actions that bring us 
suffering. 
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| agree with this mostly, though I’m not sure | would characterize the conscience as necessarily 
being trapped in duality. | think a well-formed conscience merely sees things as they are. 


I’m convinced that the duality (perceived) is so natural, and such an integral part of forming gut- 
level reactions, that it is clearly part of the functioning of the conscience. When you are saying 
“well-formed” | think you are speaking from the position of having integrated much of what had 
been previously demonized, this integration happens sub-consciously as well as consciously. The 
Confessions has plenty of examples of Augustine’s own dualistic perceptions; the discussion 
@Magnanimity and | had earlier about A’s reaction to one child looking at the other at the breast is 
a perfect example. What | am saying is that where a person has a roadblock, this is exactly the 
same as seeing a duality in creation. It is an emotion-triggered illusion. 


White_Tree: 


Referring back to what | was saying earlier about the “lies” of the devil 


Well the devil as Legion is what | am trying to point out. It is the archetype formed to represent all 
parts of the self, all archetypes, that we resent, all that we hold in contempt. What we just 
addressed, for example, is the human tendency to be tribal. If a person resents this natural 
tendency, it is part of their Legion. If a person has come to accept and see the beauty of their own 
tribal tendency, then it is no longer part of legion. Sure, the tribal tendency, if taken by itself, pushes 
its own “lie”. In this case the lie we discussed is “My race is better” which the Truth dismisses at 
many levels. But the question is, Do you see the good intent of the tribal tendency itself, in 
presenting such untruth? What can be seen is that all the parts of ourselves intend the good, but it 
takes the Self, the Soul, the integrated whole, to inform the parts of their misdirection, which you 
say with such brevity here: 


White_Tree: 


our conscience, enriched by wisdom, can recognize the nature of those lies 


White_Tree: 


It [the conscience] perceives that the satisfaction of desire may lead to a brief respite from the 
pangs of that desire, but ultimately leads to more desire 


Alas, it does better than “perceives”; it knows, right? Through wisdom we learn to manage, for 
example, our tribal tendency and any rationalization it puts forth. Have you seen The Social 
Dilemma? 


OneSheep #357 October 5, 2020, 4:01pm 
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So in your model, it looks like the conscience is sort of equated with the Self, rather than seeing 
the conscience as a separate “module” so to speak. | have no problem with this, but since | am 
seeing that desire to punish wrongdoing is such an integral and functional part of the conscience, 
and that such desire is a/so something that we need to (eventually) make sure does not be the 
controlling part of ourselves, | like to think of the conscience as merely a part, not the whole. So 
I'm thinking that as long as such desire to punish (establish a debt, etc.) is identified and kept in 
line with the Whole of merciful being, your model is essentially no different than my own. 


We can notice that once a man becomes more mature, his “inner zealot” has been tempered. 


White_Tree: 


Yes, | think that is an accurate characterization of the issue. The problem with the disordered 
application of these tendencies is not in the tendencies themselves but rather in the blindness 
we have in applying them. 


Exactly. However, our conscience does naturally form the illusion that the tendencies themselves 
are “the problem” and that they are evil, an evil part of human nature. These illusions are the 
roadblocks that we are addressing “through the Spirit”. 


Have we addressed tribalism? If so, are we ready to finish up on desire for sex? This was the last 
one @Magnanimity and | were working on, based on the order we found them in Confessions. 


We can move onto another, but are we both seeing that the desire for sex comes from God, and 
any “lies” it puts forth are well-intended? 


Magnanimity #359 October 7, 2020, 1:53pm 


@ eB | have just perused the dialogue between you two, and wow!! | love it when folks with depth 
of mind & heart get engaged on issues of psychology, theology and human nature. | have had so 
little free time that I've almost entirely disengaged from CAF (not by choice). But, what a treat for 
me to briefly return and read these exchanges! Every time | read a post by either of you, | feel 
entranced by your wisdom and breadth of knowledge. Good on you both, @OneSheep and 
@White_Tree for taking the time to plug away and share your respective insights! For my part, I’m 
the better for having read these thoughtful posts. @ 


2 Likes 


White_Tree #360 October 8, 2020, 3:31am 


OneSheep: 


| think vou aaree that we are all capable of the worst. 
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Absolutely! 


OneSheep: 


Have you integrated your own “capacity to condemn”? Do you see it coming from the Spirit? 


| believe so. | see nothing wrong with the recognition that certain behaviors are detrimental or 
harmful to our further growth in the spirit. The problem occurs when we allow that recognition to 
metastasize into a lack of love, compassion, or understanding towards others. 


OneSheep: 


Do you identify that capacity for triggered blindness is an innate human attribute? 


I'm not entirely sure what you mean by “triggered blindness” here. Are you referring to the fact that 
certain stimuli can cause our previously clear perception to be afflicted by blindness? As a 
somewhat timely example of that phenomenon, say someone sees a Story on the news about an 
injustice, perhaps a person being murdered unnecessarily by the police. And in response to that 
story, blindness overcomes them, and they start to experience feelings of hate towards those who 
committed the injustice. 


Is that what you're referring to? If so, then | would agree, yes, it is innate, but it is conquerable. It 
occurs because we are not fully conscious of our perceptions. We receive sensory stimuli in an 
unconscious or mechanical manner, which leads to them being processed by our 
subconsciousness, with all the muck that it contains, resulting in blindness. 


So it is possible to short-circuit that triggering process, but doing so requires an enormous 
amount of energy and attention. 


OneSheep: 


Well the devil as Legion is what | am trying to point out. 


| think that is a good distinction to make. | refer to “the devil,” but that can give the mistaken 
impression of a unified entity. What we are actually dealing with here is a churning sea of 
delusions and internal contradictions. It has no semblance of unity, or even sanity. 


White_Tree #361 October 8, 2020, 3:32am 


OneSheep: 


But the question is, Do you see the good intent of the tribal tendency itself, in presenting such 
untruth? 
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When | think of the “conscience,” | think of the knowledge of the “Spirit-informed Self” being 
integrated as part of its awareness. | attribute the aspects of its misperception, such as projecting 
a dualistic mindset onto the world, to the delusion that surrounds the conscience, and colors or 
obscures its perception. But one could just as easily define it as you have. 


White_Tree #362 October 8, 2020, 3:32am 


OneSheep: 


So in your model, it looks like the conscience is sort of equated with the Self, rather than 
seeing the conscience as a separate “module” so to speak. 


Yes, pretty much. | use “conscience” and “consciousness” almost as synonyms, basically to refer 
to different functions or faculties of the same thing. 


OneSheep: 


Have we addressed tribalism? If so, are we ready to finish up on desire for sex? 


| think so. @ 


OneSheep: 


We can move onto another, but are we both seeing that the desire for sex comes from God, 
and any “lies” it puts forth are well-intended? 


Yes, | would agree with that. As | alluded to above, | think sex is absolutely central to religion. Not 
only are the contents of the Ark strongly indicative of sexual symbolism, as | explained above, but 
the Talmud describes the Cherubim on top of it as being joined in sexual union: 


Rabbi Kattina said: Whenever Israel came up to the Festival, the curtain would be removed for 
them and the Cherubim were shown to them, whose bodies were intertwisted with one 
another, and they would be thus addressed: Look! You are beloved before God as the love 
between man and woman. - Babylonian Talmud, Yoma 54a 


And apparently, this created a scandal when Gentiles entered the temple: 


Resh Lakish said: When the heathens entered the Temple and saw the Cherubim whose bodies 
were intertwisted with one another, they carried them out and said: These Israelites, whose 
blessing is a blessing, and whose curse is a curse, occupy themselves with such [erotic] 
things! And immediately they despised them, as it is said: All that honored her, despised her, 


hanaiian thaw havin annn har nalbadnncan — Dahulanian Talmud Vama RAR 
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Yes. That good intent is what allows us to justify even the most malicious of behaviors. Few 
people are actively engaged in evil because they believe it is evil. We all think we are doing what is 
right or good, or at the very least, are able to convince ourselves of that notion. As Ben Franklin 
said in his Autobiography (Chapter 4), 


So convenient a thing is it to be a reasonable creature, since it enables one to find or make a 
reason for everything one has a mind to do. 


The good intent within each of our innate tendencies is the foothold that allows us to do that. 


OneSheep: 


Alas, it does better than “perceives”; it knows, right? 


Yes, that is a good way to put it. | said “perceives” to place it in another category of “knowing.” 
There are things we know intellectually, but haven't fully integrated into our understanding. But 
what we need here is something beyond the intellect, an almost primal awareness of this basic 
fact about reality. 


OneSheep: 


Have you seen The Social Dilemma? 


Yes, I have. It’s a very concerning reflection on the dangers these unchecked tribal tendencies can 
have, though the problems it discusses have been happening in our society for some time. People 
are more and more trapped in information bubbles created by television, newspapers, and even 
real life social networks. 


It is very frightening, not just the current state of the world, but what is yet to come if people don't 
take action. Our delusions grow mechanically. If we do nothing to stop them, they expand on their 
own. Only conscious effort, introspection, and the ability to question our own assumptions about 
ourselves and the world can turn back the tide of ignorance that gradually encroaches on our 
minds. Time and experience alone do not do this if we do not pay enough attention to our 
experiences to learn from them. 


Painis a good teacher in this regard. It can teach us even when we do not put in the effort to teach 
ourselves. (Personally, | think this is why our loving God created Hell...) But although | recognize its 
value, as | described above, | do not like pain, for myself or others. And circumstances that 
portend the necessity for a great deal of pain in the future do not bring me joy... 


OneSheep: 


So to “wrap up” what | am saying here, | think | compartmentalize what the “conscience” is ina 
different way than you do, but | think we are saying the same thing. 
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However, not a//things arising from sexual desire are spiritually beneficial. The cup and the staff 
are placed in the Ark with the tablets of the Law, which tells us the Covenant demands sex to be 
performed according to the Law of God. There are innumerable ways to engage in sexual actions 
that are contrary to that law, and channeling our sexual energy through those types of impure 
desires can only lead to suffering, and the prodigious proliferation of all manner of pornography, 
and its consequent effects is testament to this fact. 


Magnanimity: 


For my part, I’m the better for having read these thoughtful posts. 


Haha. I’m glad you've enjoyed it. @ 


To be honest, I've been sort of puzzled by this thread. It seems like every other thread here on CAF 
is swarmed with dozens of people replying, then | was invited into this thread, and it’s just me and 
@OneSheep talking back and forth between ourselves, and it’s kind of had me wondering, “Where 
is everybody? How come it's so quiet in here?” For my part, | think this has been a great 
discussion, and | thank you both for inviting me. I’m just kind of surprised it seems to have been 
largely ignored. 


Magnanimity #363 October 9, 2020, 1:58am 


White_Tree: 


To be honest, I've been sort of puzzled by this thread. It seems like every other thread here on 
CAF is swarmed with dozens of people replying, then | was invited into this thread, and it's just 
me and @OneSheep talking back and forth between ourselves, and it’s kind of had me 
wondering, “Where is everybody? How come it’s so quiet in here?” 


Ha! Well if you read earlier in the thread it might not have escaped your notice that | was similarly 
situated with @onesheep for a while. And, fair enough, let me carve out some time to engage with 
you two inspiring minds. © 


OneSheep #364 October 10, 2020, 3:48pm 


White_Tree: 


The problem occurs when we allow that recognition to metastasize into a lack of love, 
compassion, or understanding towards others. 
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when it does? Not sure that Augustine identifies it. 


White_Tree: 


l'm not entirely sure what you mean by “triggered blindness” here. Are you referring to the fact 
that certain stimuli can cause our previously clear perception to be afflicted by blindness? As a 
somewhat timely example of that phenomenon, say someone sees a story on the news about 
an injustice, perhaps a person being murdered unnecessarily by the police. And in response to 
that story, blindness overcomes them, and they start to experience feelings of hate towards 
those who committed the injustice. 


Correct. They don't deliberately say, “I think I’m going to hate that person/see them as evil”. It is a 
perception triggered by the conscience itself (as | define the “conscience” module). It starts with a 
gut-level reaction. There are also other observable instances of triggered blindness, but you have 
identified the blindness we get when we see injustice, as did the crowd who hung Jesus. They 
were blind to his humanity as well as His divinity. 


White_Tree: 


Is that what you're referring to? If so, then | would agree, yes, it is innate, but it is conquerable. 
It occurs because we are not fully conscious of our perceptions. We receive sensory stimuli in 
an unconscious or mechanical manner, which leads to them being processed by our 
subconsciousness, with all the muck that it contains, resulting in blindness. 


Yep. “Conquerable” is doomed though. In my experience, the blindness mechanism can't be 
banned or stopped, only recognized. Integration comes with exploration of the question, “Why 
would God put in me the capacity for triggered blindness?”. 


But there are some tricks for recognizing its occurrence. Anthony de Mello said, “If you hold any 
negative feelings toward anyone, you are living in an illusion’. 


White_Tree: 


So it is possible to short-circuit that triggering process, but doing so requires an enormous 
amount of energy and attention. 


It involves being aware of when we are blinded. But if we were already naturally aware, the 
blindness would not serve its purpose- but I’m getting ahead of myself here... 


OneSheep #365 October 10, 2020, 3:48pm 


White_Tree: 
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White_Tree #366 October 16, 2020, 10:55am 


Magnanimity: 


Ha! Well if you read earlier in the thread it might not have escaped your notice that | was 
similarly situated with @onesheep for a while. 


Yes, it was more an observation about the types of threads that seem to attract people's attention, 
not directed at you specifically. @ There are threads about politics that get a thousand replies ina 
matter of days. Meanwhile, this one has been plugging along for over a year now, and arguably is 
more edifying than yet another thread complaining about the latest outrageous thing “the other 
side” did, or opining about whether someone is going straight to hell if they vote for party X. 


OneSheep: 


Integration comes with exploration of the question, “Why would God put in me the capacity for 
triggered blindness?”. 


This is not an answer to your question, but more of an observation about the assumption 
underlying the question itself. 


We often think of God as being all-powerful, and yet, from what we observe, He still operates 
within the bounds of cause and effect, which seems like it would be inconvenient for someone 
with the power to dispense with such trivial contraints. For instance, as | touched upon above, 
God's ultimate plan for man is greater and beyond what He created in Adam. So why must we go 
through all these vituperations? Why not just skip ahead to what He really wants? 


If there is a need for us to gain wisdom, or to choose God of our own free will, why not make us 
pre-built with wisdom, complete with memories, and the insight needed to see clearly enough to 
choose God all the time? 


It seems to me that God's actions may be constrained by some type of rule. There appears to be a 
necessity imposed upon Him to adhere to some form of cause and effect. We never see Him 
operating by pure “magic.” By that, | mean that the universe makes sense. It’s why science works. 
Even the realm of the supernatural seems to follow some form of cause and effect. Otherwise, 
why would Jesus need to perform any role at all? Why not “magic” people's sins away, without the 
need for all that carnage? Why should he need to die in order to resurrect? (If you’re not bound by 
cause and effect, and if nothing you do has to make sense, simply have him resurrect without 
dying!) Why send him at all? Simply give people memories of something that never happened! So 
much easier that way! 


Obviously, that’s all nonsense. But I give those silly examples to illustrate that that there do appear 
to be some constraints on what God can do, at least to the extent that it must adhere to some type 
of cause and effect or common sense. (You can’t resurrect unless you've died, for instance. 
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But are you seeing that the malicious behaviors being “justified” are not seen as malicious by the 
perpetrator, they are seeing them as good? Always? If there is an exception, that exception in itself 
must be investigated. Can you think of a counterexample? When we are rationalizing (justifying), 
can you see that the blindness has a/ready occurred? 


And we have identified that tribal tendency compels us to work as a tribe, as a society that is more 
economical and enhances protection of the individuals of the species? That the tribal tendency 
also instills in babies that they should not trust some stranger picking them up? I’m not sure | have 
named all the other evolutionary benefits, but this is a start. Are you seeing all this? That the 
chosen behaviors intend toenhance survival or well-being in some way? 


White_Tree: 


Only conscious effort, introspection, and the ability to question our own assumptions about 
ourselves and the world can turn back the tide of ignorance that gradually encroaches on our 
minds. Time and experience alone do not do this if we do not pay enough attention to our 
experiences to learn from them. 


Well stated. de 


White_Tree: 


However, not a//things arising from sexual desire are spiritually beneficial. 


I'm not sure that anything arising from sexual desire is spiritually beneficial, but sexual desire itself 
can be seen to benefit us in the same way it benefits other species, correct? So, if you don’t mind 
perhaps we can look again at the part of Confessions that most indicates (but does not clearly 
state) depiction of sexual desire as any enemy, therefore possibly a roadblock to integration: 


“my invisible enemy trod me down and seduced me, for | was easy to seduce.” 


Confessions Book 2, ch 3, para 8 


It's reasonable to state that if a person is seeing a part of self as an enemy, this is not an example 
of inner reconciliation or integration. It is not seeing “through the Spirit” that sexual desire, as part 
of existence, is good. Remember that | am saying that his seeing it as “enemy” is normal and 
natural in conscience formation, that the unbridled desire is dangerous and that the unconscious 
“banishing” of the desire to the shadow is also good and serves a purpose. Integration is a “step 2” 
effort, a second-half-of-life effort, going back and reconciling with the banished parts of ourselves 
while leaving in place those important gut-level reactions. 


Do you see that a modern scientific approach would give Augustine the means of seeing sexual 
desire as not an “enemy”, but a friend? (Once the conscience is formed, of course.) There may be 
a need to address the blindness induced by sexual desire... 
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What I'm getting at there is, maybe God created us that way because He wanted to, or maybe we 
are this way because on some level it must be so. 


White_Tree #367 October 16, 2020, 10:56am 


OneSheep: 


But are you seeing that the malicious behaviors being “justified” are not seen as malicious by 
the perpetrator, they are seeing them as good? Always? If there is an exception, that exception 
in itself must be investigated. Can you think of a counterexample? When we are rationalizing 
(justifying), can you see that the blindness has a/ready occurred? 


I'm mostly in agreement with this, though | said “justified” as sort of middle ground. | think we 
have a lot of internal conflicts. We are rarely fully in agreement with ourselves on anything. 


So one part of us may perceive a particular action as “good,” while another part may perceive it as 
malicious, or at very least, be uneasy about it. “Justification” is basically, the part of ourselves that 
believes it is good (or at least desirable) convincing the part of ourselves that may be uneasy 
about the “rightness” of said action. 


OneSheep: 


I’m not sure that anything arising from sexual desire is spiritually beneficial, but sexual desire 
itself can be seen to benefit us in the same way it benefits other species, correct? 


That sexual desire serves a purpose for our species is clear. Though as with all things that are 
allowed to grow outside of the normal constraints of nature, that desire and its consequences may 
be stinging us now even on the physical level. | think it is undeniable at this point that the extent 
and volume of human activities on this planet have effects on our environment that reverberate, 
often with negative consequences back upon ourselves. 


As for the spiritual benefit of sexual desire, that one is a little trickier. | think it may have some, 
though threading that needle (i.e. utilizing sexual desire for a positive spiritual purpose) appears 
exceedingly difficult. 


For instance, in Mahayana and Vajrayana Buddhism, it is taught that desire can be harnessed in 
order to help a person along the path. Often, this is thought of as the desire to free other beings 
from suffering, but the Dalai Lama explains that sexual desire, and even sexual intercourse, can be 
harnessed in this way: 


For Buddhists, sexual intercourse can be used in the spiritual path because it causes a strong 
focusing of consciousness if the practitioner has firm compassion and wisdom. Its purpose is 
to manifest and prolong the deeper levels of mind (described earlier with respect to the 
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emptiness. Otherwise, mere intercourse has nothing to do with spiritual cultivation. When a 
person has achieved a high level of practice in motivation and wisdom, then even the joining of 
the two sex organs, or so-called intercourse, does not detract from the maintenance of that 
person's pure behavior. Yogis who have achieved a high level of the path and are fully qualified 
can engage in sexual activity and a monastic with this ability can maintain all the precepts. - 
14th Dalai Lama, How to Practice: The Way to a Meaningful Life 


White_Tree #368 October 16, 2020, 10:56am 


There is some evidence that practices like that might have been used in the early days of 
Christianity. The Virgines Subintroductae is one example. As the Dalai Lama described, Buddhist 
monks who had taken vows of chastity could engage in intercourse and still maintain those vows 
if they had enough dominion over their own mind and body to avoid having the act pollute their 
internal purity. It appears like something similar might have been going on with the 
Subintroductae. All parties involved typically had vows of chastity, and yet the occasional 
pregnancy suggests that they may not have been completely celibate in the physical sense. 


Very little is known about this practice in Christianity, because it was not very popular among 
many of the religious authorities, and got stamped out pretty quickly. But | mention it because it 
suggests there is some avenue for utilizing sexual desire for a spiritual purpose, but doing so may 
be beyond the abilities of most ordinary people. 


OneSheep: 


It's reasonable to state that if a person is seeing a part of self as an enemy, this is not an 
example of inner reconciliation or integration. 


Yes, | see what you mean, though it wasn't clear to me from reading that passage whether 
Augustine was seeing sexual desire /tse/fas the enemy, or merely the unhinged outgrowth of it 
that he was experiencing. It seems to me like that quote you gave may have been coming from a 
place of wisdom. Here was a person who experienced first-hand what the effects of unrestrained 
desire were on his spiritual life (“And in all there was a mist, shutting out from my sight the 
brightness of Your truth, O my God”) and recognized the danger it presented. 


| wasn't quite sure how to interpret the word “fatness” at the end of the chapter, where he said, 
and my iniquity displayed itself as from very “fatness.” 


The way | read it, | assumed he was talking about the “fatness” of his desire, perhaps implying that 
he’s describing here the result of unchecked growth of desire, rather than the desire itself (i.e. fire 
on the curtains, as opposed to fire in the fireplace). 
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OneSheep: 


Do you see that a modern scientific approach would give Augustine the means of seeing 
sexual desire as not an “enemy”, but a friend? 


I'm not sure. What aspects of science are you thinking of? They obviously knew about the 
procreative aspects of sex, and likely had an even greater appreciation for the necessity of 
children than most modern people. Are you thinking about evolution? 


Yes, evolution. That if we did not have the innate desire, we probably wouldn't be making kids. This 
is looking at desire itself from a genetic standpoint, seeing it as part of of our created (evolved) 
being. 


Are we in agreement on this? If so, | think we can move onto Augustine's next possible roadblock. 


OneSheep #370 October 18, 2020, 12:04am 


I'm wondering how you might address this part of my last post (even though tribalism has not 
been specifically identified as one of A’s roadblocks, it is super-relevant in today’s world): 


OneSheep: 


And have we identified that tribal tendency compels us to work as a tribe, as a society that is 
more economical and enhances protection of the individuals of the species? That the tribal 
tendency also instills in babies that they should not trust some stranger picking them up? I’m 
not sure | have named all the other evolutionary benefits, but this is a start. Are you seeing all 
this, that the chosen behaviors intend to enhance survival or well-being in some way? 


White_Tree #371 October 19, 2020, 9:57pm 


OneSheep: 


there are Augustine's possible roadblocks, and there are the things he expressed in such a way 
that might lead the reader to form a roadblock his or herself. 


Yes, | see what you mean. That's always the danger with scriptures, or with any form of art or 
communication, for that matter. It's never simply the unfiltered words or understanding of the 
person creating them. The reader (or hearer, or viewer) always brings a part of themselves to the 
experience of the work, and interprets that work through the lens of their own biases and 
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Do you see that a modern scientific approach would give Augustine the means of seeing 
sexual desire as not an “enemy”, but a friend? 


I'm not sure. What aspects of science are you thinking of? They obviously knew about the 
procreative aspects of sex, and likely had an even greater appreciation for the necessity of 
children than most modern people. Are you thinking about evolution? 


OneSheep #369 October 18, 2020, 12:03am 


White_Tree: 


What I'm getting at there is, maybe God created us that way because He wanted to, or maybe 
we are this way because on some level it must be so. 


| think it’s all in the “Mystery” category! © 


White_Tree: 


There is some evidence that practices like that might have been used in the early days of 
Christianity. The Virgines Subintroductae is one example. 


Yes, | suppose so. | don't think Augustine ever expressed any spirituality in sexuality, though. Quite 
the opposite, if anything. 


White_Tree: 


..it wasn't clear to me from reading that passage whether Augustine was seeing sexual desire 
itselfas the enemy, or merely the unhinged outgrowth of it that he was experiencing...Here was 
a person who experienced first-hand what the effects of unrestrained desire were on his 
spiritual life (“And in all there was a mist, shutting out from my sight the brightness of Your 
truth, O my God”) and recognized the danger it presented. 


Yes, it isn’t clear. But the point | am making is that it was a possible roadblock to seeing “through 
the Spirit whatsoever exists in any way is good”. In addition, a person reading “enemy” is 
somewhat compelled (depending on the person, of course) to read negative affect into that word, 
and if he or she struggles with their own desire, they may actually be influenced in the direction of 
associating sexuality with a bad part of existence. That's another reason why its important to 
address: there are Augustine's possible roadblocks, and there are the things he expressed in such 
a way that might lead the reader to form a roadblock his or herself. 


White_Tree: 
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Thus, we have people reading exactly the same Bible, and nevertheless dividing themselves into 
more sects and denominations than we can count. One might even go so far as to say there are as 
many versions of Christianity as there are Christians. 


OneSheep: 


Are we in agreement on this? 


| think so. It’s still not entirely clear to me why we would need an understanding of evolution to 
draw the connection between that innate desire and the production of more children. | think that’s 
something that could be grasped even before Darwin. Though maybe you're right, and Augustine 
did possess some sort of blind spot with respect to sexual desire that prevented him from seeing 
it. 


OneSheep: 


And we have identified that tribal tendency compels us to work as a tribe, as a society that is 
more economical and enhances protection of the individuals of the species? That the tribal 
tendency also instills in babies that they should not trust some stranger picking them up? I’m 
not sure | have named all the other evolutionary benefits, but this is a start. Are you seeing all 
this? That the chosen behaviors intend to enhance survival or well-being in some way? 


Certainly. | doubt those behaviors and inclinations could arise at such an early age if they didn't 
serve some functional purpose in nature and evolution. 


Our species thrived not simply because of its ingenuity, but because of ingenuity coupled with 
community. In a very real sense, we need our tribe. Though it’s somewhat ironic that the same 
innate tendency that is supposed to help us work together is, at this particular juncture in history, 
doing so much to tear us apart. | suppose this is another example of the unchecked growth of our 
blindness. 


OneSheep #372 October 21, 2020, 3:35pm 


White_Tree: 


Thus, we have people reading exactly the same Bible, and nevertheless dividing themselves 
into more sects and denominations than we can count. One might even go so far as to say 
there are as many versions of Christianity as there are Christians. 


Yes, my mantra on the CAF is “there is plenty of room in the Church for that interpretation”. It’s not 
that | think all interpretations are valid, it is that there is so much vocabulary involved, and all 
vocabulary has a great deal of experience underlying, so | can’t claim to fully understand what a 


nerson is savina 
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White_Tree: 


| think so. It’s still not entirely clear to me why we would need an understanding of evolution to 
draw the connection between that innate desire and the production of more children. | think 
that's something that could be grasped even before Darwin. 


| go the evolutionary route, but @Magnanimity went the route of secondary causes, not dependent 
ona material emphasis. To me, both are truthful, as long as we are looking at the good intent of 
the parts of ourselves and our nature (that He made all things good). In this way, we are seeing as 
Augustine did, “Through the Spirit we see that whatsoever exists in any way is good”. 


White_Tree: 


In a very real sense, we need our tribe. Though it's somewhat ironic that the same innate 
tendency that is supposed to help us work together is, at this particular juncture in history, 
doing so much to tear us apart. 


| have mentioned IFS earlier. Applying the model of Richard Schwartz, the developer of IFS, we can 
describe desire for tribal membership as a “part” of oneself, and that the part is good and wants 
something good for us, but it does take on “extreme roles”. We can modify these by harmonizing 
the part with the rest of our being. The “Self” is the source of compassion and kindness, and takes 
on the role of sort of “managing” the rest of the archetypal/instinctual parts. 


Yes, with all of the polarity going on, one thing to take a hard look at is how much we are letting 
our tribal desire play its “extreme role’. 


OneSheep #373 October 21, 2020, 3:33pm 


White_Tree: 


Though maybe you're right, and Augustine did possess some sort of blind spot with respect to 
sexual desire that prevented him from seeing it. 


Just to clarify: | think it is possible that he had a blind spot, but not certainly so. 


So, | think we can move onto the next possible roadblock. Unless you can find another one 
between Chapters 3 and 4 of Book 2, the most clearly possible one | see is at the end of Chapter 4, 
when he refers to the act of him and some friends stealing and wasting some pears, the most 
“famous” of grievances against himself: 


It was foul, and | loved it. | loved my own undoing. | loved my error—not that for which | erred 
but the error itself. A depraved soul, falling away from security in thee to destruction in itself, 


iatt al Ooo ee Ge 2k See i Des Ae oI ee tan et 
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Jesus explained this to Nicodemus: what is born of flesh is flesh. What is born of spirit is spirit, 
and one need to be reborn of the Spirit (John 3). 


St. Paul in Romans7 explains that the will of the flesh oppose the will of the spirit. 


Such contradiction no longer exist for those who live in the Spirit (Romans8). Just as Jesus who is 
one with the Father, those who believe, live in the Spirit of God, no longer live in contradiction of 
the flesh, because the Holy Spirit unites our fleshly will with God's will. Therefore, the Holy Spirit is 
the fulfillment of God's Promise in us. 


By the Holy Spirit we can be free of sin. No longer live under that shadow of contradiction. By 
Jesus Name, we have that Unity of will (the unity of our will to God’s Will), the Unity of Christ Jesus 
in God the Father by His Spirit (Please read this too: Jesus Prayer before his crucifixion in John 
17) 


1Thessalonians 1:5 
because our gospel came to you not simply with words but also with power , with the Holy Spirit 


There is no roadblocks in St Augustine’s Confessions. He was trying to explain what St. Paul has 
explained in his Epistle to the Galatians: that our salvation is not by mere human effort & human 
merit. Rather, our fleshly efforts needs a Helper: the power of God's Spirit. 


This topic has been repeated over and over throughout Church History including by St Paul, St 
Augustine, and Martin Luther too. Sadly, the last ends with Martin Luther being condemned. 


Please also read Galatians 3 


OneSheep #375 October 21, 2020, 7:47pm 


JoyfulTune: 
He was trying to explain what St. Paul has explained in his Epistle to the Galatians: that our 


salvation is not by mere human effort & human merit. 


First of all, Welcome to the CAF! | am glad you responded, and | hope to understand your 
perspective on this. 


| agree, St. Augustine was definitely showing us, in his prayerful book, our loving Father’s role in 
our Salvation. 
JoyfulTune: 


There is no roadblocks in St Augustine’s Confessions 


| think, when it comes to the theme in Confessions that you are presenting, you are correct. The 
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e Confessions, Book 2, Chapter 4:9 


| am seeing some possible (probable) negative affect in his use of “depraved soul”, and the 
possible roadblock lies in his condemnation of his “seeking nothing from the shameful deed but 
shame itself.” In this line he moves from condemnation of the act of theft itself to a condemnation 
of an internal motive, the seeking of shame. 


If this was indeed a roadblock for him, do you see an avenue by which Augustine could come to 
see the want to “seek shame” as coming from a part of himself that is good? 


JoyfulTune #374 October 21, 2020, 7:02pm 


OneSheep: 


In his book, Confessions , St. Augustine makes some profound statements such as: 
Through the Spirit we see that whatsoever exists in any way is good... 

-Book 31, Ch 31 

But then, he contests these thoughts with, such as when referring to the Manichaeans: 
They themselves are truly evil, when they think such evil things. 

-Book 8, Ch 10 


What Augustine was dealing with was his own “shadow”, that is, the parts of himself that he 


St Paul in Romans 7:19-21 says 


Romans 7 

19 For | do not do the good | want to do, but the evil | do not want to do—this | keep on doing. 

20 Now if | do what | do not want to do, it is no longer | who do it, but it is sin living in me that does 
it. 

21 So I find this law at work: Although I want to do good, evil is right there with me. 


St Augustine says, those who know, speak, see good by the Spirit of God, it is not they who know, 
speak, or see the good. Rather, God who do good in them. 


Confessions Book 13, Chapter 31 
... tis not you who speak (Mat 10:20),..., “It is not you who see”, so that whatever they see in the 
spirit of God, it is not they but God who sees that good." 


Gal 2:20 
| have been crucified with Christ and I no longer live, but Christ lives in me. The life | now live in 
tha hadu I liva hu faith in tha Can nf Aad wha lavad MA and ANIA himaeaalf far man 
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whatsoever exists in any way is good, which is a different one, though you might disagree. 


So the premises | am operating from is that when we have a negative emotional reaction to a 
behavior, there is a cognitive corollary. We have gut-level reactions to people's behaviors, and our 
brain goes to “What a jerk!”. For example, the behavior we are discussing right now is Augustine's 
theft of the pears. He looks at his theft of pears with his friends and recoils, calling himself a 
“depraved soul”. Now | admit that we do not have access to Augustine's emotional state when he 
wrote that, so we are only talking about possible negative affect. But where we have negative 
affect, with the cognitive corollary, we are not simultaneously seeing that “it is good”. And while | 
am not eliminating the possibility that a person could discipline him or herself to see someone as 
a “jerk” and also see them as “good”, the negative affect remains, and as negative affect goes, it 
can compel readers to join him in his possible condemnation of some aspect of human nature. 
This is a lot in one paragraph, but are you following me? Feel free to ask more questions. 


OneSheep #376 October 21, 2020, 7:47pm 


JoyfulTune: 


St. Paul in Romans7 explains that the will of the flesh oppose the will of the spirit . 


So, in this thread, the “will of the flesh” would be to remain with the negative affect as the guiding 
force in our conception of, in the example we are working on, our want to “seek shame”. The 
question we are working on right now is: 


OneSheep: 


If this was indeed a roadblock for him, do you see an avenue by which Augustine could come 
to see the want to “seek shame” as coming from a part of himself that is good? 


To see through the “will of the Spirit” would involve coming to the place where many, including St. 
Thomas, find as an endpoint, that our substance is good, that our existence is good, not 
“depraved” (with the attached negative affect). 


And please know how much | love and respect St. Augustine as a man and as a doctor of the 
Church. We all have roadblocks, and it is possible that he had none at allin the way that / am using 
“roadblocks”, for we have no certain access to the emotions and gut-level reactions underlying his 
words. This thread is essentially an exercise in examination of human nature, not a critical look at 
Augustine's book. | invite you to respond to the current section we are working on, but I'd also be 
happy to discuss any responses you have to this post. 


Thank you again for your response! © 
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Magnanimity #377 October 24, 2020, 10:25pm 


OneSheep: 


| am seeing some possible (probable) negative affect in his use of “depraved soul”, and the 
possible roadblock lies in his condemnation of his “seeking nothing from the shameful deed 
but shame itself.” In this line he moves from condemnation of the act of theft itself to a 
condemnation of an internal motive, the seeking of shame. 


I've got some more free time here lately, thank God. So I'll jump back into the conversation. © | 
have to say that when | read this section my first reaction was that the act was fairly nasty. When 
he describes that the theft was all for nothing really except the sport of it, and that they had no 
intention of ever eating the pears, that does seem to exacerbate the evil of the act. One redeeming 
aspect is that he at least fed the pears to his pigs. a 


He says that he “lusted to thieve” not out of any want but “through a cloyedness of well-doing, and 
- pamperedness of iniquity.” | had to look up that word "cloy,” | guess it means the act of becoming 
sick or resentful of some thing when you've had too much of it, as when you've had too much of 
the same food to eat recently. Maybe he had too much of a feeling of being a goody two shoes? 
So the act of stealing was an attempt to provide balance? At least, that would be a positive spin. 


He really goes in on himself when he says, “and this, but to do what we liked only because it was 
misliked.” In my translation, he describes the act as “gratuitously evil.“ I'm reading through 
Aristotle's book on politics right now. And toward the beginning he says, “For man, when perfected, 
is the best of animals, but, when separated from law and justice, he is the worst of all; since armed 
injustice is the more dangerous, and he is equipped at birth with arms, meant to be used by 
intelligence and virtue, which he may use for the worst ends. Wherefore, if he have not virtue, he is 
the most unholy and the most savage of animals, and the most full of lust and gluttony.” Bk 1, Ch 
2. 


Harsh, and also quite true. | imagine St Augustine would agree. But as Aristotle knew well, and 
Augustine would agree, all human acts are aimed at some good. At the end of his analysis he says 
that it was gratuitous. But toward the beginning he does give some type of justification, which is 
the feeling of cloy at well doing. 


OneSheep #378 October 26, 2020, 1:46pm 


Magnanimity: 


Maybe he had too much of a feeling of being a goody two shoes? 


| think more of being tired of having to be “good”. Excellent that you picked up on this. The 
question becomes “how could Augustine have come to reconcile with his own want to ‘not be 
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Is it not this: To humiliate oneself in order to mortify one’s pride? To exhibit one’s folly in order 
to mock at one’s wisdom? 


Lidl 


Or is it this: To go into foul water when it is the water of truth, and not disclaim cold frogs and 
hot toads? 


Or is it this: To love those who despise us, and give one’s hand to the phantom when it is going 
to frighten us? 


All these heaviest things the load-bearing spirit taketh upon itself: and like the camel, which, 
when laden, hasteneth into the wilderness, so hasteneth the spirit into its wilderness. 


But in the loneliest wilderness happeneth the second metamorphosis: here the spirit becometh 
a lion; freedom will it capture, and lordship in its own wilderness. 


Its last Lord it here seeketh: hostile will it be to him, and to its last God; for victory will it 
struggle with the great dragon. 


What is the great dragon which the spirit is no longer inclined to call Lord and God? “Thou- 
shalt,” is the great dragon called. But the spirit of the lion saith, “I will.” 


White_Tree #380 October 27, 2020, 5:16am 


“Thou-shalt,” lieth in its path, sparkling with gold—a scale-covered beast; and on every scale 
glittereth golden, “Thou shalt!” 


[...] 


My brethren, wherefore is there need of the lion in the spirit? Why sufficeth not the beast of 
burden, which renounceth and is reverent? 


To create new values—that, even the lion cannot yet accomplish: but to create itself freedom 
for new creating—that can the might of the lion do. 


To create itself freedom, and give a holy Nay even unto duty: for that, my brethren, there is 
need of the lion. 


To assume the right to new values—that is the most formidable assumption for a load-bearing 
and reverent spirit. Verily, unto such a spirit it is preying, and the work of a beast of prey. 


As its holiest, it once loved “Thou-shalt”: now is it forced to find illusion and arbitrariness even 
in the holiest things, that it may capture freedom from its love: the lion is needed for this 
capture. 
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Magnanimity: 


So the act of stealing was an attempt to provide balance? At least, that would be a positive 
spin. 


| don’t know. Is there something in our nature by which we have a need for balance in this way? I’m 
trying to find the opposite end of the balance. I’m wondering if the “balance” has mostly to do with 
obedience vs. disobedience, and the fulcrum something different. 


White_Tree #379 October 27, 2020, 5:14am 


OneSheep: 


If this was indeed a roadblock for him, do you see an avenue by which Augustine could come 
to see the want to “seek shame” as coming from a part of himself that is good? 


Augustine's inclinations here reminded me of a few lines from a song by OneRepublic called 
“Counting Stars,” in which the singer says, 


| feel something so right by doing the wrong thing 
And | feel something so wrong by doing the right thing 


Every thing that kills me makes me feel alive 


| think Augustine is keying into something here that is present in all of us (as expressed centuries 
later in that song), a sense of exhilaration that arises out of feeling our own destruction. 


On the surface, it doesn’t make sense, until we remember the process of the evolution of the soul. 
I'm going to quote Nietzsche here, and | know he's not the best source on matters of Christianity, 
but before he went crazy, he had some pretty profound spiritual insights that are worth examining. 
This is from the beginning of Thus Spoke Zarathustra: 


Three metamorphoses of the spirit do | designate to you: how the spirit becometh a camel, the 
camel a lion, and the lion at last a child. 


Many heavy things are there for the spirit, the strong load-bearing spirit in which reverence 
dwelleth: for the heavy and the heaviest longeth its strength. 


What is heavy? so asketh the load-bearing spirit; then kneeleth it down like the camel, and 
wanteth to be well laden. 


What is the heaviest thing, ye heroes? asketh the load-bearing spirit, that | may take it upon me 
and raininn in mu atranath 
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But tell me, my brethren, what the child can do, which even the lion could not do? Why hath the 
preying lion still to become a child? 


Innocence is the child, and forgetfulness, a new beginning, a game, a self-rolling wheel, a first 
movement, a holy Yea. 


Aye, for the game of creating, my brethren, there is needed a holy Yea unto life: ITS OWN will, 
willeth now the spirit; HIS OWN world winneth the world’s outcast. 


Three metamorphoses of the spirit have | designated to you: how the spirit became a camel, 
the camel a lion, and the lion at last a child.— 


Thus spoke Zarathustra... 


What Nietzsche is getting at here is that spiritual growth requires something more of us than blind 
obedience to the law. Wagner hides the same message in his Ring Cycle operas. In Die Walküre, 
Wotan (Odin) shatters the sword of Siegmund during a battle with Hunding. 


In the following opera, Siegmund’s son, Siegfried (who represents the next stage in spiritual 
evolution), reforges the sword. He is then confronted by Wotan, who blocks Siegfried’s path with 
his staff (representing Wotan’s authority, his law, his commandments). This time, with his newly 
reforged sword, Siegfried shatters the staff of Wotan, and is thus (symbolically) free from the 
tyranny of his law. 


Both of these works indicate that true spiritual maturity requires something more from us than 
blind obedience. When Jesus was asked, “What is the greatest commandment?” he replied, 


Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 
This is the first and great commandment. - Matthew 22:37-38 


The Greatest Commandment involves obedience not to the law, but to God. 


Jesus allowed his disciples to violate Jewish law by picking grain on the Sabbath (Matthew 12:1- 
8). Jesus himself committed blasphemy, which was a capital crime (Matthew 26:64-66), and they 
killed him for it. But in all of that, he was obeying God. 


White_Tree #381 October 27, 2020, 5:18am 


We are given the Commandments and the Law as instructive tools to help us learn howto obey 
God, because our spiritual vision is so clouded that we have difficulty discerning God's will. As we 
have discussed, it is far too easy for us to commit harmful acts believing them to be good. But 
God is not bound by that Law, and someone who is advanced enough to be able to clearly discern 
the will of God may be called on (as Jesus and many of the prophets were) to do things that 
appear to an outsider to be “immoral.” 
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The laws are given to teach us. But if we mistakenly believe that obedience to the Law is 
obedience to God, then we will be incapable of truly performing God's will when he demands 
something of us that is outside the bounds of the narrow framework of behavior prescribed by 
that Law. 


Even a cursory reading of the Old Testament tells us that God sometimes demands such things 
(e.g. He demanded Abraham sacrifice his own son, and don't forget about all the killing). Many 
people read such things and come to the conclusion that God is somehow a hypocrite, or as one 
recent CAF thread put it, a “moral monster.” That sort of conclusion naturally arises when one 
becomes stuck at the level of Nietzsche's camel. It becomes a stumbling block for many people in 
their spiritual journey, when they are forced to reconcile an idea of “goodness” based upon the 
narrow definition given by the Law, with the notion of a “good” God who seems to so flagrantly 
disregard that Law. 


But as Jesus taught us, true religion (union with God) is not about loving the Law, but about loving 
God. And so there is a stage, after we have learned to obey the law, when we have to learn how to 
act in a way that is free from that law, in order that we may be free of our own inhibitions that 
would prevent us from truly obeying the will of God. This is becoming Nietzsche's lion. 


And now to finally tie all that back to Augustine. (3) 


As I've pointed out, true spiritual maturity requires being willing to engage in a type of 
rebelliousness. God put those elements in us, that drive us to seek freedom from the restrictions 
of codes of conduct, because they are necessary for us to grow. Otherwise we would remain 
camels forever. 


Some people follow that rebelliousness into the abyss. Others allow forces of scrupulosity to trap 
them in an equally dark prison. The process of growth involves learning how to balance 
rebelliousness with obedience, so we can truly become active participants in fulfilling the will of 
God. 


EugeneCharles #382 October 27, 2020, 5:30am 


| just love to sing one of his poems: Beauty ever ancient, ever new. It reminds me not only of God 
but of the beauty of the Church. It made me cry sometimes because | can feel his emotions in it 
and because of a connection with God. 


“Late have | loved you, O Beauty ever ancient, ever new, late have | loved you! You were within me, 
but | was outside, and it was there that | searched for you. In my unloveliness, | plunged into the 
lovely things which you created. You were with me, but | was not with you. Created things kept me 
from you; yet if they had not been in you they would have not been at all. You called, you shouted, 
and you broke through my deafness. You flashed, you shone, and you dispelled my blindness. You 
breathed your fragrance on me; | drew in a breath and now | pant for you. | have tasted you, now | 
hunger and thirst for more. You touched me, and | burned for your peace.” —St. Augustine of Hippo 
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To create itself freedom, and give a holy Nay even unto duty: for that, my brethren, there is 
need of the lion. 


What Nietzsche is getting at here is that spiritual growth requires something more of us than 
blind obedience to the law. 


Thank you for the eloquent lines. | remember trying reading Nietzsche a few decades ago, but as a 
less flowery-literature-type reader, | abandoned it. (I gravitate toward writing that is less work to 
understand what the author is trying to say, which eliminates others, such as Kant @) 


| definitely think you have identified something nondestructive that might have been what 
motivated Augustine to steal the pears. However, we can see spiritual growth as the result of the 
actions that the person is somehow compelled to do. Are you also seeing what specifically 
compels people in the lines of Zarathustra | selected? No need to answer here, see questions at 
the end. 


White_Tree: 


The laws are given to teach us. But if we mistakenly believe that obedience to the Law is 
obedience to God, then we will be incapable of truly performing God's will when he demands 
something of us that is outside the bounds of the narrow framework of behavior prescribed by 
that Law. 


I'm seeing these as the benefits of spiritual maturity also. It is a bit saddening when a mature adult 
thinks that all there is to spirituality is avoidance of designated sins. 


White_Tree: 


It becomes a stumbling block for many people in their spiritual journey 


For me, it was never a stumbling block. | had the blessing of having knowledgeable catechists who 
told me that much of the OT is to be read allegorically. | recognize that there is a part of myself 
that is capable of destroying others. That part has its good intent, but is only capable of carrying 
out evil when it is disconnected from Love. Those writers of the OT who equate that part of 
ourselves with God, | believe are in error. Their intent in the equating was good, but not inspired (if 
reading in a literal way) 


OneSheep #385 October 29, 2020, 2:17pm 


White_Tree: 


we have to learn how to act in a way that is free from that law, in order that we may be free of 
our own inhibitions that would prevent us from truly obeying the will of God 
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Magnanimity #383 October 27, 2020, 3:56pm 


OneSheep: 


From where comes the want to “not be good” as a teenager? 


It's a solid question. | still have teenagers in the house. Idk if you saw the recent Marvel movies 
wherein major characters’ storylines were all intertwined, but | have to say that my kids (and | 
happen to agree with them) believed that the character Iron Man is much more interesting than the 
goody two shoes Captain America. And Thor really only became palatable in his 3rd film 
(Ragnarok) and Endgame. If these references mean nothing to you if you haven't seen the films, 
then disregard. 


The point | and my teens are driving at is that there is something fundamentally banal about being 
goody-goody. It basically misses the drama of the human experience, and we are drawn toward 
drama—even the heartache/loss within drama. 


OneSheep: 


l'm wondering if the “balance” has mostly to do with obedience vs. disobedience, 


So I'm thinking that the desire for balance is a little more transcendent than the obedience vs 
disobedience motif (even if the individual is unaware of the reasons underlying the transcendent 


tug). 


OneSheep #384 October 29, 2020, 2:16pm 


White_Tree: 


| think Augustine is keying into something here that is present in all of us (as expressed 
centuries later in that song), a sense of exhilaration that arises out of feeling our own 
destruction 


| get the impression, though, that the OneRepublic writer is reflecting on a prior act. Are you 
perhaps reading into Augustine that he is intending a feeling of his own destruction? In the 
moment of the act? 


White_Tree: 


To create new values—that, even the lion cannot yet accomplish: but to create itself freedom 
for new creating—that can the might of the lion do. 
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Again | am seeing this as more of a positive outcome rather than what actually compelled the 
teenage Augustine. 


White_Tree: 


As I've pointed out, true spiritual maturity requires being willing to engage in a type of 
rebelliousness. God put those elements in us, that drive us to seek freedom from the 
restrictions of codes of conduct, because they are necessary for us to grow. 


Yea, Augustine, all teens, are more than simply willing! @ | do like the way that you have framed 
this in terms of growth, and | definitely think that if Augustine was able to do the same later in life, 
he might not have been so hard on the teenage kid that stole the pears, and come to see the 
outcome as good. But you see, | think what bothered him most was what his mindset was in the 
moment, because he certainly wasn't thinking “I’m going to grow spiritually from this wasting of 
pears”! 


If we simply ask the question, “What did the kid want?”, the selection from Zarathustra mentions 
the word a couple times, but I’m thinking that there were actually two (at least) God-given motives 
active in mind of the teenage Augustine. So what do you think about what he wanted in the 
moment? 


OneSheep #386 October 29, 2020, 2:20pm 


EugeneCharles: 


| just love to sing one of his poems: Beauty ever ancient, ever new. It reminds me not only of 
God but of the beauty of the Church. It made me cry sometimes because | can feel his 
emotions in it and because of a connection with God. 


“Late have | loved you, O Beauty ever ancient, ever new, late have | loved you! You were within 
me, but | was outside, and it was there that | searched for you. In my unloveliness, | plunged 
into the lovely things which you created. You were with me, but | was not with you. Created 
things kept me from you; yet if they had not been in you they would have not been at all. You 
called, you shouted, and you broke through my deafness. You flashed, you shone, and you 
dispelled my blindness. You breathed your fragrance on me; | drew in a breath and now | pant 
for you. | have tasted you, now | hunger and thirst for more. You touched me, and | burned for 
your peace.” —St. Augustine of Hippo 


Thank you so much for sharing this! The man was so talented and prolific. What a beautiful 
passage. © 
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Magnanimity: 


The point | and my teens are driving at is that there is something fundamentally banal about 
being goody-goody. It basically misses the drama of the human experience, and we are drawn 
toward drama—even the heartache/loss within drama. 


| love it. “The banality of the goody-goody”. Curiously, | think it might have some connection to 
Arendt's theme. But ya know, teenagers who have the unfortunate circumstance of being born into 
families with plenty of drama certainly do not seek it. | remember one 14 year old student in 
particular, a girl who was getting into trouble with the law. | remember her telling me how much 
she didn’t need drama. 


The teen who resists goody-goodyness. What do they want? 


Magnanimity: 


So I'm thinking that the desire for balance is a little more transcendent than the obedience vs 
disobedience motif (even if the individual is unaware of the reasons underlying the 
transcendent tug). 


| agree, but | don’t think that “balance” is much of what is involved. | attended an interesting talk a 
couple weeks ago about the adolescent mind. I’m not one to remember which brain part does 
what, but the “taking the risks” part of the brain in teens, up until we are aged 25 is not well- 
myelinated (connected) to the “this is right, this is wrong” part of the brain. There is actually a 
physical explanation as to why teens are so subject to making poor choices than people over 25. 


What do teens want, that might lead them to do what Augustine did? 


White_Tree #388 October 29, 2020, 11:47pm 


OneSheep: 


| get the impression, though, that the OneRepublic writer is reflecting on a prior act. Are you 
perhaps reading into Augustine that he is intending a feeling of his own destruction? In the 
moment of the act? 


| don’t know. | viewed the OneRepublic writer as speaking about acts in general, including future 
ones. Right before the lines | quoted, he says, “I don’t think the world is sold on just doing what 
we're told.” 


And | think something like that might have been going on with Augustine too. | agree with what 
you said here: 
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But what | think goes on inside is that conscience, when developed, leads to discipline. Discipline 
is an effort, and to some degree is confining, so during the process of conscience development (in 
a real deeply formative way) there is some internal resistance. We want freedom, and there is 
some resistance to discipline. It must have felt wonderful to waste those pears! 


In addition, it was so classic to be doing it with peers going through the same stuff, because as we 
already thoroughly discussed, we do have a tribal compulsion. So yes, membership of the tribe 
can definitely involve “seeking shame”, as defiance of authority itself already is so coo/ for the 
teenager! | grant that the adult Augustine looking back denied caring about friendship with those 
co-thieves, but in the moment, his own mindset may have been much different. 


There was something unspecific that Augustine wanted to do, and the group gave him permission 
to do it. 


Does this reflect what you are also seeing? 


White_Tree: 


There's also a social aspect to this. He didn’t sneak out and steal the pears by himself. He did 
it with his buddies. He said himself that he liked the companionship of the activity. He wanted 
to feel connected to someone. 


Yes, my thoughts too, as | rambled above. It’s a tribal compulsion, correct? 


OneSheep #390 October 30, 2020, 3:21pm 


White_Tree: 


| don’t think we can necessarily justify Augustine's stealing of the pears. He shouldn't have 
done that, and he knows it. 


Yes, but understanding isn’t the same effort as justification. That effort to “justify” takes us to a 
different place than actually seeking what was going on in his/our minds and finding a means to 
integrate aspects of our nature. As soon as we use the word “justify” we jump from what does 
occur to what “should” occur, our consciences have kick into gear. | think you can see in my 
observations above about what | think goes on in the mind of a teenager is not guided by what 
“should” occur, but what does occur. We can find beauty in all of it, right? 


White_Tree: 


God plants the seeds of what we need inside of us, but it's up to us to learn how to tend those 
seeds. Augustine allowed these particular seeds to grow in an unruly fashion, but he learned 
something about how they ought to be tended. 
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But you see, | think what bothered him most was what his mindset was jn the moment, 
because he certainly wasn't thinking “I'm going to grow spiritually from this wasting of pears”! 


| certainly don't think he stole those pears because he was seeking to grow in virtue. | think he did 
it for the thrill of it, for the exhilaration of doing something “wrong.” Whether he equated that with 
his own destruction is anyone's guess. I’m guessing he didn't, but the relationship between sin and 
our own destruction is there, whether we see it or not. 


There's also a social aspect to this. He didn’t sneak out and steal the pears by himself. He did it 
with his buddies. He said himself that he liked the companionship of the activity. He wanted to feel 
connected to someone. (I suspect this yearning might have been driving many of his sexual 
adventures as well.) 


| don’t think we can necessarily justify Augustine's stealing of the pears. He shouldn't have done 
that, and he knows it. But he learned something from the event. 


God plants the seeds of what we need inside of us, but it’s up to us to learn how to tend those 
seeds. Augustine allowed these particular seeds to grow in an unruly fashion, but he learned 
something about how they ought to be tended. 


1 Like 


OneSheep #389 October 30, 2020, 3:29pm 


White_Tree: 


Right before the lines | quoted, he says, “I don’t think the world is sold on just doing what we're 
told.” 


Excellent. Yes, | think this is very much in line with what was going on in the young Augustine. 


White_Tree: 


| certainly don't think he stole those pears because he was seeking to grow in virtue. | think he 
did it for the thrill of it, for the exhilaration of doing something “wrong.” Whether he equated 
that with his own destruction is anyone's guess. I’m guessing he didn't, but the relationship 
between sin and our own destruction is there, whether we see it or not. 


What I’m thinking is that much of this is tied up in the development of conscience. His mother 
certainly impressed upon the preteen Augustine what is right and wrong, but formation eventually 
has to involve ownership once the teenager comes to a point where autonomy is what is desired. 
So, if autonomy means sort of rejecting all the confines of What Mom Wants, the teen is rather 
self-propelled into the world where authority is to be rejected, and now conscience has to be 


developed in an way that ownership is key; the alternative is mayhem. 
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Yes, | am seeing that we are basically saying the same thing. God planted the seeds of conscience 
through Monica (and life experience, and from the Spirit within), and Augustine was struggling 
with that growth, allowing freedom to “have its way” once in awhile, but settling into an eventual 
discipline. 


An added thought: I’m wondering if denial of wanting to be friends with the co-thieves was in part 
because the co-thieves were likely also in the mode of defying authority. Defiance is part of 
seeking autonomy, and | am thinking that desire for autonomy in itself was probably a big 
roadblock for Augustine. It’s such a major theme in his whole life, as his turn to Manichaeism was 
certainly defiant, and even his incorporation of platonic thought was “pushing it”, to some degree. 
Augustine by his own words was his own person, and there might have been an internal voice (in 
his shadow) pointing a finger and accusing him of disobedience. This is certainly material for a 
roadblock. 


White_Tree #391 October 30, 2020, 9:01pm 


OneSheep: 


Does this reflect what you are also seeing? 
Yes, very well described, by the way. 


OneSheep: 


It’s a tribal compulsion, correct? 


Haha. Yes. | was thinking the same thing as | was writing my post last night. “Here we are back at 
tribalism again.” 


There is something powerful that overtakes us when we are part of crowds. | think that tendency 
is driving a lot of the behavior we are seeing on the news lately. People feel as if they can do 
things that, when sitting alone, they would never contemplate doing. It’s very sad... 


OneSheep: 


We can find beauty in all of it, right? 
With the right mindset, and maybe a little help along the way. & 


OneSheep: 


Defiance is part of seeking autonomy, and | am thinking that desire for autonomy in itself was 
probably a big roadblock for Augustine. 
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Yes, you might be right here. It’s difficult to know. And it could be a similar sense of defiance that 
led him to ultimately abandon the Manichees, who had become a new type of spiritual authority in 
his life. 


| don’t have a good grasp of what the attitude of the religious authorities was like during his time. 
Often, religious institutions are keen to help us with the “camel” stage of our spiritual growth, but 
don't look too favorably on the lion or the child. If we are taught to believe that seeking autonomy 
is “wrong,” that could create issues (roadblocks) for us when the necessity of having that 
autonomy naturally arises. 


OneSheep #392 November 1, 2020, 9:03pm 


White_Tree: 


There is something powerful that overtakes us when we are part of crowds. | think that 
tendency is driving a lot of the behavior we are seeing on the news lately. People feel as if they 
can do things that, when sitting alone, they would never contemplate doing. It’s very sad... 


| respect the sadness, but the crowd behavior is understandable, | think, in light of our evolutionary 
history. In competition for resources and other situations, there has to be a tribal behavior that 
supersedes individual hesitation due to conscience or empathy. It's requires blindness, but it has 
(had) its purpose. There is truly a time for war, that is the sad part, and if the tribe without innate 
capacity for conscience or empathy always wins, then it is the inherited traits for conscience and 
empathy that are in themselves defeated, leading to the certain ruin of our ability to form societies 
or tribes that can work together for a better ability to survive. IOW, blindness has its own 
evolutionary benefit in saving us. 


White_Tree: 


OneSheep: 


We can find beauty in all of it, right? 


With the right mindset, and maybe a little help along the way. 


When | took calculus, my instructor would do complicated derivatives on the board, stand back 
and look at the mess, and turn to the class, “Isn't that beautiful?” It took a knowing eye to see it, 
but it truly was. 


White_Tree: 


| don’t have a good grasp of what the attitude of the religious authorities was like during his 
tima Nftan raliainiuie inatitittinna ara Lann ta haln iia with tha “naamal” atann nf nuir aniritiusl 
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There have been a number of studies that have shown that Easterners and Westerners view 
themselves and the world in fundamentally different ways. Westerners tend to view themselves as 
individuals, Easterners as parts of a collective. Some scientists have identified that this can be 
attributed to the staple crop that traditionally sustained those societies. 


Rice requires a lot more cooperation, and so those societies tend to be more collectively-minded, 
while wheat tends to foster independence. Even in the East, those areas that historically have 
grown wheat tend to be more individualistic than those that grew rice. 


This piece from the New York Times summarizes some of the consequences of these differences, 
and has links to several of the studies: 


Ẹ e J A a” Opinion | Wheat People vs. Rice People (Published 2014) 


Some cultures are more individualistic, and others more interdependent. 
Agriculture may explain why. 





OneSheep: 


| think we have this roadblock covered. Shall we move on? | won't have my book or original 
notes with me until next weekend, but | might be able to just read ahead in the online version to 
find the next possible roadblock. 


Sure. And no rush. | might be a little slow in replying myself. | have to give a lecture on psychology 
and religion in a few weeks so | won't have as much time to post on the forums while | prepare. I'll 
try to stop by when | get the chance, though. @ 


Magnanimity #394 November 7, 2020, 2:59pm 


OneSheep: 


teenagers who have the unfortunate circumstance of being born into families with plenty of 
drama certainly do not seek it. 


True enough, and yet drama invariably comes our way no matter how much time we spend 
organizing our lives to thwart it. The world will “get” each one of us through some twist of fate. 
And how many movies have been made that explore the boring, predictable life of someone who 
has hedged himself in, only to have an outsider see what is really going on—and pushing the one 
hedged and overprotected out into the world of the unknown. Risk is built in. And the 
overprotected person leads a sad, lonely life that must be overturned by putting oneself out there 
again. 
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seeking autonomy is “wrong,” that could create issues (roadblocks) for us when the necessity 
of having that autonomy naturally arises 


Yes, and that need for autonomy arises or we remain with the maturity of children. It would have to 
be an extremely insecure individual to successfully push back their own desire for autonomy, 
right? 


| think we have this roadblock covered. Shall we move on? | won't have my book or original notes 
with me until next weekend, but | might be able to just read ahead in the online version to find the 
next possible roadblock. 


White_Tree #393 November 6, 2020, 2:48pm 


OneSheep: 


IOW, blindness has its own evolutionary benefit in saving us. 


Yes, you may be right, at least in a physical sense. Maybe this is one of the reasons Jesus said, 
“My kingdom is not of this world.” 


OneSheep: 


When | took calculus, my instructor would do complicated derivatives on the board, stand back 
and look at the mess, and turn to the class, “Isn't that beautiful?” It took a knowing eye to see it, 
but it truly was. 


| felt the same way when | first learned it. © | explained the beauty behind one particular equation 
to my religion teacher once, and he took it as evidence there is a God. | tend to agree. Many people 
say Creation itself is the evidence, but | think it paints a clearer picture not just to say, “Creation 
exists” but also “there is an intelligent structure to it, and the laws that govern it have an elegance 
and a beauty that transcends anything that could be designed (or even fully grasped) by the 
human mind.” 


OneSheep: 


It would have to be an extremely insecure individual to successfully push back their own desire 
for autonomy, right? 


Hmm... perhaps, though | wonder if this is a Western way of thinking. With the pandemic 
highlighting the consequences of American ideas about “independence” and “freedom,” it’s gotten 
me to wonder a lot lately about how many of our ideas about what is “right” or “good” are based 
on objective reality, and how many are simply cultural. 
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The teen who resists goody-goodyness. What do they want? 


| think they want what Chesterton saw. And they are afraid that a life without drama will end up 
looking like Sisyphus. 
One of my favorite passages from Chesterton's Orthodoxy goes, 


The modern world has far too little understanding of the art of keeping young. Its notion of 
progress has been to pile one thing on top of another, without caring if each thing was crushed 
in turn. People forgot that the human soul can enjoy a thing most when there is time to think 
about it and be thankful for it. And by crowding things together they lost the sense of surprise; 
and surprise is the secret of joy. 


There is banality in evil, quite right. But also, perhaps ironically, there can be banality in being the 
goody-goody. That life can become far too predictable. And if, on Chesterton's insight, surprise is 
lost, joy becomes unattainable. 


If | apply these insights to the stealing of the fruit, that act could be interpreted as an artificial way 
for building surprise into your life. When you steal, you don’t know if someone will see you, you 
don’t know if you'll be chased and you don't know if you'll be caught. But you do know there are 
consequences that follow if any of those things obtain. And the thrill, | think, derives from the 
possibility of being surprised at being chased or seen or caught. Why would a youth do something 
so risky? He has too little joy (with surprise as a key ingredient) in his life. 


OneSheep: 


What do teens want, that might lead them to do what Augustine did? 


If a youth finds himself with too little surprise in his life, he may be at risk of manufacturing it for 
himself. He refuses to be (as we all do) Sisyphus forever rolling the Boulder up the hill and forever 
frustrated that he can't get it to the top. Not that a youth has this level of awareness. It takes 
wisdom derived from years of experience to reflect back and see. St Augustine was not always 
generous enough with himself to fully analyze his youthful behavior. So, here we are trying to apply 
generosity and do the work for him. Ze 


OneSheep #395 November 11, 2020, 2:33pm 


White_Tree: 


“there is an intelligent structure to it, and the laws that govern it have an elegance and a beauty 
that transcends anything that could be designed (or even fully grasped) by the human mind.” 


| do aaree completely! 
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White_Tree: 


There have been a number of studies that have shown that Easterners and Westerners view 
themselves and the world in fundamentally different ways. Westerners tend to view 
themselves as individuals, Easterners as parts of a collective. Some scientists have identified 
that this can be attributed to the staple crop that traditionally sustained those societies. 


Yes, and while there are cultural differences, the desire for autonomy is still present in everyone. 
Buddhism, for example, does not conflict with Eastern culture, but provides the person with a 
means to freedom when attachment to the collective is too enslaving. 


OneSheep #396 November 11, 2020, 3:01pm 
Magnanimity: 


OneSheep: 


The teen who resists goody-goodyness. What do they want? 


| think they want what Chesterton saw. And they are afraid that a life without drama will end up 
looking like Sisyphus. 
One of my favorite passages from Chesterton's Orthodoxy goes, 


The modern world has far too little understanding of the art of keeping young. Its notion of 
progress has been to pile one thing on top of another, without caring if each thing was 
crushed in turn. People forgot that the human soul can enjoy a thing most when there is 
time to think about it and be thankful for it. And by crowding things together they lost the 
sense of surprise; and surprise is the secret of joy. 


Well, Sisyphus was a slave, and the teen who remains wanting to be goody-goody to please 
authority is to some degree enslaved, so there is a definite analogy. Did you see what | wrote 
above?: 


OneSheep: 


What I’m thinking is that much of this is tied up in the development of conscience. His mother 
certainly impressed upon the preteen Augustine what is right and wrong, but formation 
eventually has to involve ownership once the teenager comes to a point where autonomy is 
what is desired. So, if autonomy means sort of rejecting all the confines of What Mom Wants, 
the teen is rather self-propelled into the world where authority is to be rejected, and now 
conscience has to be developed in an way that ownership is key; the alternative is mayhem. 
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Confessions, Book 3, chapter 2 


He follows this with mention of a sickness. I'm wondering how we could see, through the Spirit 
that even his desire to see such shows was something good, coming from a good place? 


White_Tree #399 November 17, 2020, 9:45pm 


OneSheep: 


It is a little odd, in that many people will not be able to relate to his possible self-condemnation 
about this. 


I'm not so sure about that. Personally, | can totally see where he is coming from here. He's 
describing the 4th Century equivalent of getting wrapped in a movie or TV show. | do that, as do 
most people | know. But there is a part of me that knows that it’s at least a little bit wrong. 


Jesus said, 


The light of the body is the eye: if therefore thine eye be single (amtAoUdc, “haplous”), thy whole 
body shall be full of light. But if thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall be full of darkness. If 
therefore the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness! 

— Matthew 6:22-23 


The Greek haplous here is probably better translated as “simple” or “pure.” Part of the spiritual 
journey is learning how to cut through our personal delusions in order to come to the awareness 
and experience of the Truth. 


Typically, our identification with the various circumstances of our life is the main source of our 
delusion. However, the same subconscious tendencies that cause us to be identified with the real 
circumstances of our life can also cause us to be identified with what we see projected on a 
screen (or on a stage, in Augustine's case). 


When that happens, we are not seeing what is rea//y there, but are instead buying into the illusion, 
expending our mental and emotional energy on a fantasy, and creating impressions in the mind 
that obscure our perception of Truth. St. Paul tells us, 


Do not conform yourself to this age but be transformed by the renewal of your mind, that you 
may discern what is the will of God, what is good and pleasing and perfect. - Romans 12:2 


As the Apostle tells us, our mind, in its current state, has difficulty discerning the will of God, or 
what is good and pleasing and perfect. Our mind needs to be changed, or renewed, in order to 


daualan that dianarnmant lurn annnnt ann alaanrh: tha nhveainaal raslit in frant af no rinht nawr hawi 
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But what | think goes on inside is that conscience, when developed, leads to discipline. 
Discipline is an effort, and to some degree is confining , so during the process of conscience 
development (in a real deeply formative way) there is some internal resistance. We want 
freedom, and there is some resistance to discipline. It must have felt wonderful to waste those 
pears! 


| guess what | am saying is that the drama and thrill-seeking (surprise-seeking) are tied with 
defiance that is part of discovering and distinguishing one’s autonomy. I’m seeing the desire for 
autonomy as one of those “baseline” innate desires, and the “joy” is in getting that desire met in 
some way, at least in Augustine's adolescence. Thrill-seeking has it’s own impetus, but I’m not sure 
that is what Augustine resented about his act of stealing pears. 


OneSheep #397 November 11, 2020, 3:01pm 


Magnanimity: 


If a youth finds himself with too little surprise in his life, he may be at risk of manufacturing it 
for himself. He refuses to be (as we all do) Sisyphus forever rolling the Boulder up the hill and 
forever frustrated that he can’t get it to the top. Not that a youth has this level of awareness. It 
takes wisdom derived from years of experience to reflect back and see. St Augustine was not 
always generous enough with himself to fully analyze his youthful behavior. So, here we are 
trying to apply generosity and do the work for him. 


Yes, there must have been some degree of thrill-seeking going on. But Augustine did not identify 
that, and he did ruminate about what did bother him, which was specifically that he sto/e and 
found joy in that. Do you think that the reason that theft itself was thrilling was because of the 
reasons | stated above? 


| am wondering if such a minor want, the seeking of surprise or thrill, would rise to the level of 
desire for sex, power, status as well as anger in blinding us to the conscience. What do you think? 


OneSheep #398 November 11, 2020, 3:15pm 


Okay, @Magnanimity and @White_Tree , | think | found the next one. It is a little odd, in that many 
people will not be able to relate to his possible self-condemnation about this. But the reason why | 
like this one is because it shows that people will self-condemn for many seemingly random things 
that make sense only in the context of the individual's experience. 


But at that time, in my wretchedness, | loved to grieve; and | sought for things to grieve about. 
In another man’s misery, even though it was feigned and impersonated on the stage, that 


narfarmanan af tha antar nlanand man hadnt And Attenantad man mant naar fiilha uihinh wand wma 
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White_Tree #400 November 17, 2020, 9:48pm 


Samael Aun Weor talked about one aspect of this delusion related to comedy in response to a 
question he received during a lecture once: 


Attendee: Teacher, | always like what makes me happy and fun, and your teachings, frankly, 
neither distract me nor amuse me. Because, if | want to laugh, | go to the cinema to see a 
movie of Cantinflas; if | want to know the information of the moment, | read the newspaper; if | 
want erudition, | read the Encyclopedic Dictionary. So, | get distracted, | inform myself and get 
erudition. So why would | want your teachings? 


Samael Aun Weor: Gentleman, | understand that what interests you is to have fun; yet, 
regarding amusements, | see that you are not an expert, because if you were an expert in 
entertainment, you would have already discovered the trick behind all those comedic poses; 
consequently, you would no longer laugh, but rather feel compassion for the person delivering 
the antics. You would have discovered that in the soul of that comedian is enclosed the pain 
that accompanies every human being, and the poses that he gives you has no other objective 
than the profit that the actor seeks, God knows, to solve how many problems and how many 
tragedies of his private life. 


He had a point there. Following Robin Williams’ suicide, many news and psychology outlets talked 
about how his circumstance was not unique. There seems to be a systematic relationship 
between comedic success and depression. The comedy is merely the comedians’ way of dealing 
with the difficult emotions they carry within. Here's a few articles for reference: 


The deep emotions behind stand-up comedy 





=~ Itsa paradox: The men and women who make people laugh for a living 
SA ~—s often struggle with mental health challenges off-stage. Here's what 
science says about it. 


The Tragic Side of Comedy, Where the Pain Lives 


Robin Williams Suicide 


None of that is meant to condemn TV shows, or plays, or comedy. | enjoy those things as much as 
the next guy. I’m merely pointing out that | can see where Augustine is coming from. When | watch 
them, there is a part of me that “feels” something is “off” or “wrong.” I'm not seeing what's really 
there, or I’m refusing to acknowledge it. Maybe that’s one of my roadblocks. @ Augustine was a 
lot holier than | am, so | suspect that part may have been quite a bit bigger or louder in him, so | 


can see where he's coming from. 
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White_Tree #401 November 17, 2020, 9:46pm 


As for the flip side, to see its goodness through the spirit, | see two different factors to consider 
here. One is the identification with a false reality, and the second is empathy. The two are related. 
By identification, | mean investing our sense of “self” into the fantasy of the play (or TV show or 
sports game or election or whatever), so that we feel, on a subconscious or emotional level, that 
the occurrences within the object of our identification are happening to “us” (e.g. people who feel 
as if they have won when “their team” wins a sports game, when really those spectators won 
nothing, and merely watched the game on the couch). 


The relationship between that tendency and empathy is clear. Empathy is obviously a positive 
quality. Compassion and love are integral to religion and integral to humanity. The ability to care 
about others as much as we care about ourselves is critical to our existence, and Jesus placed 
this ability as second only to the importance of loving God (Matthew 22:37-39). 


That same tendency for empathy can also be projected onto a fantasy, which is what Augustine 
was experiencing (and truly, all of us do this). Though even the identification with delusion has 
some good in it. lf our minds were constantly focused only on higher truths, we would neglect the 
needs of both ourselves and others here in the material world. 


As always with these things, | think the answer is balance. We need simultaneous cognizance of 
both absolute and relative truth, both the spiritual and the material. For most of us (myself 
included), there is a definite bias towards being identified with physical reality, though it’s also 
possible to go too far to the other extreme as well, and there are many cases of people who do. In 
a sense, our identification with physical reality is a type of “delusion.” Ultimately, this world is 
nothing but dust and shadows. As Solomon tells us, “all is vanity” (cf. Ecc 1:2-11). Yet, it can at 
times be a useful delusion if it keeps us from abandoning the responsibilities and obligations of 
our earthly life. 


1 Like 


Magnanimity #402 November 21, 2020, 1:12pm 


OneSheep: 


His mother certainly impressed upon the preteen Augustine what is right and wrong, but 
formation eventually has to involve ownership once the teenager comes to a point where 
autonomy is what is desired. So, if autonomy means sort of rejecting all the confines of What 
Mom Wants, the teen is rather self-propelled into the world where authority is to be rejected, 
and now conscience has to be developed in an way that ownership is key 


Most scholars that | know of claim that his relationship to his mother and opinion of his mother 
remained very high throughout his life. | think that when a child respects a parent, and at the same 
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Typically, our identification with the various circumstances of our life is the main source of our 
delusion. However, the same subconscious tendencies that cause us to be identified with the 
real circumstances of our life can also cause us to be identified with what we see projected 


| think that’s quite right and part of what Augustine identifies here. When a dramatic performance 
moves us, much of what is happening is our identification with human experiences. What good 
writers, directors and actors know is that there must be significant truth in both the writing and the 
performance if the audience is going to connect with it. So, a good play that moves me 
emotionally exemplifies something very true about the human condition. | connect with something 
sorrowful because | have lived it myself, or | have been a friend to someone who has. 


White_Tree: 


There seems to be a systematic relationship between comedic success and depression. 


Hmm, | don’t know about this. One of the greatest living comedians alive today, Jerry Seinfeld, 
flatly denies that there is any such connection. And he doesn't just deny it within his own life, as in 
he in no way feels miserable (which he affirms as true), but he asserts that many comedians that 
he has known throughout his life are similar to him in that way-their lives are marked by a lack of 
tragedy and depression. Other examples would be Aziz Ansari, Will Ferrell, Jimmy Fallon, etc. True, 
other comedians have known depression or tragedy in their own lives. But that is true for every 
profession. | don't think there's enough evidence for us to make a necessary connection between 
tragedy/depression and comedy. 


There is a way of seeing comedy in a much more positive light, I think. Augustine scholar James 
KA Smith once said in a Trinity Forum lecture that the ironist is our last hero. He is the one who 
sees through everything and knowingly insulates himself from caring. And thereby the ironist 
becomes a type of ‘saint’ for the masses to look up to. 


White_Tree: 


As for the flip side, to see its goodness through the spirit, | see two different factors to 
consider here. One is the identification with a false reality, and the second is empathy. 
Empathy is obviously a positive quality. Compassion and love are integral to religion and 
integral to humanity 


| think this is wonderfully said and has a lot of truth in it. Augustine seems to see this well when he 
asks “Shall compassion then be put away? By no means. Be griefs then sometimes loved... | have 
not now ceased to pity” 


| did find this quote interesting, “for though he that grieves for the miserable be commended for 
his office of charity; yet would he, who is genuinely compassionate, rather there were nothing for 
him to grieve for.” 


1 Like 
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troublesome. If you interpret Augustine's behavior here with the pears as a part of that process, | 
can see why he would do something so extreme. It must be very difficult for a child who respects a 
parent to also rebel against that parent for whom he has deep respect. The conflict within the 
teenager would be intense. For a teenager who has little to no respect for the parent, it would be 
seemingly much easier to break free and go one’s way. 


OneSheep: 


| guess what | am saying is that the drama and thrill-seeking (surprise-seeking) are tied with 
defiance that is part of discovering and distinguishing one’s autonomy. 


Perhaps | am giving all of this a much more positive and generous spin than you are. | agree with 
Chesterton's insight that surprise is the secret of joy. So there would be nothing twisted about 
seeking after surprise itself. It would be an inherently good act, one that is quite necessary for 
humans to avoid the tedious life. 


OneSheep: 


But Augustine did not identify that, and he did ruminate about what did bother him, which was 
specifically that he sto/e and found joy in that. 


I'm not certain that what Augustine says in this chapter qualifies as rumination. Part of what 
bothers me about his own “analysis” here is that he is not attempting to identify what good 
impulses would have underlain his actions. | think that's what you and | are trying to do here, 
almost for him, on his behalf. In his analysis, he says he liked the sin itself, the shame itself, the 
error itself. That just doesn’t cut it. Such an analysis would almost suggest that evil is a thing to 
which we can attach ourselves and our desires. But as he knew very well, evil is no thing, it is a 
parasite on goodness itself, in someway a disorder or a privation of the good, especially for a teen 
still in a process of human maturation. So what I’m after is the good impulse that moved him to 
act. 


Magnanimity #403 November 21, 2020, 2:32pm 


OneSheep: 


*how we could see, through the Spirit that even his desire to see such shows was something 
good, coming from a good place? 


| do like this section. It seems that he is doing some deeper human analysis here than he did with 
the pears event. 


White_Tree: 
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OneSheep #404 November 25, 2020, 3:35pm 


Good Morning White Tree! 


White_Tree: 


Jesus said, 


The light of the body is the eye: if therefore thine eye be single (amtAoUc, “haplous”), thy 
whole body shall be full of light. But if thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall be full of 
darkness. If therefore the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness! 
— Matthew 6:22-23 


This is a wonderful verse. To me, it has to do with the process of integrating the shadow. When we 
think that there is something evil inside us, the evil seems to be an infinite evil, for its limits are 
unknown. However, once one “shines the light” of awareness and acceptance of our innate 
motives and capacities, and comes to see that these come from God, the darkness subsides, and 
we get a sense of something finite. The shadow is finite. 


White_Tree: 


The Greek haplous here is probably better translated as “simple” or “pure.” Part of the spiritual 
journey is learning how to cut through our personal delusions in order to come to the 
awareness and experience of the Truth. 


Exactly. | lean toward “darkness” referring to the parts of ourselves that we hold in contempt. 
There is an illusion of negativity, but we can instead integrate, “befriend” our shadow. 


White_Tree: 


Typically, our identification with the various circumstances of our life is the main source of our 
delusion. However, the same subconscious tendencies that cause us to be identified with the 
real circumstances of our life can also cause us to be identified with what we see projected on 
a screen (or on a Stage, in Augustine's case). 


Perhaps, but in many respects it is easier to reflect on our own shadow when we project it 
somewhere else. While it would be ideal to play back on a screen so much of our own behaviors, 
the feeling of shame may be overwhelming. When we see characters act, it gives us an 
opportunity to compare, contrast, identify, etc. our shadow elements - that is, if we deliberately do 
so. 


White_Tree: 
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As the Apostle tells us, our mind, in its current state, has difficulty discerning the will of God, or 
what is good and pleasing and perfect. Our mind needs to be changed, or renewed, in order to 
develop that discernment. If we cannot see clearly the physical reality in front of us right now, 
how can we hope to clearly see heavenly things (cf. John 3:12)? 


Well, seeing heavenly things is coming to see God in all things, correct? | suppose that if fiction 
actually develops the illusion that life and creation is less acceptable and beautiful than we 
already experience them, then that might be cause for mediation. Otherwise, other than addiction 
to entertainment or distraction from what one is called to do, good fiction is rather joyous. | wish | 
could spend more time enjoying it. But for you, has it been a problem? 


OneSheep #405 November 25, 2020, 3:36pm 


White_Tree: 


Samael Aun Weor: ...the soul of that comedian is enclosed the pain 


Yes, comedy does come from pain. Did you hear about the conversation between Bishop Tutu and 
the Dalai Lama? One of the pillars of joy are humor. Humor is healing, part of acceptance, is it not... 
unless it is demeaning? When we laugh in a healing way, we heal with the comedian. 


Need. More. Covid. Jokes. a 


White_Tree: 


There seems to be a systematic relationship between comedic success and depression 


Yes, but the relationship is much broader, it has to do with all celebrity, i.e. Marilyn Monroe. People 
get addicted to celebrity, and their whole self-image comes to revolve around it, as the Psychology 
Today article describes. 


White_Tree: 


lm merely pointing out that | can see where Augustine is coming from. 


Yes, if that is where he is coming from, but I’m wondering if he can see that viewing sad events 
may actually be used as a starting point for internal healing. Indeed, there is so much in life that 
we need to grieve, yet we shove it away. If his going to shows made him weep, perhaps the 
grieving process is triggered. We resist grieving sometimes, right? 


So, can we see how his desire to see such shows can come from a good place or good places? 
We have the need to grieve, we love entertainment. Maybe Augustine did not realize that he 
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Yet, it can at times be a useful delusion if it keeps us from abandoning the responsibilities and 
obligations of our earthly life. 


Yes, and it can be useful if it brings us joy or leads us to healing or becomes an avenue for self- 
growth. 


Do you think we can now conclude that Augustine being drawn to tragedies may have been 
coming from a need for healing or self-reflection? 


But wait, | don't want to gloss over something here! Let's say that Augustine was watching plays to 
distract himself from dealing with responsibility and obligations. Can we see that such want of 
distraction comes from God in some way? Do we want to also address addiction to celebrity or 
even to substances? | don't think we will have any other opportunities to do so when reading his 
Confessions. 


OneSheep #407 November 25, 2020, 5:30pm 


Good Morning Magnanimity! 


Magnanimity: 


For a teenager who has little to no respect for the parent, it would be seemingly much easier to 
break free and go one’s way. 


Yes, | can see that as probable. 


Magnanimity: 


Most scholars that | know of claim that his relationship to his mother and opinion of his 
mother remained very high throughout his life. 


It did not appear to be a very healthy relationship. He could not marry the woman he loved 
(probably something to do with status, but who knows), and his mother seemed to favor his 
banishment of the woman, while finding some satisfaction with his (temporary) commitment to 
marry a girl of greater status when the girl came of age. Augustine was heartbroken sending the 
woman away. They had been together a long time. 


Magnanimity: 


So there would be nothing twisted about seeking after surprise itself. 


Yes, our seeking of surprise is easily seen as good. 
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White_Tree: 


As for the flip side, to see its goodness through the spirit, | see two different factors to 
consider here. 


Shoot, | wish | had read your whole post before responding. Let's see where our minds meet! 


White_Tree: 


so that we feel, on a subconscious or emotional level, that the occurrences within the object of 
our identification are happening to “us” 


Exactly. And since A. was drawn to tragedies, then there was likely something he needed to grieve. 
| wonder what it is, though, that draws people to horror films? | can’t sit in one for more than a few 
minutes. My wife and | watched Silence of the Lambs from the next room. Haven't watched such a 
thing since, and don't feel like I've missed out on anything. 


White_Tree: 


Though even the identification with delusion has some good in it. 


Yes, for empathizing. We are seeing this the same way. 


White_Tree: 


| think the answer is balance. 


Yes, you bring up so many aspects that call for awareness. Why am | watching this? How am | 
feeling when | watch this, what does it stir in me? Is this presentation leading me to see something 
evil, where there is in fact something good? 


OneSheep #406 November 25, 2020, 3:36pm 


White_Tree: 


Ultimately, this world is nothing but dust and shadows. As Solomon tells us, “all is vanity” (cf. 
Ecc 1:2-11). 


Well, we can look at that and ask, what am | feeling when | say that? It’s a starting point for some 
introspective prayer and reflection. 


\Alhita Tran: 
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| did not mean to imply that it was not. Do you think | was saying that there is something twisted in 
being defiant or wanting autonomy? Is there something “twisted” there, or do you agree that the 
capacity for defiance and the desire for autonomy are actually good aspects of our created 
nature? 


Magnanimity: 


Part of what bothers me about his own “analysis” here is that he is not attempting to identify 
what good impulses would have underlain his actions. | think that's what you and | are trying to 
do here, almost for him, on his behalf 


Well, he did try, but he failed when he ran into roadblocks. He would get as far as “I wanted 
shame”, but did not go deeper into that, instead going to a place of self-condemnation. Internally: 
“If | want shame, | am evil”. It was unconscionable for him (to him) to want shame, but what he 
was actually wanting was not shame itself, but probably comradery and autonomy. 


Magnanimity: 


But as he knew very well, evil is no thing, it is a parasite on goodness itself, in someway a 
disorder or a privation of the good, especially for a teen still in a process of human maturation. 
So what I’m after is the good impulse that moved him to act. 


Right, the goal of the thread. His wanting of surprise is very likely. Do you see that his want of 
autonomy (freedom) and comradery (belonging to a tribe) were also likely, and that these also 
come from good impulses? 


Magnanimity: 


| connect with something sorrowful because | have lived it myself, or | have been a friend to 
someone who has. 


Do you see that connecting with something sorrowful can also help us grieve? 


Magnanimity: 
One of the greatest living comedians alive today, Jerry Seinfeld, flatly denies that there is any 


such connection 


Yes, | think it has more to do with addiction to celebrity, addiction to the feeling associated with 
status. 
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Magnanimity: 


| did find this quote interesting, “for though he that grieves for the miserable be commended 
for his office of charity; yet would he, who is genuinely compassionate, rather there were 
nothing for him to grieve for.” 


Yeah, what does it mean? 
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